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The  principal  object  we  had  in  view  in  writing  these  papers,  was  to  allay 
and  repress  the  Chartist  and  revolutionary  tendency  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  at  the  present  day,  and  also  the  strong  inclination  of  the  upper  ranks, 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  time-serving  portion  of  the  community,  to 
answer  their  own  ends,  and  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  and  to  gain  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude,  giving  way  to  the  desires  of  these,  however  injurious, 
expecting  that,  by  some  fortunate  means  or  other,  they  will  be  able  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  that  are  likely  to  result  from  having  yielded  to  their  ever- 
lasting, and  insatiable,  and  never  satisfied  cravings  of  always  wishing  to  have, 
and  to  be  relieved  from  all  trouble  and  burdens,  however  hurtful  and  injurious 
the  tendency  of  these  desires  may  be  for  their  own,  and  for  the  general  future 
good  of  the  nation  ;  but  we  have  laid  down  in  as  clear,  and  in  as  undeniable  a 
view  and  principle  as  it  is  possible,  the  true  rights  of  all  in  matters  which  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large  ;  and  we  have  also  laid  down  what  is  for 
the  amelioration  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  working  class,  and  what  is  best 
to  prevent  disturbances,  but  yet  consistent  with  private  and  general  right.  We 
will  state  more  particularly,  but  yet  not  minutely,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
jects we  have  written  on,  merely  to  attract  others  to  suggest  and  improve, 
and  prevent  the  evils  of  such  things. 

Potatoes. — Uses  and  advantages  to  the  working-classes,  and  to  the  nation,  part  I. 
and  the  great  loss  to  the  nation  from  their  loss  or  failure  by  any  means,  both 
in  point  of  health  and  expense.    The  cause  of  their  disease,  and  the  many  and 
various  ways  for  improving  them. 

Cemeteries. — As  places  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  injurious  effects  of 
overcrowded  burying-grounds,  and  the  advantages  of  having  new  cemeteries  to 
prevent  such  evils,  and  the  benefit  they  will  be  to  the  public  generally  as 
lungs  for  health,  and  fresh  air  to  towns,  and  the  public  for  recreation,  and  as 
cheap  substitutes  for  public  parks  ;  and  how  cheaply  and  inexpensively  they 
will  be  got  up  and  constructed,  and  the  many  evils  they  will  prevent. 

Wills  or  Testaments. — The  benefits  and  great  necessity  of  having  such 
made  in  time,  and  the  evils  of  not  making  wills,  and  the  best  and  fairest  way 
of  distributing  what  we  have ;  and  copies  of  wills  to  suit  those  of  different 
amounts  of  fortune,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  bequeathing  of  money  to 
girls. 

Eailroads  and  Eailroad  Speculations. — The  chance  of  gain  by  these,  and  Part  II. 
Sunday  travelling,  which  we  generally  disapprove  of ;  but  to  prevent  greater 
evils,  and  from  its  being  necessary,  and  a  right  which  will  be  conceded  at  some 
future  period,  and  very  likely  by  that  time,  when  its  want  has  been  long  ap- 
parent, it  will  be  granted  as  a  right  which  has  been  withheld,  and  which  ought 
to  have  heen  granted  sooner ;  and  such  being  the  case,  to  make  amends,  it 
will  be  hastily  conceded  without  restrictions.  This  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
such  things  are  done.  We  consider  it  better  at  once  to  allow  it  on  certain 
conditions,  so  as  to  prevent  at  once  to  a  great  extent  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  it  will  be  received  on  such  conditions  now  as  a  favour,  but  after- 
wards it  will  only  be  accepted  without  conditions,  as  a  long-heglected  right. 
Also  many  remarks  on  railways,  and  their  uses  generally. 

Formation  of  companies,  speculations,  and  improvements  of  different  kinds 
in  towns,  and  especially  those  which  are  most  common  at  the  present  day — the 
harm  and  injury  of  these  from  being  mistimed  and  mismanaged.  We  may  re- 
mark here,  that  the  stability  of  companies  may  be  generally  known  from  the 
following  inquiries,  such  as  the  character  and  wealth  of  those  who  start  and 
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originate  them.  We  may  see  if  their  object  is  gain ;  or  is  it  for  the  general 
good  ?  Are  they  acquainted  with  what  they  are  about  ?  Are  the  directors  re- 
spectable ?  Are  they  men  of  character  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  ?  Are 
they  strangers  ?  Are  they  monied  men  ?  All  these  and  more  questions  may 
be  asked,  discussed,  and  inquired  into.  We  may  guess  their  object.  If  poor, 
in  such  a  case  they  will  buy  a  great  many  more  shares  than  their  incomes  will 
allow  of  their  buying  the  number  of  shares  they  have.  In  the  same  way  the 
directors,  if  swindlers,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  will  get  a  number  of  their  towns- 
men, or  acquaintances,  or  swindlers  elsewhere,  like  themselves,  to  buy  more 
shares  than  their  incomes  will  afford  to  sell  over  again,  and  to  gull  the  public, 
and  to  make  them  believe,  from  the  number  of  shares  sold,  that  it  is  a  profitable 
speculation.  Persons  may  have  an  idea  from  some  of  these  trifling  and  simple 
evidences,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  such  like  speculations  else- 
where, whether  they  ought  to  have  to  do  with  them  or  not. 

Coal  Mines  and  Females. — We  have  striven  to  shew  that  the  not  permitting 
of  females  to  work  in  mines  was  not  necessary  from  humane  motives,  but  it 
was  not  injurious  to  the  girls  working  in  them  alone,  but  to  other  girls,  as  well 
as  all  concerned.  Laws  which  regulate  labour  without  being  able  at  the  same 
time  to  regulate  wages,  are  not  required  ;  but  they  are  likely  to  be  attended 
with  injurious  effects  to  the  workmen  themselves,  to  the  manufacturers,  and  to 
the  whole  nation  at  a  future  period,  and  at  the  first  busy  season  in  trade.  Corn- 
laws,  and  the  benefit  of  lowering  the  duty,  and  repealing  them  sooner,  and  the 
future  benefit  of  it  to  the  working-classes ;  and  remarks  with  regard  to  mea- 
sures, and  the  influence  of  the  multitude  in  carrying  them  out.  Sugar,  slaves, 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  regulation  of  the  time  of  labour,  and  its  after 
effects  on  the  nation  and  workmen. 
Part  in.  Church  op  Scotland. — An  account  of  it,  and  the  right  it  unalterably  has  to 
its  present  revenues,  and  the  superiority  of  an  endowed  Church  over  an  unen- 
dowed Church,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  State  and  people 
during  the  past ;  and  an  account  of  the  Free  Church,  and  its  being  a  good  and 
necessary  substitute  for  the  extension  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  neither 
the  State  nor  the .  people  seemed  likely  to  extend,  but  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  herself  considered  necessary.  An  account  of  the  Eoman  Catholics 
and  endowments,  and  the  rights  of  Eoman  Catholics,  and  means  of  liberalising 
and  repressing  the  bigotry  of  these,  and  improving  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  Maynooth,  and  grants  to  Eoman  Catholics.  Our  object  in  writing  this  ar- 
ticle was  not  to  write  a  history  of  the  Church,  but  from  the  great  benefit  arising 
from  a  Church  and  religion  to  a  people  and  to  a  State,  by  the  people  being  re- 
ligious and  educated,  we  wish  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  public,  and  to 
impress  them  with  the  benefits  of  the,  and  a  Church  and  religious  instruction 
being  on  a  sure  and  permanent  basis,  without  the  risk  of  ever  losing  it  even 
for  a  short  time. 

Various  Eeligious  Subjects — Devil  and  Sin. — This  may  seem  a  rather  out 
of  the  way  kind  of  writing,  but  no  one  without  a  true  and  clear  view  and  know- 
ledge of  the  real  power  of  God,  and  who  the  devil  is,  and  what  he  is,  and  what 
is  his  real  power,  can  understand  and  believe  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  It  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  but  as 
there  is,  we  should  say  generally,  rather  an  erroneous  notion,  or  opinion,  with 
regard  to  the  attributes  and  real  power  of  the  devil,  which  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Creator's  power  and  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  power  of  the 
devil  is  explained  by  a  great  number  by  whom.  God's  power  is  rendered  less 
than  it  really  is ;  but  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  explains 
simply  and  clearly  to  any  the  real  power  and  influence  of  the  devil ;  and  it 
also  shews  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  his  right  to  do  with  us  as  he  pleases, 
where  we  may  think  he  is  unjust,  and  without  mercy,  &c. ;  and  some  other  re- 
ligious topics. 

Part  iv.  Ireland. — The  general,  particular,  and  moral  means  for  its  improvement ; 

and  remarks  with  regard  to  the  general  health  of  the  nation,  and  the  simplest, 
best,  and  least  expensive  means  of  preserving  it ;  and  remarks  on  the  condi- 
tion and  improvement  of  other  nations  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
and  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  their  stability,  and  the  peace  of  each 
and  of  Europe.  Great  Britain,  revolutions,  and  the  last  French  one,  and  Ee- 
publics,  and  benefits  or  evils  of  these,  and  their  permanency,  &c.  Encroach- 
ments and  right  of  the  public  to  paths,  &c.    Game-laws,  benefits,  &c.  of  these. 
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Judges  ;  too  great  economy  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Scotch  judges,  and 
the  evil  consequences  of  it.  Pledging  of  yotes  when  such  are  binding,  and 
when  otherwise.  Banks,  bullion,  and  the  Bank  of  England.  _  Law  of  copy- 
right— the  right  of  the  public  to  the  works  of  an  author  at  any  time,  and  under 
any  conditions.  Entail,  benefits  of  these,  and  prevention  of  their  evil  effects. 
Tea-duties,  a  reduction  of  these,  and  advantages  to  be  gained  by  it. 

Note. — [There  is  also  a  Medical  Treatise  (a  separate  part)  by  the  same 
Author.  Apparatus  to  preserve  the  chastity  of  females  and  males  (with  four 
plates),  and  by  this  means  to  prevent  other  evils,  and  to  preserve  their  ge- 
neral health,  and  also  for  falling  down  of  the  womb  ;  and  shewing  and  prevent- 
ing the  evils  of  swelling  out  the  face  and  cheeks  by  stuffing  them,  and  thus 
destroying  the  beauty,  and  causing  disease  of  the  face  :  sea-bathing ;  also  the 
evils  of  tight-lacing.  It  is  a  paper  which  is  of  use  to  preserve  the  general  health 
of  all,  and  is  a  series  of  papers  in  one,  on  the  most  important  subjects  that  are 
useful  for  preserving  health.] 

This  is  a  series  of  parts  or  subjects,  having  a  close  connection  with  each  other 
as  a  whole,  yet  each  part  is  of  itself  quite  distinct.  The  whole  were  seen  as 
they  are  at  present  at  Messrs  Ghambers,  about  July  1847,  except  that  part  from 
France,  revolution,  &c.  down  to  future  prospects  in  the  governing  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  was  finished  as  it  is  about  the  end  of  March  1848,  and  was  seen  at 
that  time.  But  most  of  the  parts  were  in  manuscript,  except  with  a  few  trifling 
additions,  before  the  end  of  1846.  Some  might  say  it  is  a  long  time  since  they 
were  finished  (we  see  books,  and  new  additions  of  books,  printed  after  they  are 
dozens  of  years  old,  and  that  on  politics) ;  but  most  of  the  subjects  have  not 
yet  been  before  the  public,  and  others  are  not  yet  decided  as  to  the  right  and 
wrong,  and  are  still  discussed ;  but  it  only  shews  if  the  opinions  are  correct  or 
not — that  they  were  not  picked  out  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  getting  a 
bit  here  and  there  and  everywhere  ;  because  at  the  time  they  were  written  and 
seen,  the  subjects,  except  potatoes,  we  might  say,  had  not  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  opinions  regarding  potatoes  were  not  the  opinions  that  we  have 
given ;  and  any  of  the  other  subjects  that  have  come  before  the  public,  the  opi- 
nions are  not  those  that  we  have  given.  The  medical  treatise,  containing  the 
apparatus  to  protect  males  and  females,  was  written  about  May  1846.  At  first 
it  was  not  our  intention  to  print  any  of  the  papers  ;  but  after  a  time,  we  took 
a  hint  and  were  preparing  to  print  them,  but  gave  up  the  idea  of  doing  it : 
when,  on  June  1848,  from  the  opinions  that  we  had  seen  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  we  resolved  to  print  the  whole  as  they  are.  The  principles 
laid  down  in  these  different  articles  are  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
cases  than  those  to  which  they  are  at  present  applied,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
application  to  the  human  race,  and  to  animals,  and  to  other  grains — the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  laid  down  with  regard  to  potatoes.  (But  there  are 
many  who  misapply  principles,  and  use  them  in  cases  which  resemble,  but 
which  are  dissimilar  to  those  where  they  may  have  seen  them  successfully  ap- 
plied.) The  principles  laid  down  are  applicable  to  other  nations,  as  well  as 
Great  Britain,  under  certain  modifications  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  state,  that  we  have  written  on  these  various  subjects 
more  with  a  view  to  attract  the  attention  of  others  to  their  great  importance, 
and  so  as  to  elicit  what  information  they  can  give  to  prevent  the  evils  of  them. 
(The  nature  of  the  subjects  may  make  it  tedious  to  read  and  understand  much 
of  them  at  a  time.) 

Erroneous  opinions,  and  opinions  of  long  standing,  which  have  been  long  be- 
lieved to  be  correct,  and.  this  from  many  facts  favouring  such  opinions,  but 
from  a  circumstance  or  facts  entirely  opposite,  they  have  been  easily  disproved, 
as  such  have  plainly  shewn  the  falsity  of  the  facts  which  have  appeared  to  be 
favourable  to  these  long-standing  opinions ;  and  it  has  only  been  by  laying 
these  new,  and  true,  and  simple  facts  before  the  public,  that  the  evils  and 
falsity  of  the  old  opinions  have  been  disproved  ;  and  if  these  new  proofs  (per- 
haps first  seen  by  chance)  had  not  been  revealed,  the  old  errors  and  great  evils 
arising  from  them  might  have  continued. 

It  is  only  by  laying  before  the  public  information  and  opinions  that  improve- 
ments on  these  are  elicited  ;  and  that  what  is  bad  and  erroneous  is  suppressed, 
and  discovered,  and  improved,  and  the  good  and  benefits  known,  used,  and  im- 
proved. Yet  though  we  may  differ  from  some  in  a  few,  or  in  many,  or  in  all 
points,  yet  it  is  only  by  perusing  books  and  opinions  that  are  contrary  to,  as 
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well  as  those  which  are  favourable  to  your  own  opinions,  that  you  can  really 
be  certain  on  all  and  on  every  occasion,  that  your  own  opinion  is  well- founded, 
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as  well  as  unfavourable  to  our  own  opinions.) 
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Sunday  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Manufacturing  Towns.  Edinburgh  on  Sunday. — 
6.  Why  Trains  are  necessary. — 6.  Urgent  cases  for  Travelling. — 7.  Regulating 
the  time  of  Trains  and  their  number  on  Sunday  will  prevent  Sunday  Desecra- 
tion. The  right  of  the  Nation  to  Sunday  Trains.  Uses  of  Railways.  Means 
to  prevent  the  expensiveness  of  Railways.— 10.  Wheels  for  small  curves.  Rail- 
way Carriage.  Accommodation  and  Prices  at  different  times. — 13.  Superficial 
getting  up  and  consequent  danger  of  Railways.  Evil  effects  cf  delay  on  Rail- 
ways. Example  in  saving  life.  Example  in  the  Grain-Market.  Example  in 
the  Money-Market. — 16.  Buying  and  selling  in  the  Funds.  Railways  in  a 
Military  point  of  view.  Injurious  effects  of  Railways  in  a  very  great  many 
ways. — 20.  Railways  a  means  of  raising  the  price  of  Provisions. — 22.  Rail- 
ways as  a  permanent  Investment  not  to  be  trusted. 

SPECULATIONS. 

Page  25.  Speculations  and  Schemes  got  up  in  times  of  public  trouble.  Got 
up  on  selfish  purposes.  Bad  effects  of  getting  up  Companies  heedlessly.  Iron 
Works. — 27.  Iron  Trade  too  much  enlarged.  Great  possibility  of  much  loss  to 
the  Iron  Trade.  Thoughtless  and  Humane  Individuals.  Water. — 30.  Water 
Companies.  Gas  Company.  A  Town  ruined  by  Over-speculation. — 32.  Mines 
and  Mining  Girls. — Misplaced  Humanity  and  Sympathy  of  the  British  Public. 
Humane  Individuals.  Lord  Ashley  and  Coal-Mining  Girls.  Morality  of  Min- 
ing Girls.  What  is  considered  Immoral  in  one  rank  is  Moral  in  another. 
Morality  in  Dress. — 35.  Healthiness  of  Mines.  A  Woman  in  a  Pit  looks  Bar- 
barous. Look  at  the  Girls  out  of  the  Pit.  Comparison  between  Mining  and 
other  Working  Girls.  Sewing  Girls. — 38.  Injury  of  Legislating  on  such  sub- 
jects. Edinburgh  Fishwives.  How  are  they  to  gain  a  living  now  ?  Examples 
seen  and  given  were  exceptions.  Where  the  Legislature  may  interfere. — 41. 
Harm  of  giving  way  to  the  sudden  bursts  of  feeling  of  the  Multitude.  Sym- 
pathy of  the  British  Public  in  the  case  of  the  West  India  Planters.  Slaves, 
Sugar,  and  the  West  Indies. — 43.  South  American  Sugar  States.  Causes  of 
West  India  Planters  not  being  able  to  compete  with  others.  The  allowing  of 
Slave-grown  Sugar  to  compete  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  West  India,  will 
destroy  West  India  Trade  as  it  is. — 46.  East  Indies  and  Sugar.  Great  incon- 
sistency of  admitting  Slave  Sugar.  The  Multitude  easily  excited  by  interested 
individuals.  Giving  way  to  the  Multitude  to  get  rid  of  their  annoyance. 
There  is  no  satisfying  the  Multitude. — 49.  The  Multitude  are  liable  to  hasten 
and  carry  Measures  which  are  not  for  the  General  Good.  Binding  and  Repro- 
bating Members  for  changing  their  opinions  when  circumstances  favour  it. — 
51.  Difficulty  of  deciding  to  which  of  two  Bodies  a  Measure  is  most  necessary 
to  be  yielded  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. — 52.  A  certain  preference  of  the 
Landed  Interest  over  the  Foreign  Grower.  Advantages  gained  if  the  Corn- 
Laws  had  been  repealed  sooner.  The  People  of  Great  Britain  will  be  worse 
off  in  a  year  of  Famine  by  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  than  before  it.  Assis- 
tant means  of  preventing  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws 
to  Farmers. — 55.  Less  Food  will  be  got  by  a  Repeal.  It  is  difficult  to  raise 
the  Price  of  Goods,  but  it  is  easy  to  reduce  them. — 56.  Workmen  better  off  in 
years  of  Famine  without  a  Repeal,  than  in  years  of  Famine  with  a  Repeal. 
The  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  will  give  rise  to  much  Gambling,  Speculation, 
and  Ruin. — 57.  Time  of  Labour  Regulation. — The  injurious  effects  of  regulating 
the  time  of  Labour.  Destructive  of  all  Commercial  prosperity.  An  ex- 
ample of  thoughtless  Humanity. — 59.  It  is  likely  to  cause  an  increase  of  Fo- 
reign trade  to  the  injury  of  this  country.  It  may  prove  destructive  before  it 
works  out  its  own  repeal.  It  has  a  very  humane  appearance.  The  Work- 
men supposed  wages  were  to  be  the  same  as  in  long  Hours.  Foreign  Compe- 
tition and  Cheap  Goods.  Difficulty  of  suddenly  raising  Wages. — 62.  Impossi- 
bility of  giving  Wages  for  ten  hours  as  for  ten  and  a-half.  Workmen  will 
have  more  money  by  the  time  not  being  regulated,  and  will  be  healthier  and 
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better  fed  at  all  times.  Taking  advantage  of  a  sudden  order.  Regulation  of 
time  may  appear  humane,  but  is  injurious.  What  to  legislate  for  in  Trades. 
It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  Law. — 66.  Will  cause  Manufacturers  to  go 
abroad. 


CHURCH,  &c. 

Page  1 .  There  are  at  present  no  particular  measures  which  divide  parties. 
Reform  Bill.  Corn-Laws. — 3.  Progressive  and  selfish  advance  of  Free-Trade. 
— 4.  Free-Trade  only  when  we  cannot  do  any  better.  Religion  the  next  great 
subject  that  is  likely  to  divide  parties. — 6.  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Revenues  of  Establishments.  General  progressive  causes  for 
doing  away  with  Establishments. — 9.  Origin  of  Establishments.  Origin  of  the 
Scotch  Establishment.  Right  of  the  Church  to  her  Revenues.  Endowments 
Scriptural  or  not. — 12.  Evils  of  Voluntaryism,  and  benefits  of  Establishments 
to  all  and  to  Voluntaries.  Establishments  of  vital  importance  to  the  State  and 
Country.  Purity  and  Simplicity  of  the  Scotch  Church.  Superiority  of  the 
Established  over  the  Voluntary  Church. — 16.  Voluntary  Ministers  are  apt  to 
be  subservient  and  too  much  under  the  power  of  their  Flocks.  Universality  of 
Establishments. — 18.  America  an  example  of  the  working  of  the  Voluntary 
principle  without  the  counteracting  benefit  of  an  Establishment.  An  Endowed 
Church  a  constant  source  of  religion  in  all  times.  The  Members  of  Voluntary 
Churches  very  disputatious. — 21.  An  Endowed  Church  more  in  accordance 
with  Scripture  than  a  Voluntary  Church.  Non-disapproval  of  the  Reyium  Do- 
num  by  Scotch  Voluntaries.  More  Endowments  not  desirable  or  possible  to  be 
given  in  the  present  state  of  the  Country.  The  Church  not  particularly  bene- 
fited by  its  State  connection.  Interest  of  all  Governments  to  have  an  Endowed 
Church. — 24.  Many  desire  to  do  away  with  Endowments.  Ingratitude  and 
want  of  foresight  in  wishing  to  do  away  with  the  Establishment.  Bad  ex- 
ample of  interference  and  appropriation.  As  the  Members  of  the  Scotch  Church 
have  increased,  its  Revenues  have  not  increased.  Way  in  which  Secessions 
have  arisen. — 27.  Way  in  which  Secessions  have  arisen.  Inapplicability  of 
quotations  of  Scripture  in  favour  of  this  and  many  other  opinions  or  subjects. 
Right  of  the  Church  alone  to  its  Revenues.  The  Nation  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  Burden  of  supporting  the  Church. — 30.  Annuity-Tax,  or  right  of 
Towns  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  paying  Tithes.  John  Knox  the  cause  of 
Scotland  getting  Endowments.  Simplicity  of  the  Scotch  Religion.  The  simple 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  the  rule  of  direction  in  Religion. — 33.  The  Establish- 
ment the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  other  branches  of  it.  The  destroying  of 
the  Establishment  is  like  killing  a  parent. — 34.  The  Establishment  the  great 
cause  of  Scotland's  prosperity  and  improvement.  Necessity  of  being  prepared 
with  a  substitute  for  the  Establishment. — 35.  A  substitute  for  Endowments. 
— 37.  Another  way  of  Endowing.  Amount  of  Stipend. — 37.  A  way  of  raising 
a  Fund. — 39.  The  English  Church.  Appropriation  of  the  Revenues  of  the 
Scotch  Church  is  more  a  subject  for  a  legal  than  a  parliamentary  decision. 
The  English  Church  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  alienation  of  its  Revenues. 
Exorbitancy  of  some  of  their  Stipends  as  money  is  to  be  had  at  present,  and 
religious  instruction  required.  Great  wish  to  appropriate  the  Irish  Revenues. 
— 42.  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Disruption  could  not  be  said  to  be  on 
Scriptural  grounds.  The  Disruption  was  an  extension  of  the  Scotch  Church 
much  required. — 45.  Patronages.  Remuneration  for  giving  up  Patronages. 
High  price  of  English  Patronages.  Tendency  of  Seceded  Churches  to  disap- 
prove of  Endowments. — 48.  A  Church  has  no  right  to  act  contrary  to  law  as 
it  is.  Claim  of  the  Free  Church  to  Churches  built  before  the  Disruption. — 50. 
The  Free  Church  ought  to  have  bargained  for  the  Churches  built  by  them. 
Colleges,  &c.  Sites.  Education  for  the  Poor.  Interest  of  all  that  all  should 
be  Educated.— 53.  Religious  Education. — Bible  a  part  of  Education. — 54.  Ne- 
cessary to  educate  Roman  Catholics.  Too  much  separation  of  different  Schools 
into  different  Religions. — 55.  Ought  Protestants  to  pay  and  teach  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Priests?  Confessional  a  great  objection  against  Catholicism.  Evil  ef- 
fects of  Man  forgiving  Sins. — 59.  The  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests' 
power.  Better  Education  of  the  Priesthood.  The  Unmarried  state  of  the  Priest- 
hood.— 60.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  our  Religion  to  assist  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  ?  Example  of  its  being  allowable  and  our  duty. — 61.  Maynooth  Grant. 
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Reasons  for  improving  the  Irish  Priesthood.  Means  of  improving  the  Priest- 
hood. Protestants  allowed  to  read  any  and  all  Books  on  all  Religions. — 64. 
Endowment  of  Roman  Catholics.  Supposed  precedents  for  endowing  them. 
Right  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Irish  Church  Revenues.— 67.  Grant  to  May- 
nooth  was  to  liberalize  the  Students. — 68.  Popular  Notions  on  Scripture. — The 
Devil  and  his  Power.  Man  and  his  Origin  and  Power.  Power  of  Man  to  re- 
sist Sin.  The  Devil  has  no  Power  of  himself.— 70.  God  can  do  no  Sin.  God 
causing  Famine.  "What  is  Hell?  What  is  Heaven? — 72.  Are  there  other 
Worlds  ?  Are  there  not  Worlds  superior  to  ours  ? — 73.  Hypochondriasis,  and 
Fancies,  and  Means  of  allaying  these.  Rising  during  Sleep.  Magnetism  and 
Miracles. — 75.  What  is  the  Spirit  ?  Supposed  way  in  which  God  watches  and 
protects  us. — 77.  Reading  and  Preaching  Sermons  from  heart.  Catechism  of 
the  Scotch  Church.  Punishing  the  Innocent  for  the  Guilty.  Visiting  on  Chil- 
dren the  Sins  of  the  Father.  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  and  Escaping  Detec- 
tion.—78.  Is  it  Scriptural  or  not  to  take  stimulant  Liquors  ? 


IRELAND. 

Page  1.  The  necessity  of  having  or  not  having  a  Viceroy  for  Ireland.  Has 
the  time  arrived,  or  when  is  it  likely  to  arrive,  so  as  not  to  require  a  Viceroy  ? 
General  character  of  the  Irish. — 3.  The  Viceroy  a  means  of  improving  and 
quieting  the  Irish.  Confidence  of  the  Irish  towards  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish.  Distrust  towards  their  own  Nobility  and  Absentees. — 5.  General  quali- 
fications of  a  Viceroy.  Permanency  of  character  of  Hereditary  Nobility  and 
Landed  Proprietors. — 6.  Who  ought  to  be  Members  of  Parliament,  and  who  are 
likely  to  act,  and  judge,  and  decide  impartially,  and  for  the  general  good. 
Whether  is  a  Mercantile  man  or  a  Landed  Proprietor  likely  to  give  the  most 
impartial  decision  ?  The  loss  of  the  Irish  Parliament. — 8.  A  Viceroy  a  means 
of  preventing  Absenteeism.  The  great  power  of  Landlords  to  improve  the 
Irish.  Income  of  the  Viceroy.  A  Viceroy  having  the  general  good  opinion  of 
the  Irish. — 11.  The  Viceroy  giving  up  his  appointment  too  early,  an  evil. — 
12.  Ways  of  improving  Irish  Education.  Roman  Catholics.  Equal  rights 
with  others.  Improved  Religious  Education.  Railways.  Manufactures. — 14. 
Emigration. — 15.  The  Improvement  of  the  Soil.  The  planting,  and  growth, 
and  cultivation  of  Trees  for  profit,  &c.  Trees  as  a  protection  to  Crops.  Trees 
to  be  protected  on  first  being  planted.  Breeding  of  Cattle. — 17.  Great  value 
of  Lime. — 18.  Coal.  Brick  Works.  Proper  and  durable  kind  of  Tile  for 
Drains. — 19.  Remedy  for  Damp  Houses — Surface-damp.  Mortgages.  Agents. 
Exorbitant  Charges  of  Agents. — 21.  Who  to  let  your  Farms  to.  High  Rents. 
Leases. — 22.  Poor-Laws.  Necessity  of  Poor-Laws  to  prevent  greater  evils. 
Poor-Laws  a  great  means  of  preventing  Disease  and  Fever. — 23.  Baths  a  source 
of  general  good.  Wash-Houses.  Parks. — 24.  Soup-Kitchens  one  of  the  best 
means  of  preserving  Health  and  assisting  the  Poor. — 25.  Health  and  its  pre- 
servation. Nourishment  prevents  Contagion. — 26.  Fresh  and  pure  Air  pre- 
vents Contagion.  Heat  preserves  the  Health.  Clothing,  its  Distribution.  Cir- 
culation of  pure  Air. — 28.  Sewers  and  Malaria  Grounds.  Public  Wants. — 30. 
Infirmaries  for  Disease,  &c,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  its  farther  increase. 
Building  expensive  Hospitals  ;  Money  better  employed  otherwise.  First  duties 
of  Charity.  Grants  to  Hospitals. — 31.  Little  chance  of  making  efficient  Laws 
for  the  general  health  as  this  country  at  present  is.  Laws  already  in  exist- 
ence sufficient.  Poors'  Houses.  Out-of-door  Poor  less  healthy  than  in-door 
Poor.  Dieting  of  the  Poor. — 34.  Sources  of  the  great  expense  of  supporting 
the  Poor.  Give  no  Money- Wages  to  the  Poor. — 35.  Temperance  and  Father 
Mathew.  The  Irish  at  one  time  an  intemperate  People.  Expense  incurred  by 
Father  Mathew  in  carrying  out  his  Temperance  Scheme.  Father  Mathew's 
power  not  likely  to  be  transferred  to  any  other. — 37.  Equal  rights  of  the  Irish 
with  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Great  capabilities  as  a  Manufacturing  and 
Shipping  Country. — 38.  Grants  to  Universities.  Yearly  Grants  to  Ireland. — 
39.  General  condition  of  Spain. — Spain. — Spain  an  improvable  Country.  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  setting  an  example  to  the  nation  by  manufacturing. — 42.  Mo- 
nopolies, and  the  duties  of  a  Government  with  Monopolies. — 43.  Algiers  and  the 
French. — Paris  and  its  Fortresses,  and  their  advantages.  Advantage  to  France. 
Regencies.  France  and  a  Regency. — 45.  France,  Revolution,  Great  Britain,  Sfc. 
—Succession  to  make  it  stable.    The  wealthy  and  upper  ranks  not  support- 
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ing  themselves. — 46.  System  of  Education  has  been  the  cause  of  Democracy. 
One  step  from  Universal  Suffrage  to  Eevolution. — 47.  Prime  Ministers  blamed 
for  not  being  steady  to  one  principle.— 47.  Education  is  of  an  ignorant  kind. — 
48.  Country  ripe  for  Revolution.  Causes  of  Eevolution.  Revolution  in  Eu- 
rope.— 48.  Cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  King  of  France. — 49.  Remarks  on 
Guizot  as  Prime  Minister.  Revolution  in  France  and  Revolution. — 50.  To 
stop  French  invasion.  Revolution  in  Europe. — 51.  Injurious  hasty  Reforms. 
Likely  Termination  of  Revolution. — 52.  Success  of  Republics  that  have  already 
existed.  Rome.  Carthage.  Greece  as  a  Republic.  Venetian  Republic.  Pro- 
tectorate of  England.  Swiss  Republic.  American  Republic.  Republics  of 
South  America.  French  Republic. — 54.  Means  for  preventing  Revolution,  and 
Defence  in  War.  Militia.  Rotation  of  Troops. — 55.  A  new  force  to  preserve 
the  Irish.  Navy.  Benefits  of  our  Navy.  Swift  Steamers  to  carry  intelligence. 
Steam-Vessels.  Objections  to  Steam- Vessels  that  may  be  removed.  Funnels. 
Paddles,  Wheels.  Screw  Steamers.  Sailors'  Provisions.  To  get  Sailors. — 58. 
Future  prospects  in  the  governing  of  Britain.  Priests  of  Spain.  Guerillas  of 
Spain  and  other  Countries.  Preservation  of  domestic  quiet  in  Spain.— 61. 
Greece. — Greece,  and  the  Government  of  a  nation  in  its  infancy.  Advantages  of 
Greece  Commercially.  As  a  Naval  Power. — 62.  Turkey. — Turkey  and  the  Edu- 
cation of  its  Men,  and  especially  of  its  Women,  as  a  great  means  of  its  improve- 
ment. Turks  have  the  elements  of  being  a  great  Nation.  Preservation  of  Tur- 
key entire. — 65.  Russia. — Russia  with  a  part  of  Turkey. — Poland. — Great  cause 
of  the  downfal  of  Poland. — 67.  Advantages  of  Hereditary  Sovereigns  over  Elec- 
tive ones  and  Presidents. — Russia. — Boundaries  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
to  preserve  the  Balance  of  Power,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe.  Barriers  of 
Russia  against  encroachment.  Russia  and  her  Navy. — 70.  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Venice. — Austria.  Venice  to  Austria  in  a  Commercial  point  of  view. — 71.  To  Na- 
tionalize and  Assimilate  the  Venetians  to  the  Austrians. — Hungary. — Austria 
and  Hungary.  Variety  of  Languages  spoken  in  Great  Britain. — 72.  Disad- 
vantages to  Hungary  and  Austria  in  the  Hungarians  not  speaking  German. 
Great  injury  of  separating  Hungary,  &c.  from  Austria,  to  Europe  and  to  them- 
selves. Injurious  effects  of  having  too  large  Possessions. — 74.  Cause  of  Spain's 
want  of  Prosperity.  Evils  arising  from  altering  the  Succession.  Disputes 
about,  or  changes  of  the  Succession,  ought  to  be  referred  to  Crowned  Heads. — 
76.  A  King  has  no  right  to  alter  the  Succession.  Regency  preferable.  Inter- 
ference of  one  Nation  with  another. — 79.  Opium  and  China.  Varioits  Subjects  be- 
fore the  Public. — Pretended  Rights  of  the  Public  Injurious. — 80.  Game-Laws. — 
81.  Judges. — Unnecessary  Expense  of  having  too  many  Judges,  according  to  the 
Multitude.  Necessity  of  having  more  J udges  than  are  at  all  times  required. 
Decision  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. — 83.  Army,  its  Expense. — Difficulty  of  decid- 
ing the  Preferment  of  who  is  to  be  Commander-in-Chief. — 84.  Disbanding  of 
National  Guards,  &c. — 84.  Public  Claiming  Rights  where  they  do  not  exist. — 86. 
Pledging  of  Votes. — Pledging  Electors  to  Vote,  and  injury  of  giving  Pledges. 
When  Pledges  may  be  broken.  Multitude  deceived  by  fair-weather  Candi- 
dates, and  Vote  by  Ballot. — 88.  Income-Tax  as  just  and  equal  as  any. — 89. 
Banks. — Injury  to  Banks  from  Electioneering. — 90.  Banking  Restrictions  ne- 
cessary. Bank  of  England,  Joint-Stock  Banks,  a  National  Bank,  and  Bullion. 
Bank  of  England's  Liberality  in  making  advances.  The  benefits  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Evils  of  Joint-Stock  Banks.  False  appearances  of  the  Joint-Stock 
Banks. — 93.  A  National  Bank  an  injurious  and  hurtful  measure.  Evils.  Di- 
rectors. Stability  of  the  Bank. — 94.  Bullion. — 94.  Paper  Money ;  its  safety 
without  risk. — 95.  Law  of  Copyright. — Shewing  the  right  the  Public  have  to 
Books  over  other  Property. — 96.  Entail. — Law  of  Entail ;  the  Public  have  no 
right  to  interfere.  Benefits  of  Entail.  Injury  of  interfering  with  Entails. 
Entails  prudent  and  judicious. — 98.  To  keep  Entailed  Property  always  in  Re- 
pair, and.  to  Burden  all  Heirs  equally. — 98.  Tea. — Tea  and  Tea-Duties.  To 
prepare  Tea.  Injurious  effects  of  badly  prepared  Tea.  Benefits  of  Tea.  Moral 
effect  of  Tea-Drinking.  Those  who  do  not,  who  would  use  Tea  if  it  were 
cheaper.  Chances  of  an  increased  consumption  of  Tea. — 100.  Growth  of  Tea 
in  India.  Duty  on  Teas  used  by  the  Rich.  Amount  of  Duty  to  be  taken  off. 
Increase  of  Revenue.  Benefit  to  the  Poor.  Growth  of  Tea  in  India.  The 
Channel  Islands  and  Australia,  no  proof  of  an  increased  Consumption.  Little 
chance  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain  using  Tea  in  such  quantities  as  the  Aus- 
tralians, as  their  Wages  are  small.— 103.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Poor. 
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CEMETERIES. 


There  is  a  subject  at  present  before  the  public,  that  is,  the  Bill  of  Cemeteries, 
Health  of  Lord  Morpeth,  and  which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  the 
public  attention  lately.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  there  is 
one  which  has  a  close  bearing  on  it  in  many  respects,  both  as  re- 
gards disease  and  health,  and  is  of  some  importance  in  both  cases, 
— we  allude  to  churchyards,  or,  as  they  are  now  styled  when  new, 
Cemeteries. 

The  old  churchyards,  which  are  most  frequently  or  often  situated  A  Source  of 
within  a  town,  have  been  considered  to  be  highly  deleterious  and^sease- 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  unhealthy  ema- 
nations which  are  apt  to  arise  from  the  putrefaction  and  decay  of 
the  dead  bodies,  and  that  more  especially  where  they  are  over- 
crowded ;  and  such  is  likely  to  occur,  to  a  greater  degree,  from  an 
extraordinary  number  of  deaths  from  fever  and  plague,  &c. 

The  churches  within  which  bodies  have  been  or  are  buried,  or 
which  are  situated  within  such  churchyards,  when  overcrowded, 
have  been  considered  to  be  unhealthy  from  the  same  cause  ;  now, 
if  such  be  the  case,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt,  it  would  be  a  good 
and  substantial  reason  to  have  new  burying-places  in  the  outskirts 
or  suburbs  of  the  different  towns,  on  account  of  the  old  grounds 
being  unhealthy. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  and  of  itself  sufficient,  and  which  no  Necessity  for 
one  will  object  to,  and  that  is  one  of  necessity ;  and  that  necessity^11  mcrease  of 
is,  that  in  most  towns,  and  in  all  towns  where  the  population  is  jn_Cemeteries- 
creasing,  the  grounds  of  the  old  churchyards  are  all  occupied  by 
the  older  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  graves  being  too  near  one  ano- 
ther and  overcrowded ;  which  last  also  means,  that  many  families 
have  too  little  burying-space  for  their  own  families,  and  cannot  get 
more  adjoining  their  own,  and  in  many  cases  they  cannot  get  it  in 
the  same  churchyard.    There  is  also  insufficient  room  for  the  in- 
creased, increasing,  and  new  population  ;  as  a  burying-place  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  a  century  ago  or  less,  is 
not  so  now.    But  even  these  old  damp  burying-grounds  might  be 
drained,  and  walks  made  through  them,  and  so  improved  and  or- 
namented, that  they  might  answer  as  places  for  recreation,  enjoy- 
ment, and  health  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  old  burying-places,  we  will  say  some- 
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thing  with  regard  to  the  new,  or  cemeteries,  as  they  are  now  named ; 
more  with  the  view  of  their  being  places  of  moral  amusement,  re- 
creation, health,  and  enjoyment,  than  from  a  desire  to  have  them, 
from  the  old  churchyards  being  unhealthy. 
A  Substitute      New  cemeteries  are  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  parks 
for  Parks  and^ich  any  town  and  its  inhabitants  can  have. 
Health0  tnere  seems  to  be  great  difficulty  to  get  money  for  the  purpose 

of  forming  and  purchasing  grounds  for  parks,  even  for  large  and 
populous  towns  ;  and  where  they  have  been  got  up,  the  subscrip- 
tions for  such  have  not  been  raised  solely  in  the  towns  themselves, 
but  also  from  other  places  and  persons,  either  from  want  of  money 
or  from  the  want  of  the  will  to  give  it,  or  from  the  wealthy  not 
seeing  the  necessity,  or  not  caring  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  especially  of  the  lower  or  working-classes  ;  it  therefore  cannot 
be  expected  that  small  and  overcrowded  towns  will  be  able  to  get 
up  such  parks  as  are  suited  to  the  size  of  their  towns. 
Means  and  During  the  last  half  century,  most  towns  which  had  waste  lands, 
Likelihood  of  greens,  commons,  or  parks  (more  common  in  England  than  in  Scot- 
getting  them  ian(j^  belonging  to  their  corporations,  and  to  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tants had  access,  have  been  sold  or  cultivated,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  domestic  improvements  in  the  towns,  such  as  cleaning  and 
lighting  them  better  ;  and,  in  other  cases,  the  parks  belonging  to 
them  have  been  alienated  or  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  town.* 

It  is  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  want  of  parks  that  we  would 
recommend  Cemeteries  to  be  got  up,  as  they  may  be  done  at  almost 
no  expense,  and  yet  have  the  advantage  of  being  made  places  of 
public  resort  and  recreation,  for  fresh  air  and  health  to  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  more  especially  the  working-classes,  and  such  as 
may  be  closely  confined  to  sedentary  and  unhealthy  occupations. 
There  are  many  who  wTould  subscribe  to  them  from  interested  and 
pecuniary  motives ;  as  they  might  make  something  by  the  profits 

*  The  King's  Park  of  Edinburgh,  as  an  example,  where,  from  some  unknown 
reason  or  other,  or  from  some  person  or  persons  too  officiously  zealous  about  the 
delicacy  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  senses  or  visual  organs,  have  by  some 
means  or  other  deprived  large  numbers  of  the  poor  of  the  means  of  getting  their 
clothes  cleaned  and  dried,  and  thus  encouraging  uncleanness,  filth,  and  disease  ;  the 
clothes,  being  washed,  although  perhaps  riddled,  or  a  little  the  worse  of  the  wear 
in  some  cases,  could  not  offend  the  eyes  of  many,  and  we  are  sure  at  least  those 
of  Her  Majesty,  who  was  so  rarely  to  see  them  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  a  sight  of  them 
on  the  persons  of  her  most  loyal  and  humble  subjects  in  a  state  of  filth  and  un- 
cleanness would  have  a  more  disgusting  and  bad  effect  on  Her  Majesty;  and  the 
recollection  of  meeting  them  thus  so  frequently,  would  prevent  her  coming  to  Holy- 
rood  so  frequently.  We  think,  if  Her  Majesty  had  felt  the  drying  the  linen  so  dis- 
agreeable, but  we  do  not  suppose  such  to  be  the  case,  and  do  not  even  believe  she 
knew  either  that  such  was  done  or  that  such  had  been  prohibited,  but  supposing  it 
was  all  true,  the  drying  might  be  given  up  during  her  stay  there  ;  but  so  far  as  any 
of  the  squeamishly  delicate  inhabitants  are  concerned,  we  think,  when  so  much  is 
said  about  Health  Bills,  that  the  privilege  ought  to  be  restored,  as  it  is  very  difficult, 
and  even  attended  with  expense,  for  them  to  get  it  done  elsewhere  ;  I  ehould  almost 
fancy  they  had  a  legal  right,  as  it  has  been  done  from  time  immemorial.  When  a 
person  gets  on  clean  linen,  it  creates  a  species  of  self-approbation,  which  has  the  mo- 
ral effect  of  elevating  his  self-respect,  and  makes  him  shave  and  wash  himself,  which 
in  most  cases  he  would  not  do  if  his  linen  were  foul ;  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  whole 
is  to  create  a  self-respect  so  to  keep  them  from  evil,  as  well  as  make  them  ashamed 
of  being  seen  with  their  dirty,  and,  most  likely,  dissipated,  companions,  and  at  the 
same  time  creating  in  others  a  desire  to  appear  in  the  same  state  of  cleanliness. 
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arising  from  shares  in  such.  Others,  again,  from  wishing  places  to 
bury  their  families.  Others,  from  their  having  workmen,  and  ex- 
pecting more  work  being  done  by  them  in  a  given  space  of  time, 
and  for  the  same  wages,  by  having  their  workmen  cheerful  and  in 
good  health.  Others,  from  a  benevolent  and  charitable  spirit,  in 
order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  their 
health  and  happiness.  Others  from  its  being  connected  with  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  motives  of 
public  health  ;  and  about  which  last  all  are  crying  out,  and  striving 
to  effect  and  to  promote, — whether  with  more  than  empty  words, 
their  actions  or  the  public  health  will  shew. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  speculators,  there  are  many,  but  such  are 
not  to  be  depended  on  alone  ;  but  if  residing  in  the  towns  them- 
selves, and  combining  speculation  with  the  necessity  of  having 
places  of  interment  for  their  families,  they  will  be  found  to  be  not 
a  few.  The  second  class,  those  who  from  necessity  alone  require 
it,  will  be  found  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  former;  and  they 
also  may  be  stimulated  by  the  chances  of  profit.  I  should  consider 
them  a  large  proportion.  The  third  class,  the  masters,  are  not  so 
numerous  ;  but,  if  willing,  may  be  depended  on  to  give  great  assist- 
ance both  by  purse  and  example.  The  fourth  class,  the  benevolent, 
are  generally,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  in  great  proportions,  either 
in  this  or  any  thing  else  ;  but  such  numbers  as  there  are,  which  is 
not  many  in  each  single  town,  they,  by  their  example  and  benevo- 
lent efforts  to  this  as  well  as  to  any  other  good  work,  keep  up,  ex- 
cite, and  assist  the  good  intentions  and  efforts  of  others.  The  last 
class,  those  who  cry  out  about  Health  Bills  and  Medical  Police 
Regulations,  give  no  more  than  their  voices,  which  no  doubt  is  of 
some  use ;  but  they  are  not  numerous  in  the  way  of  assistance  with 
their  purses  when  each  town  is  taken  separately. 

We  would  highly  recommend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  all, 
as  supplying  a  very  important  deficiency, — that  of  public  parks, — for 
the  welfare  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  To  all  ranks  and 
ages,  from  the  infant  carried  by  the  nurse  to  the  old  man  who  may 
be  tottering  into  his  grave,  they  are  constant  sources  of  health,  and 
are  lungs,  ventilators,  and  suppliers  of  fresh  air  to  towns.  Ceme- 
teries should  not  have  too  many  bodies,  that  is,  to  have  the  rooms 
allotted  to  graves  too  small ;  and  each  family  ought  to  have  at  least 
two  rooms  or  breadths  instead  of  only  having  one,  which  is  com- 
moner than  the  former  in  old  burying-places,  but  which  is  very  in- 
convenient, and  apt  to  afflict  the  feelings  of  the  relations  and  those 
around,  if  two  persons  belonging  to  the  same  family  were  to  be 
buried  in  the  same  grave  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  by  the 
coffin  of  the  first  being  broken,  and  the  body  exposed,  more  or  less, 
as  well  as  the  unhealthiness  which  is  apt  to  arise  from  the  putrid 
remains  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  to  those  around. 

Cemeteries  ought  to  be  placed,  if  the  grounds  in  the  neighbour-  Best  situation 
hood  will  allow  of  it,  in  an  elevated  and  commanding  situation,  for  Ceme- 
with  a  good  prospect  and  cheerful  view  in  some  direction,  as  a  goodtenes- 
view  adds  to  the  pleasure,  and  enlivens  and  strengthens  the  senses, 
and  by  so  doing,  the  health  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  mind, 
when  combined  with  recreation.  It  may  also  be  a  means  of  making 
many  take  exercise  who  would  not  if  they  had  no  pleasure  for  the 
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senses  combined  with  it ;  or  others  who  cannot  appreciate  the  bene- 
fit of  exercise,  but  who  take  it  when  it  is  to  be  got  by  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  thus  get  health  without  seeking  for  it,  or 
knowing  they  are  getting  it. 
ftTrounte^  The  Srounds  ought  to  be  tastefully  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  walks,  seats,  &c,  as  well  as  to  have  vacant  and  unoccupied 
spots  without  graves,  so  as  to  allow  any  to  recline  or  rest  on  them, 
and  not  confine  them  to  bare  walks.  Some  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  health  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and,  by  the  same  means,  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and,  I  believe,  there  are  many  who  might, 
in  combination,  if  not  individually,  subscribe  for  vacant  spaces,  and 
even  have  sepultural  places  for  their  own  families,  as  they  might 
require  such.  The  vacant  spaces  might  be  named  by  such  benevo- 
lent persons,  or  after  their  own  name.  Free  access  should  be  given 
to  all.  These  Cemeteries  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  parks,  ex- 
cepting for  gymnastic  exercises,  but  for  this  purpose  there  might  be 
grounds  of  small  extent  close  by  the  Cemeteries  ;  they  would  not 
require  to  be  large,  on  account  of  having  the  Cemeteries  for  walk- 
ing in.  If  such  were  to  be  got  up,  they  would  require  to  be  entirely 
separated,  and  even  at  some  distance  from  the  Cemetery,  as,  if  in 
close  contact,  the  noise  of  such  amusements  would  take  away  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  place.  They  might  be  near  enough,  and  yet  have 
no  appearance  of  being  in  the  same  near  neighbourhood.  This  might 
be  done  by  having  a  thick  strip  of  plantation  beside  the  gymnastic 
ground,  on  the  side  next  to  the  Cemetery,  with  two  or  three  fields, 
or  more,  between  them,  and  to  have  a  communication  between  the 
two,  a  walk,  with  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  on  each  side.  A  piece  of  ground 
for  this  purpose  might  be  got,  if  it  were  thought  to  be  desirable,  after 
the  Cemetery  was  finished.  It  would  be  requisite,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  to  get  the  Cemetery  where  such  a  piece  of  ground 
might  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained.  If  it  should  be  thought  re- 
quisite, it  would  be  a  nice  and  pleasing  variety  to  those  who  might 
only  be  taking  walking  exercise,  the  looking  on  and  seeing  others 
amusing  themselves.  If  public  baths  were  to  be  erected,  they  might 
be  made  at  or  near  the  same  place  ;  but  this  would  not  be  so  con- 
venient in  large  towns,  as  a  central  position  would  be  found  more 
convenient;  but  if  they  were  placed  beside  the  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment, there  would  be  many  who  might  be  inclined  to  take  a  bath 
after  their  walk  who  would  not  otherwise  do  it,  and  those  who  take 
baths  would  be  doubly  invigorated  by  having  a  refreshing  walk  both 
before  and  after  it.  Again,  those  who  were  taking  gymnastic  exer- 
cises would  no  doubt  feel  much  inclined  to  cleanse  and  refresh  them- 
selves by  a  bath  after  such  amusements,  which  they  might  not  other- 
wise be.  By  having  so  many  different  and  essential  stores  of  health 
in  one  place,  you  have  all  the  necessary  means  for  renewing  and 
preserving  health  always  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  Cemeteries 
will  thus  be  places  for  invigorating  the  body  as  well  as  the  senses, 
without  which  last  being  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  body  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  strengthen,  or  to  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state. 
As  sources  of  They  will  be  places  for  laying  up  stores  of  health,  and  make  those 
health.  who  frequent  them  better  able  to  bear  up  against  famine,  fever,  and 
disease,  and  the  minor  mishaps  of  thfs  life  ;  and  their  minds  being 
put  in  a  healthy  and  cheerful  state,  Will  prevent  them  from  being 


discontented  and  irritable, — will  make  them  more  contented  with 
their  condition  in  life,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  will  thus  be  a 
means  of  making  them  better  and  more  powerful  workmen,  as  well 
as  good  and  better  subjects, — more  easy  to  be  ruled  and  governed 
in  times  of  public  commotion  and  trouble.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Cemeteries  are  better  than  their  own  houses,  or,  at  the  best, 
dusty  streets  and  roads. 

All  are  interested  in  this  subject.  The  speculator,  those  from  ne-  Interest  of  all 
cessity,  the  legislator,  the  master,  and  lastly,  the  benevolent.  The  in  them, 
purposes  of  all  and  each  of  these  might  be  attained  without  loss  to 
any ;  and  yet  those  who  were  to  reap  the  advantage  would  have 
more  pleasing  and  hallowed,  as  well  as  more  reverential  feelings  for 
the  dead,  as  well  as  for  death,  from  its  being  in  connection  with  their 
pleasure  and  health.  It  would  keep  them  in  remembrance,  and  not 
make  them  forgetful  of  it,  as  some  believe,  from  too  frequent  com- 
munication wearing  off  the  effect,  or  that  stern  dread,  fear,  and  awe 
which  some  fancy  is  the  only  true  mark  of  a  right  feeling  and  respect 
for  the  dead,  but  which  is  taken  away  by  frequency  of  association 
with  this  or  any  other  thing  else  that  is  dreadful.  By  being  fre- 
quently there  it  would  remind  them  of  their  frail  mortality,  and 
make  the  idea  of  it  pleasanter,  and  make  them  better  able  to  think 
of  its  approach,  than  when  they  had  a  gloomy  and  fearful  impres- 
sion of  its  coming ;  no  doubt  there  is  something  hallowing  and 
pleasing  in  some,  or  what  are  called  pleasant,  venerable  old  church- 
yards, but  there  are  many  more  which  cause  a  fearful  and  disagree- 
able impression.  There  are  some  who  consider  it  a  want  of  respect 
or  violation  of  the  dead  to  make  burying-grounds  places  of  recrea- 
tion :  but  when  it  is  considered  as  a  means  to  prevent  death,  and 
make  life  pleasant,  and  to  impart  happiness,  such  false  respect  for 
the  dead  must  give  way  to  the  benefit  the  living  are  to  receive ;  for 
the  living  and  the  preservation  of  life  are  to  be  attended  to  and  to  be 
preferred  to  the  false,  but,  when  in  its  proper  place,  true  respect  for 
the  dead.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  antiquated  feelings  are 
fast  dying  away  under  a  more  enlightened  system  of  thought,  but  it 
is  not  long  ago  since  such  notions  were  prevalent. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  parks,  and  instead  of 
them,  Cemeteries,  from  being  sources  from  which  health,  fresh  and 
pure  air,  are  to  be  derived,  and,  together  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
nourishment,  are  the  two  only  great  assistants  in  preventing  dis- 
ease, and  more  especially  fever,  which  is  apt  to  arise  from  a  want 
of  any  one  of  these,  as  also,  in  a  minor  degree,  from  want  of  clean- 
liness, as  well  as  from  intemperance,  which  breaks  down  and 
weakens  the  body,  and  is  a  means  of  preventing  the  receiving  and 
taking  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  other  three.  Cemeteries  may  also 
have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  intemperate  from  their  dissipated 
companions,  and  having  any  one  of  these  many  good  effects,  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  of  itself  to  stimulate  all  to  erect  and  construct  Ceme- 
teries, &c,  but  when  all  these  different  reasons  are  combined,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  they  ought  to  attract  and  stimulate  the  attention 
of  all  to  such  an  easy  and  effectual  means  of  repressing,  improv- 
ing, and  remedying  such  important  evils  under  which  all  are 
labouring. 
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Mr  Cobden  Note. — When  so  large  a  sum  as  L.80,000  has  been  collected  as  a  testimonial  to 
and  his  Mr  Cobden  ;  if  he  is  wealthy  enough  without  it,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  given  up  by 

tribute.  Mr  Cobden  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  baths,  or  parks,  or  cemeteries,  say  for  instance 

in  his  own  district,  and  such  places  to  be  named  after  him  ;  or  a  thousand  pounds 
or  less  might  be  given  to  so  many  different  places,  as  an  encouragement  to  others  to 
assist  in  such  undertakings.  We  do  not  deny  that  Mr  Cobden  assisted  very  much, 
for  a  few  years,  in  the  attempts  to  get  the  Corn-Laws  repealed,  but  he  also  had  very 
powerful  assistance  ;  but  there  is  one  person  who,  we  think,  deserves  greater  praise, 
and  has  more  merit,  than  Mr  Cobden  or  any  other  person,  but  one  who  is  seldom 
heard  of  now — we  mean  Mr  Buckingham,  who,  every  session  for  many  years,  we 
might  almost  say  single-handed,  kept  up  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws. 
We  have  no  doubt,  if  he  had  not  kept  alive  the  attention  of  the  public  annually  to 
this  important  subject,  it  would  have  fallen  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  ground,  and 
there  would  not  have  been  so  many  prepared  supporters  to  carry  it  so  quickly 
through  as  it  was  done  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  so.  He  alone  prepared 
the  way,  kept  up  the  fire,  and  rendered  it  an  easy  matter,  when  a  famine  arose,  for 
Mr  Cobden  and  the  League  to  effect  its  repeal.  It  is  curious  a  Buckingham  should 
be  an  opponent  leader,  and  get  a  testimonial,  when  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  a  Buck- 
ingham should  be  the  great  leader  for  their  repeal,  and  get  no  testimonial,  and  that 
both,  when  there  was  so  much  contention  about  the  measure,  should  never  be  heard 
of  during  or  after  the  strife,  and  another  carry  away  the  prize — Mr  Cobden. 


WILLS  OR  TESTAMENTS. 


Testaments  or  Wills  are  of  essential  importance  as  a  means  of  Wills  or  Tes- 
preventing  disputes  about  the  proper  succession  to  property  and taments- 
wealth,— as  to  whom  this  or  that  may  belong  to,  and  who  has  a  right 
to  this,  that,  and  the  other  article.  By  making  a  will,  in  general  all 
disputes  about  to  whom  anything  left  by  a  deceased  person  belongs 
to,  are  summarily  settled  by  referring  to  the  will.  There  are  dis- 
putes and  disagreements  among  distant  relations  towards  near  ones, 
about  they  would  have  got  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  if  there  injurious 
had  been  a  will.  They  say  they  ought  to  have  got  it,  and  have  as  results  from 
good  a  right  to  it,  as  it  was  always  intended  and  promised,  or  half  making 
promised  or  hinted  at  by  their  deceased  friend  that  they  were  to  1  s* 
get  it.  It  is  also  a  cause  of  unseemly  disputes  and  unholy  estrange- 
ments, hatred,  and  dislike  between  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their 
mother,  the  want  of  a  Will,  as  they  suppose  their  older  brother  or 
others  have  received  more  than  they  ought  to  have  got,  and  that 
they  have  got  less  than  their  right,  or  what  they  should  have  got ; 
some  perhaps  from  having  been  a  principal  help  and  means  of 
making  the  money,  others  from  the  care  they  took  of  it,  and  of  the 
person  of  the  deceased,  and  from  their  being  constantly  with  their 
parents,  while  the  others  were  away  or  looking  after  their  own  inte- 
rest or  affairs.  It  often  happens,  from  this  want  of  a  testament, 
that  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  their  neighbours  and  every  one  con- 
sidered to  be  so  affectionate  and  fond  of  one  another,  and  who  were 
brought  up  all  their  lives  together,  that  it  was  thought  nothing 
could  part  or  estrange  them  from  one  another,  have  yet,  from  the 
want  of  will,  and  the  distribution  of  their  father  and  mother's  pro- 
perty according  to  law,  become  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  one 
another,  and  have  remained  estranged  from  one  another  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  ;  and  even  the  children  of  these  have  passed,  and 
pass,  and  look  at  each  other  as  strangers,  and  in  many  cases  they 
do  not  know  one  another.  This  state  of  feeling  as  frequently  hap- 
pens where  there  is  a  will,  and  where  its  contents  are  divided  with 
too  much  partiality.  By  not  making  a  will,  many  npar  and  dear 
relations  who  have  and  had  a  right  to  expect  something  to  assist  or 
make  them  more  comfortable,  have,  by  the  want  of  a  will,  been  be- 
reft of  this  hope  which  their  relation  always  intended  for  them  in 
his  lifetime,  when  he  used  to  support  them,  and,  from  doing  so, 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  it ;  but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  a  will 
was  never  made,  and  they  were  left  in  poverty  or  beggary. 
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There  are  many  who  bring  up  near  relations  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  succeed  to  any  property  of  those  who  kept  or  reared  them 
in  affluence,  luxury,  or  comfort,  and  were  more  like  their  own 
children  than  more  distant  relations;  there  are  others  who  are 
brought  up  this  way,  who  are  not  relations,  but  by  the  not  making 
a  will  in  time,  by  accident,  disease,  and  death  suddenly  coming  on 
them,  and  cutting  them  off,  they  have  not  made  a  will,  and  those 
whom  they  have  so  long  and  carefully  provided  for,  and  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  see  properly  provided  for  after  their  death,  have 
been  reduced  and  left  in  poverty,  and  to  a  condition  in  life  which 
their  bringing  up  has  totally  unfitted  them  for,  and  such  bringing 
up  has  made  them  so  helpless,  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
vide for  their  least  wants. 

There  are  many  dependents  and  faithful  servants  who  have  served, 
and  perhaps  been  brought  up  with  their  masters  from  childhood, 
and  who  are  now  grey  in  his  service,  and  who  have  served  him  faith- 
fully, and  may  perhaps  have  been  a  means  of  preserving  and  pro- 
longing his  life,  from  their  care  and  attention,  and  from  their  faith- 
ful services ;  these  servants  have  a  right  to  be  supported  by  their 
master  after  they  are  unfit  for  service,  whether  they  have  served 
him  faithfully  or  not,  if  they  have  grown  grey  under  his  roof;  but 
those  who  have  been  faithful  ought  to  be  left  that  which  will  keep 
them,  in  a  state  of  comfort  for  the  rest  of  their  lives;  but  these  are 
frequently,  by  the  want  of  a  will,  turned  out  of  the  house  where 
they  have  been  and  served  so  faithfully  all  their  lives  ;  they  are 
cast  out  on  the  wide  world  with  what  pittance  they  may  have  saved, 
but  not  sufficient  to  keep  them,  and  are  left  comfortless  and  desti- 
tute by  the  want  of  a  will. 

All  servants  who  have  grown  grey  in  their  master's  service  ought 
to  have  a  sum  or  legacy  to  the  amount  or  more  which  will  keep 
them  comfortable,  given  to  them  in  their  master  or  mistress's  life- 
time ;  at  least  it  ought  to  be  handed  over  to  some  one  in  their  name, 
to  be  given  at  their  master's  death,  or  when  unfit  for  further  service, 
and  before  it  if  the  master  should  think  fit.  It  ought  to  be  so  fixed 
and  settled  that  it  may  not  be  squandered,  or  any  one  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  get  it  from  them,  as  this  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence. 
All  who  can  afford  to  give  it  before  death  ought  to  do  it,  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  been  dependent  upon  them,  and  who 
are  likely  to  want  by  their  not  making  a  will  or  testament.  There 
are  many  who  will  not  make  a  testament,  because  they  fancy  they 
are  too  young  to  do  it ;  but  as  death  may  lay  hold  on  them  any 
day,  it  is  not  too  soon.  Some  who  are  nervous,  and  suspect  their 
relations  wish  to  poison  them,  or  will  not  take  care  of  them,  that 
they  may  die  sooner,  instead  of  putting  off  making  a  will,  or 
being  frightened  to  do  so,  ought,  so  as  to  prevent  mistakes,  to  be- 
queath it  to  some  useless  purpose,  unless  they  live  to  a  certain  age, 
or  unless  they  live  and  are  comfortable  to  a  certain  age,  and  the 
longer  they  live  they  might  say  they  will  leave  their  relations  or 
others  more  money  than  if  they  were  to  live  only  for  a  short  time. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  make  wills,  because  they  are  afraid 
that  all  their  relations  will  wish  them  soon  dead  if  they  make  one, 
and  will  look  after  and  take  great  care  to  preserve  them,  so  long  as 
they  have  no  will,  that  they  may  not  leave  the  world  without  mak- 
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ing  a  will.    However  strange  it  may  seem,  such  a  feeling  is  very 
common. 

There  are  a  very  great  many  who  do  not  make  wills,  because  they 
think  they  have  too  little  to  put  into  a  will,  and  that  they  will  wait 
until  they  get  or  make  a  larger  amount  of  money  or  property,  and 
will  make  one  doing  do  for  all. 

There  are  many  who  put  off  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  saying  they  are  going  to  make  a  will,  and  never  get  it  done, 
when  they  are  carried  to  their  grave ;  and  so  disputes  and  law  pleas 
happen  among  their  relations,  and  servants  and  dependents  are  left 
in  want  and  poverty. 

There  are  many  who  make  wills  who  distribute  their  wealth  in  a  Improper  be- 
very  unfair,  thoughtless,  and  partial  manner,  and  also  in  a  very  in-  queathing  of 
secure  way,  so  that  any  one  may  get  what  they  have  left,  by  cheat-  Wllls- 
ing  and  taking  advantage  of  those  to  whom  it  is  bequeathed,  and 
such  may  never  get  it,  and  if  they  do,  they  only  get  a  part  of  it.  This 
may  and  very  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  girls,  who  are  easily 
swindled  and  cheated  out  of  their  money,  as  well  as  minors  or 
children,  or  the  silly  and  weak,  whose  persons  and  fortunes  may  be 
entrusted  to  unscrupulous  relations  and  guardians,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  money  entrusted  to  them,  never  give  it  up,  or  if 
they  do,  only  give  a  part  of  it,  and  keep  the  rest,  or  they  may  have 
squandered  the  whole  of  it ;  and  those  who  ought  to  have  got  it 
are  left  in  poverty,  while  they  ought  to  have  been  rich  and  affluent. 
It  would  often  be  better  not  to  make  a  will,  as  have  one  without 
the  administration  of  the  funds  being  carefully  cared  for,  and 
preserved  without  the  risk  or  chance  being  given  to  any  one  to  use 
them,  but  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  Most  wills,  so  far 
as  we  know  and  believe,  are  very  improperly,  injudiciously,  very 
carelessly,  and  thoughtlessly,  and  we  will  say,  are  very  and  most 
unaffectionately  made,  and  are  made  with  a  great  want  of  foresight, 
and  forethought  of  the  wants  and  risks  of  the  future,  in  so  far  as 
they  in  general  regard  their  wives  and  their  daughters. 

Wills  made  for  wives  and  daughters,  although  the  sum  given  to  Wills  for 
the  whole  may  be  large,  yet,  by  its  improper  and  injudicious  distri-  wives  and 
bution,  and  regulation  as  to  future  accidents  and  wants,  the  sum  to  daughters, 
each  is  very  small,  and  under  many  circumstances  more  likely  to 
happen  than  not,  the  sum  to  each  is  only  a  pittance,  and  the  inte- 
rest on  it,  if  each  singly  were  to  depend  on  it,  would  go  no  length 
in  supporting  them,  as  they  had  been  brought  up ;  but  if  this 
whole  sum  to  all,  and  say  not  just  so  much  given  to  the  sons,  who 
are  more  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  to  bear  up  against 
the  hardships  of  the  world, — we  say,  if  these  single  sums  to  the 
mother  and  each  of  the  girls  were  kept  in  one,  and  properly  regu- 
lated by  certain  distributions,  as  we  will  try  to  shew,  much  misery, 
discomfort,  poverty,  and  unhappiness  might  be  spared  to  mothers 
and  daughters  which  we  see  every  day.  We  may  see  widows  and 
daughters  in  every  town,  who,  by  this  improper  management  of 
their  portions,  are  in  very  poor  and  uncomfortable  circumstances ; 
and  this  happens  because  each  girl  gets  her  small  portion  at  her 
marriage ;  and  this  being  taken  from  the  general  stock,  as  they 
gradually  marry,  gradually  diminishes  the  comforts  of  the  rest ; 
and  of  the  last,  or  the  mother,  who  has  only  her  own  small  pittance 
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now  to  depend  on,  and  the  daughters  make  very  bad  and  improper 
and  hasty  marriages,  as  their  sisters  marry,  because  they  think 
they  will  be  better  off  than  on  their  own  small  pittance,  which  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  them  as  they  used  to  be  in  their  father's 
house,  where  they  might  live  in  splendour,  affluence,  or  comfort. 
Testaments  are  made  very  injudiciously  in  not  settling  and  fixing 
the  sums  on  the  girls,  so  that  any  person  by  taking  advantage  of 
her  may  not  get  it  into  their  hands,  and  use  it  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, if  it  is  not  fixed  in  such  a  way  that  a  husband  may  not  use 
it  and  squander  it  improperly,  and  if  he  should  die,  leave  nothing 
behind  him,  not  even  his  wife's  portion,  and  she  is  left  destitute 
by  not  fixing  it  on  her  for  her  life  at  least ;  or  it  may  happen  that 
it  is  not  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  creditors  of  a  husband  who  becomes 
bankrupt  from  seizing  on  the  wife's  portion,  which,  if  they  do,  and 
her  husband  should  at  the  time  leave  her  and  her  children  destitute. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  sums  to  wives  and  daughters 
should  be  so  fixed,  and  even  laid  out  before  death,  as  to  prevent 
such  things  happening,  if  such  should  happen  to  their  own  father, 
it  is  as  safe  to  do  it  when  you  can  •  no  one  knows  what  may  happen 
to  him.  A  father  may  be  very  wealthy,  but  he  may  sign  his  name 
as  a  security  to  a  sure  friend,  and  by  doing  so  sign  his  name  once 
too  often,  and  by  the  failure  of  his  friend,  he  and  his  family  are 
beggared ;  but  if  he,  while  he  had  been  wealthy  and  in  health,  had 
settled  and  fixed  his  wife's  and  his  daughter's  portions  on  them,  he 
and  they  might  have  lived  in  comfort,  although  he  had  lost  the 
rest  of  his  property ;  but  not  having  done  so,  or  having  only  so 
fixed  it  that  it  could  be  used  by  himself  for  his  creditors  if  they 
wished  it,  he  and  his  family  are  in  a  state  of  beggary.  It  ought  to 
be  so  fixed  that  neither  the  girls  nor  the  father  can  give  it  away 
until  the  girl's  death. 
Anndtieys,         Annuities  are  very  useful,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  one  girl ; 

but  where  there  are  many  girls,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  get 
married,  we  think  an  annuity  is  a  very  injudicious  and  unecono- 
mical way  of  leaving  them  money.  No  doubt,  many  have  not  the 
patience,  perseverance,  or  habit  of  keeping  money  when  they  have 
got  it,  and  they  fancy  by  putting  any  small  sums  which  they  may 
save  in  this  way  for  the  purposes  of  annuity,  it  is  thus  saved,  and 
a  provision  is  left  to  their  daughters  ;  but  if  they  did  not  do  this, 
they  would  spend  all  their  income,  and  be  able  to  leave  nothing  to 
their  wife  and  daughters.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are  many  who 
cannot  keep  and  save  small  sums  of  money.  Where  there  are 
such,  we  would  advise  them  to  buy  annuities  or  a  life  insurance  ; 
but  we  would  say  generally,  that  annuities  are  very  injudicious 
and  fatal  to  the  after  comfort  of  mothers,  and  girls  who  are  not 
likely  to  get  husbands  ;  if  the  single  annuities  of  four  girls  should 
only  amount  to  L.40  each,  one  would  think  the  L.40  a  very  nice 
marriage-portion ;  but  when  it  is  considered  the  girl  has  been 
brought  up  in  luxury  and  affluence,  it  is  less  than  enough  to  keep 
her.  If  the  four  do  not  marry,  considering  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  brought  up,  although  it  may  have  been  very  plain, 
L.160  is  not  a  very  great  deal  to  keep  them,  if  they  do  not  marry ; 
but  say  that  they  marry  or  die :  one  dies  or  marries,  and  three  are 
only  left  with  L.120  instead  of  L.160.    This  is  a  very  great  redue- 


tion.  If  it  had  not  been  an  annuity  which  dies  with  them,  it  might 
have  been  settled  on  the  other  three ;  but  it  happens  to  be  an 
annuity,  and  it  is  lost  to  them,  it  may  happen,  a  year  after  its  first 
payment.  A  second  dies,  and  the  other  two  are  left  with  only 
L.80.  They  had  a  house  before,  they  are  not  able  to  keep  it  with 
this.  If  their  sisters'  portion  had  not  been  an  annuity,  they  would 
have  had  double  of  what  they  now  have,  very  nearly  so  if  you 
take  the  interest  of  the  sums  from  the  first  time  you  collect  them ; 
for  the  annuity,  up  to  the  payment  of  it,  without  buying  an  annuity, 
and  adding  the  different  sums  together,  and  the  interest  of  them  up 
to  the  last  payment,  you  will  find  that  the  interest  from  this  sum  is 
not  very  far  short  of  the  annuity,  and  you  have  the  principal  sum, 
and  are  able  to  bequeath  it  at  death,  or  it  may  be  fixed  as  one 
sister  dies  to  the  others,  and  they  have  thus  the  full  amount  of  in- 
come, how  many  more  or  less  of  the  sisters  die.  If  a  third  sister 
dies,  the  fourth  is  only  left  with  L.40,  a  very  miserable  and  insuffi- 
cient sum,  when  she  might  have  had  at  the  least  L.140  a-year,  with 
a  large  principal,  and  might  get  a  good  husband  who  was  not  able 
to  marry  her  as  he  was  not  able  to  support  a  wife. 

Girls  are  far  better  to  live  singly  and  in  comfort  than  to  make 
hurried  and  unhappy  marriages,  as  they  will  do  to  improve  and 
better  their  condition,  as  most  of  them  fancy  they  do  by  marrying; 
such  unhappy  or  thoughtless  uncomfortable  marriages  are  very 
often  and  very  likely  to  be  made  by  an  improper  distribution  and 
regulation  of  girls'  portions,  from  a  want  of  foresight  in  not  giving 
proper  directions  with  regard  to  its  future  management. 

We  will  now  give  examples  of  various  sums  from  L.1000  a-year  Will  of  L.l  000 
down  to  L.150  a-year,  for  distribution  and  after-regulation,  for  thefor  a  mother, 
benefit  of  mothers  and  girls,  who,  by  injudicious  arrangement,  are^' 
often  left  imperfectly  provided  for.    We  will  say  a  father  has  son>' 
L.1000  a-year  to  leave  amongst  a  wife,  four  daughters,  and  a  son. 
A  father  with  this  income  ought  to  save  about  L.200  a-year  for 
various  necessities  and  circumstances  which  may  suddenly  occur, 
or  for  a  life  insurance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  more  to 
his  family — all  which  purposes  it  will  suit. 

Give  the  son  L.500  a-year,  and  the  mother  and  four  daughters 
the  other  L.500  amongst  them,  and  a  house  and  furniture,  or  the 
rent  of  the  house,  as  they  may  then  remove  to  the  country,  or  to  a 
part  of  the  town  more  healthy,  and  where  houses  are  cheaper,  and 
perhaps  better,  although  the  quarter  is  not  so  fashionable,  and  they 
will  be  better  able  to  associate  with  their  former  neighbours,  who, 
before  her  husband's  death,  were  perhaps  above  her  in  point  of  for- 
tune ;  and  it  may  be  as  well,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  she  gives  up 
regularly  associating  with  them,  as  it  will  only  lead  to  expense  and 
outlay  on  her  part,  to  give  and  receive  them  on  the  same  terms, 
while  her  fortune  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose  ;  but  if  they  or  she 
were  not  above  her  in  point  of  fortune  before  her  husband's  death, 
she  may  still  freely  associate  with  them  on  the  same  footing  as  be- 
fore, or  without  any  scarcely  perceivable  difference,  or  by  any  en- 
croachments on  her  and  her  daughters'  private  comforts,  in  order 
to  receive  them  in  the  same  way  as  before  ;  but  if  she  fancies  she 
cannot  do  it,  we  would  advise  such  a  one  to  be  satisfied  with  being 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  her  own  income,  whatever  that 
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may  be,  or  less,  as  the  society  will  be  generally  as  good  where  there 
is  L.300  as  L.500  a-year,  perhaps  there  will  be  less  of  affectation , 
and  more  of  good-will  in  those  of  the  smaller  sum. 
on^a^ister  or          an^  °^       daughters  marry  during  their  mother's  lifetime, 
sistera  marry-  *key  &et  notnmg  until  her  death,  at  least  not  above  L.20  a-year 
ing.  each,  as  they  are  married;  and  the  son,  at  the  mother's  death,  gets 

another  L.100  a-year,  which  makes  his  income  L.600  a-year ;  and 
the  four  girls  have  L.400  a-year  amongst  them,  and  the  house  or 
rent  of  it,  and  the  furniture.  If  one  girl  marries  she  gets  L.50  a- 
year  on  her  marriage,  and  three  sisters  are  left  with  L.350  a-year ; 
a  second  marries,  and  she  gets  L.50  a-year,  and  the  two  sisters  are 
left  with  L=300  a-year  ;  a  third  marries,  and  she  gets  L.50  a-year, 
and  the  last  and  fourth  sister  has  L.250  or  L.200  a-year,  any- of 
the  two  that  may  be  thought  best;  if  the  last  sum,  the  brother  may 
get  other  L.20  a-year,  and  the  three  sisters  other  L.10  a-year  each, 
the  fourth  sister  has  the  house  or  the  rent,  and  the  furniture  ;  with 
this  she  may  live  very  comfortably,  instead  of  only  having  L.100 
a-year ;  and  her  sisters,  being  married,  do  not  require  their  full 
L.100  a-year,  as  they  ought  not  to  marry  unless  their  husbands  are 
able  to  keep  them  ;  and  if  their  husbands  only  marry  them  for  their 
money,  they  are  better  without  them. 

The  fourth  daughter,  with  L.250  a-year,  and  the  rent  of  a  house 
and  furniture,  might  be  better  to  give  up  keeping  a  house  and  ser- 
vants, as  she  might  live  less  expensively  with  some  of  her  friends 
by  boarding  with  them,  or  stopping  with  them,  or  boarding  with 
some  respectable  family.  It  is  always  best  to  have  a  place  of  one's 
own  to  go  to,  if  any  disputes  should  happen  with  your  friends,  and 
you  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  irritation  which  the  sight  of  each 
other,  or  the  object  of  it,  keeps  up,  and  you  will  cool  better  by  pri- 
vate reflection  and  absence,  and  will  see  the  matter  in  a  different 
light,  and  apologise,  or  be  apologised  to ;  or  it  may  be  you  may 
have  thought  yourself  slighted,  which  you  may  more  than  likely 
find  out  by  cool  reflection  that  you  only  thought  it,  and  that  you 
were  mistaken,  and  then  you  can  return  to  your  sister  or  friend  ; 
but  it  is  always  best  to  have  a  place,  if  in  a  large  town  you  can 
have  good  lodgings  or  rooms.  If  this  last  sister,  the  fourth,  marries, 
the  income  of  the  other  three  is  increased  to  L.100  each,  and  the 
fourth  has  L.100  a-year  also,  and  the  house  goes  to  the  son,  who 
has  L.600  a-year,  and  the  furniture  is  divided  amongst  the  four 
sisters. 

Distribution  jf  any  0f  ^e  sjsters  should  die  before  marrying,  the  brother  gets 
of  a^rthTsils  L,5°  aTear  >  if  two  die>  tne  brother  gets  other  L.50  a-year,  and  the 
ters.  two  sisters  have  L.300  a-year  ;  if  the  third  sister  dies,  the  fourth 

sister  has  L.250  a-year,  and  the  rent  of  the  house  and  the  furniture, 
and  the  brother  has  L.750  a-year ;  and  if  the  fourth  sister  marries, 
the  brother  gets  L.50  more,  making  his  income  amount  to  L.800 
a-year,  with  the  house ;  and  the  sister  has  L.200  a-year,  with  the 
furniture,  and  without  house  or  rent,  and  this  L.200  a-year  she  may 
bequeath  as  she  pleases. 

The  four  sisters,  on  their  marriage,  may  bequeath  all  their  money 
.      as  they  please. 

lbVotnerd^in  Ttie  brotner  maJ  bequeath  his  money  as  he  pleases,  if  he  has 
unmarried  children  ;  but  if  he  should  die  childless — if  all  the  sisters  are  mar- 
&c. 
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ried  but  two,  or  whether  any  are  married  or  not, — say  two  are  unmar- 
ried, these  two  get  L.50  a-year  each  at  his  death,  thus  making  their 
joint  incomes  amount  to  L.400  a-year,  with  a  house  and  furniture. 
If  the  third  sister  marries,  she  gets  L.75  a-year  at  her  marriage, 
and  the  other  two  married  sisters  get  L.25  a-year  more  each,  making 
their  yearly  incomes  amount  to  L.75  a-year  each,  and  the  fourth 
sister  has  L.275  a-year,  with  furnitme  ;  and  at  her  marriage  her 
sisters  get  L.50  a-year  more  each,  making  the  annual  income  of 
each  of  the  four  sisters  amount  to  L.125,  which  they  may  bequeath 
at  their  death  as  they  please,  but  cannot  give  it  away  until  then.  If 
they  do  not  use  it,  it  must  be  used  by  their  family  if  they  require  it ; 
and  if  they  do  not,  it  can  be  saved,  and  the  savings  spent  as  the  sister 
chooses.  Any  of  the  sisters  that  are  married  ought  to  have  a  right 
if  their  husbands  die,  and  they  are  without  children,  and  if  nothing 
can  be  said  against  their  conduct,  and  by  depositing  the  money  they 
got  at  their  marriage  into  the  original  bequeathed  sums  of  the  other 
unmarried  sisters,  she  may  reside  with  them,  as  before  marriage,  if 
she  is  so  inclined  ;  and  any  sum  that  is  saved  from  the  yearly  ge- 
neral fund,  is  to  be  equally  distributed  amongst  the  unmarried 
sisters,  to  do  with  it  as  they  please. 

A  parent  bequeathes  L.500  a-year  to  a  wife,  four  girls,  and  a  boy.  Will  of  L. 500, 
A  parent  with  an  income  of  this  amount  ought  to  save  at  the  least  fo.r  a  wife' four 
L.100  a-year,  and  ought  to  suit  his  society  and  expenditure  accord- j^s'  an  a 
ingly,  and  he  will  have  this  for  any  sudden  want,  or  amusement,  or    * ' 
pleasure  that  may  require  it,  or  for  a  life  insurance.    To  the  son 
he  bequeathes  L.150  a-year,  and  to  the  mother  and  four  sisters 
L.350  a-year,  with  a  house  and  furniture,  or  only  the  rent  of  the  house. 
At  the  mother's  death,  the  son  gets  L.50  a-year  more,  making  his  Distribution 
income  L.200  a-year,  and  the  four  sisters  have  L.300  a-year,  withat  ti]G  m0~ 

a  house  or  rent,  and  the  furniture.    If  one  sister  marries  she  gets    j' s  d<;atn> 
T  Af\  . ^     , i  .  ,  &.    and  on  the  or 

L.4U  a-year,  and  the  three  sisters  L.260  a-year;  a  second  marries a  sister  mar- 

and  she  gets  L.40  a-year,  and  two  have  L.220  a-year ;  a  third  rying. 

marries  and  she  gets  L.40  a-year,  and  the  fourth  sister  has  L.150 

a-year,  with  the  furniture,  and  the  son  gets  L.12  a-year  more,  and 

the  three  sisters  get  L.6  a-year  more,  which  makes  the  income  of 

each  of  the  three  amount  to  L.46  each  a-year.    If  the  third  and 

fourth  sisters  are  married,  all  the  sisters  have  L.50  a-year  each,  and 

the  furniture  is  divided  amongst  them,  and  the  son  gets  another 

L.100  a-year,  which  makes  his  income  amount  to  L.300  a-year,  and 

a  house. 

If  a  sister  dies  before  being  married,  the  brother  gets  L.50  a-year ;  Distribution 
if  a  second  dies  he  gets  L.50  a-year  more,  and  his  income  now™ ^sister1*11 
amounts  to  L.300  a-year,  and  the  two  sisters  to  L.200  a-year,  with°  a  S1S  er' 
rent  of  house  and  furniture ;  a  third  dies,  and  the  son  gets  L.50  more, 
making  his  yearly  income  amount  to  L.350  a-year,  with  the  house ; 
and  the  fourth  sister  has  L.150  a-year,  with  the  furniture;  if  she  dies, 
the  brother  gets  L.50  more,  and  the  sister  can  bequeath  the  L.100  as 
she  pleases  ;  if  she  survives  and  marries,  the  division  is  the  same. 

We  give  an  example  of  a  father  bequeathing  L.300  a-year.  In 
his  rank  in  life,  he  ought  easily  to  save  L.50  a-year,  for  emer- 
gencies and  for  a  life  assurance. 

He  bequeathes  to  a  son  and  mother  and  four  sisters  L.300  a-year. 
The  son  gets   L.50  a-year,   and  the  mother  and  girls  have 
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Distribution  L.250  a-year,  with  the  house,  or  the  rent  of  it,  and  the  furni- 
of  a  Will  of  ture.  If  the  mother  dies,  the  son  gets  another  L.50  a-year  ;  which 
to  a  wif^four  ma^es  ^e  mcome  °f  tne  f°ur  sisters  amount  to  L.200  a-year, 
girls,  and  a  with  rent  and  furniture.  If  one  sister  marries  she  gets  L.20  a-year, 
boy.  and  the  three  sisters  have  L.180  a-year ;  if  a  second  marries  she 

Sisters  marry- gets  L.20  a-year,  and  two  sisters  have  L.150  a-year, — the  son  get- 
m&-  ting  L.10  more,  which  makes  his  income  amount  to  L.110  a-year  ; 

if  a  third  sister  marries  she  gets  L.20  a-year ;  and  the  fourth  has 
L.130  a-year  or  L.120,  and  the  rent  and  furniture, — the  brother 
getting  L.120  instead  of  L.110 ;  and  the  sister  may  board  better  than 
she  can  keep  a  house  on  this  sum,  and  it  is  as  much  as  her  station 
in  life  requires,  and  will  keep  her  comfortably ;  if  she  marries,  she 
gets  L.30  a-year,  and  the  house  goes  to  the  brother,  whose  income 
now  amounts  to  L.180  a-year ;  and  each  of  the  four  sisters  gets  L.30 
a-year  for  their  income,  and  the  furniture  is  divided. 
Sisters  dying.  If  any  of  the  sisters  should  die  before  being  married,  L.20  go 
to  the  brother,  and  the  three  sisters  have  L.180 ;  if  two  of  the  sis- 
ters die,  the  brother  gets  L.20  a-year  more,  or  say  L.30  a-year  more, 
and  two  sisters  have  L.150 ;  if  three  sisters  die,  the  brother  gets 
L.20  a-year  more,  and  his  income  amounts  to  L.170  a-year,  and 
the  fourth  sister  has  L.130  a-year,  with  the  furniture, — the  brother 
getting  the  house  ;  if  the  third  sister  dies,  the  brother  gets  L.80 
a-year,  which  makes  his  income  amount  to  L.250  a-year, — the  sis- 
ter being  allowed  to  bequeath  L.50  a-year  and  the  furniture  as  she 
thinks  fit ;  if  she  marries,  she  gets  L.50  a-year  and  the  furniture, 
and  the  brother  the  rest,  in  the  same  way  as  if  she  were  to  die. 
Brother  dy-  If  the  brother  dies  before  his  sisters,  he  can  bequeath  as  he 
ing-  pleases  L.100  a  year,  but  any  thing  more  that  he  may  get  by  the 

death  or  marriage  of  any  of  the  sisters  is  equally  divided  amongst 
the  sisters,  to  be  used  at  their  death  as  they  please  (whether  they 
are  married  or  not),  that  is  to  say ;  if  the  son  has  no  children,  in 
which  case  he  bequeathes  all  he  gets  as  he  pleases.  A  very  com- 
mon sum  to  bequeath,  and  one  from  which  much  discomfort  and 
want  of  proper  provision  is  likely  to  arise  to  females,  if  it  is  not 
properly  distributed,  and  that  more  in  their  favour  than  is  usually 
done,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  want  of  provision  and  discomfort  to 
them  ;  and  girls  ought  always  to  be  provided  for  before  boys,  where 
they  are  in  health  and  of  sound  mind  and  body ;  but,  of  course, 
where  they  are  not,  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  girls,  and  have 
a  common  provision  with  the  girls  made  for  them.  If  any  of  the 
brothers  at  any  time  should  require  to  stay  at  home,  either  from 
sickness  or  from  an  injury  of  any  kind,  or  from  want  of  employ- 
ment, by  giving  his  yearly  sum,  if  his  conduct  is  not  objectionable, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  stop  with  the  sisters. 
Will  of  L.200  A  father  has  L.200  a-year ;  from  this  he  ought  to  save  from 
to  a  wife,  two  l.20  to  L.30  a-year,  for  extra  expenses,  an  insurance,  &c.  ;  and  he 
three  girls  ought  to  be  able  to  save  this  sum  in  the  rank  of  life  in  which  he 
ought  to  move.  A  father  in  this  case  has  two  boys  and  three  girls 
and  a  wife,  and  he  bequeathes  to  the  boys  L.20  a-year  each,  to  the 
wife  and  three  girls  L.  160  a-year,  with  a  house  and  furniture;  if 
the  mother  dies,  the  two  sons  get  L.5  more  each,  and  the  three 
sisters  have  L,150  a-year,  with  the  furniture,  but  without  a  house. 
Girls  marry-  One  girl  marries,  and  the  two  sisters  have  L.140  a-year, — the  first 
ing. 
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sister  getting  L.10  a-year;  the  second  sister  marries,  and  she  gets 
L.10  a-year,  and  the  two  brothers  get  L.15  a-year  more  each,  mak- 
ing their  annual  income  amount  to  L.40  each  ;  and  the  third  sister's 
to  L.100,  with  furniture.  If  the  third  sister  marries,  the  oldest  son 
gets  the  house,  and  both  brothers  L. 30  a-year  more  to  each,  making 
the  annual  incomes  of  each  amount  to  L.70 ;  and  the  two  sisters 
who  have  already  L.10  a-year  each,  get  other  L.10  a-year  each, 
which  makes  their  yearly  income  amount  to  L.20  each  ;  and  the 
third  sister  has  the  same.  The  brothers  may  bequeath  their 
money  at  their  death,  as  they  please  ;  and  the  sisters,  if  they  are 
married,  may  bequeath  the  sums  they  get,  at  their  death,  namely, 
L.20  a-year  each,  and  if  they  are  not  married,  the  sum  they  get 
at  their  marriage,  L.10,  and  the  rest  goes  to  the  brothers  in  the 
usual  way,  and  they  can  bequeath  the  other  L.10  which  they  get 
at  the  third  sister's  marriage  as  they  please  ;  but  no  one  gets  it 
till  then. 

We  will  give  one  more  example,  namely,  one  of  L.150  a-year.  Will  of  L.  150, 
In  this  case,  a  person  may  save  from  L.10  to  L.15  a-year,  fora-yeartoa 
emergencies,  accidents,  and  for  an  insurance  for  his  life.    In  this w1^'  ^ 
case,  the  father  has  two  sons,  a  wife,  and  three  girls  ;  he  gives  L.10j.lire(L  gjrxs. 
a-year  to  each  of  the  sons ;  to  the  mother  and  daughters  he  leaves 
L.130  a-year,  with  furniture.    If  the  mother  dies,  the  three  girls 
get  L.120  a-year,  with  the  furniture, — L.5  a-year  more  is  given  to 
the  sons,  making  each  of  their  incomes  amount  to  L.15  a-year  each. 
If  one  of  the  sisters  marries,  she  gets  L.10  a-year,  and  the  two  Sisters  many- 
sisters  have  L.110  a-year,  and  furniture;  a  second  marries  andin&- 
gets  L.10  a-year  ;  and  the  two  brothers  get  L.5  a-year  more  each, 
which  makes  each  of  their  incomes  amount  to  L.20  a-year,  and  the 
third  sister  has  L.90  a-year ;  if  she  marries  she  gets  L.20  a-year, 
and  the  two  other  sisters  have  each  L.20  a-year,  and  the  furniture 
is  divided  amongst  the  three.    The  two  brothers'  incomes  amount 
to  L.45  a-year  each. 

The  brothers  may  bequeath  their  portions  as  they  please  ;  but  if 
a  sister  dies  without  marrying,  the  two  brothers  get  L.5  a-year  each ; 
if  a  second  dies  without  marrying,  they  get  other  L.10  a-year  each, 
which  makes  each  of  their  annual  incomes  amount  to  L.30  a-year 
each,  and  the  sister  has  L.90  a-year ;  and  if  she  marries,  she  has 
L.30  a-year,  and  the  two  brothers  have  L.60  a-year  each,  which 
they  may  bequeath  as  they  please.  So  may  the  sister  with  her 
L.30. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  may  require  a  deviation  from 
these  examples.  The  above  are  only  given  to  shew  more  clearly, 
and  give  some  idea  how  such  distributions  ought  to  be  made,  as 
wills  generally  give  and  provide  too  little  for  the  future  wants  and 
exigencies  of  mothers  and  girls,  by  being  also  more  liberal  to  boys 
than  girls ;  the  last  ought  to  be  cared  for  before  boys,  as  they  are 
able  to  do  something  for  themselves,  which  the  girls  are  not;  and 
they  are  able  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  a  testament  by  their 
own  labours,  whereas  girls  are  always  dependent  on  what  is  be- 
queathed to  them,  be  it  too  small  or  too  large  for  their  wants  ;  but 
men,  if  theirs  is  too  small  for  their  wants,  can  increase  it  by  their 
own  labour  and  exertions. 

Many  fathers  are  so  senseless  and  thoughtless,  and  have  so  little 
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Wills  in  cases  real  affection  for  their  children  or  of  duty  to  them,  that  either  from 
of  misconduct  jii  nature  or  a  dislike  to  them,  or  from  their  not  believing  that  they 
of  indm^1^  are  a^e'  or  l^ely  to  take  care  of  any  thing  that  may  be  left  to 
duals.  them,  from  past  or  present  misconduct,  &c.  they  do  not  leave  them 

any  thing  at  their  death,  although  they  may  have  nothing  previ- 
ously. Where  it  happens  from  dislike,  a  parent  is  to  be  highly  re- 
probated for  such  a  piece  of  gross  injustice,  and  neglect  and  want 
of  the  first  and  last  duty  of  a  parent,  and  of  all  affection  in  not 
leaving  at  least  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  wants  of 
the  commonest  and  most  necessary  kind.  Again,  it  is  really  a  piece 
of  gross  stupidity,  and  want  of  common  sense  and  foresight,  and  of 
affection  and  duty,  in  a  parent,  not  to  leave  his  son  something  at 
his  death,  on  account  of  misconduct,  or  that  he  will  squander  it ; 
and  therefore  he  leaves  him  nothing,  and  allows  him  to  starve,  and 
thus  a  chance  of  putting  him  in  a  respectable  way,  which  has  with 
some  a  very  good  moral  effect  in  reforming  them,  is  lost.  If  a 
son's  conduct  is  bad,  a  father  ought  to  leave  so  much  to  trustees 
to  provide  for  him  clothing  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they 
ought  not  to  give  him  money ;  but  if  he  wants  clothing,  a  reasonable 
yearly  quantity  may  be  allowed  to  him,  which  he  may  get  at  any 
place  agreed  on  by  going  there  if  he  requires  it ;  he  gets  it  at  cer  - 
tain  regular  times  of  the  year,  not  all  at  once,  as  he  may  dissipate 
and  sell  it,  and  be  without  clothing  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  the 
quality  ought  to  be  according  as  he  is  likely  to  wear,  or  sell  it,  and 
the  station  or  society  that  he  keeps,  coarse  or  fine  accordingly.  In 
the  same  way  he  may  board  and  get  his  food  and  his  bed,  and  clothes 
washed,  at  any  place  agreed  on  ;  if  he  wants  it,  he  gets  it  by  going 
there,  and  if  he  does  not  wish  it,  he  may  just  let  it  alone,  but  it  will 
be  his  own  fault  if  he  starve.  The  trustees  appoint  the  places,  and 
may  give  him  the  option  of  selecting  them  to  suit  him,  but  they 
need  not  agree  to  it  if  likely  to  be  of  bad  repute;  they  pay  for  every- 
thing from  the  money  at  their  disposal,  but  he  gets  no  money,  and 
if  his  conduct  should  improve,  a  sum  ought  to  be  left  to  give  him 
weekly  or  yearly,  as  there  is  belief  in  his  reformation,  but  of  course 
if  he  turns  to  his  old  ways,  it  is  withdrawn  ;  and  if  he  is  to  all  ap- 
pearance thoroughly  reformed,  as  may  be  known  by  being  so  for 
years,  and  when  he  is  past  the  time  of  life  for  having  an  inclination 
for  evil  ways,  he  may  get  the  whole  sum  or  part  of  it,  which  he 
would  have  got  if  he  had  been  well-behaved  ;  if  he  does  not  get  it, 
it  ought  to  be  given  to  his  wife  and  children,  if  they  are  well-be- 
haved. 

Wills  and  If  there  is  any  one  who  cannot  manage  any  money  that  might 
provisions  for  \)Q  given  to  them,  they  ought  only  to  get  a  small  part  of  that  which 
spendthrifts,  mav  ^Q  to  ftjem>  or  t^ev  mav  onij  get  a  provision  like  that  of 
the  dissipated  person  ;  and  if  their  future  conduct  should  allow  of 
it,  they  may  be  entrusted  with  a  part  of  it ;  and  if  they  should 
again  turn  out  bad,  or  manage  it  improperly,  it  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  provision  given  to  them.  Their  good  conduct  may 
be  judged  of  by  their  steadiness  at  any  employment,  if  their  health, 
&c,  permit  of  it,  and  by  their  managing  and  taking  care  of  that 
which  they  have;  but  it  may  be  years  before  a  true  reformation  may 
be  effected,  as  those  who  are  and  always  have  been  badly  inclined, 
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&re  very  likely  to  break  out,  when  left  to  themselves,  and  when  in 
the  way  of  temptation. 

A  father  ought  not  to  bequeath  the  principal  sum  to  a  reprobate, 
or  one  evil-disposed,  or  one  who  is  not  likely  or  capable  of  manag- 
ing it,  but  only  give  them  the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  inte- 
rest, by  which  means  they  will  always  have  a  provision  ;  and  dur- 
ing their  life-time,  be  they  dissipated  or  bad-conducted,  or  not,  or 
whether  they  pretend  to  be  reformed  or  not,  and  if  they  are  really 
reformed  and  improved,  they  will  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  will  be 
encouraged  to  reform  and  to  remain  so  ;  and  a  father  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  whether  his  child  is  good  or  bad,  that  he 
will  never  be  in  want;  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  a  parent  who  has 
any  affection  for  his  son. 


POTATOES. 


As  this  root  and  food  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  people  Great  utility 
of  the  British  islands,  to  the  wealthy  and  affluent  as  an  article  that  of  Potatoes, 
is  highly  useful  as  a  means  of  health  and  of  preserving  it,  on  account 
of  this  root  having  a  healthy  and  constitutional  effect,  more  than 
wheat-flour,  which  is  used  in  its  stead  ;  and  it  is  a  root  which  mayAs  a  variety 
be  eaten  for  a  longer  period  to  animal  food  than  wheat  or  oaten  0f  Diet, 
bread,  without  palling  on  the  taste  of  any  one,  besides  giving  the 
animal  food  a  greater  relish,  and  more  especially  salt  meat,  and  as 
more  of  it  can  be  taken  by  children  without  their  tiring  of  it,  it 
is  thus  in  their  case  a  means  of  making  them  eat  less  animal  food 
by  eating  more  of  this  kind  of  food,  which  is  better  for  them ; 
when  they  have  flour  bread,  they  eat  less  of  it  and  more  of  animal 
food,  which  is  thus  hurtful  for  them,  as  well  as  the  flour  bread 
being  at  the  same  time  less  laxative  than  potatoes  ;  and  in  which 
last  view  of  it,  potatoes  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  upper  For  the  Upper 
ranks,  who  are  more  or  less  subject  to  constipation  and  such  like  Ranks, 
irregularities  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  such  in  their  case  is 
oftenest  the  source  of  their  complaints  (for  such  we  mean  good 
dry  or  mealy  potatoes,  which  they  ought  only  to  use,  and  not 
the  soft  doughy  or  waxy  kind  which  we  have  in  wet  seasons). 

There  is  another  class  to  whom  it  is  of  importance  more  as  an  For  the  Mid- 
article  of  diet,  that  is  necessary  for  the  nourishment  and  mainte-dle  Ranks, 
nance  of  life,  more  than  as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  as  it  is  also 
in  this  last.  To  the  middle  classes  it  is  of  great  consequence,  from 
its  being  an  article  that  ought  to  be,  and  that  has  been  cheap,  and 
that  can  be  got  cheaply,  unless  under  some  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, as  has  occurred  of  late  years,  and  being  an  article  that  is 
very  nourishing,  and  not  very,  we  might  say  not  at  all,  injurious, 
although  taken  in  very  large  quantities,  it  is  a  useful  article  of  diet, 
and  one  which  almost  all  are  very  fond  of ;  it  is  therefore  one  of 
the  greatest  assistants  of  the  middle  classes,  of  making  a  small  in- 
come go  a  far  way ;  and  when  they  cannot  get  it,  it  tells,  and  must 
tell  sadly  on  their  large  families  and  small  incomes,  as  the  expense 
of  flour  is  so  much  greater,  and  not  being  so  agreeable  to  the  taste 
when  eaten  so  frequently  without  any  variety,  as  also  to  the  health, 
from  not  being  so  laxative  in  its  nature. 

There  is  another  class,  the  working  class,  to  whom  this  root  is  of  As  an  article 
vital  consequence,  and  more  especially  those  of  Ireland  and  Scot-of  Food  for  the 
land,  as  its  use  in  England  is  not  so  great,  but  it  is  every  day  in- 
creasing.    To  the  working-classes,  as  being  an  article  which  can,Qiasses> 
under  certain  favourable  circumstances  be  got,  we  might  almost 
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say  for  nothing  (as  in  certain  districts  the  farmer  will  give  a  person 
ground  to  plant  potatoes,  if  he  will  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
manure,  and  he  will  also  carry  the  manure,  if  it  is  within  a  short 
distance,  as  well  as  plough  the  field  and  carry  home  the  potatoes. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  field  is  to  be  ploughed  at  any  rate,  and  to 
be  left  in  fallow  without  dung,  but  by  getting  manure  for  nothing 
the  land  is  improved,  and  it  costs  the  farmer  nothing  either  in  trou- 
ble or  expense,  but  improves  his  land  and  benefits  the  poor),  and 
an  article  which,  almost  alone,  is  sufficient  to  support  life  and  keep  it 
in  a  strong  and  vigorous  condition  (but  those  who  are  thus  fed  are 
liable  to  break  dowTn  sooner  than  those  wTho  have  a  richer  diet,  more 
particularly  if  they  are  much  exposed  to  wet,  cold,  or  hard  labour). 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  utility  and  benefit  to  those  whose 
wages  are  small,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  get  any  other  substitute 
unless  wheat  and  oats,  which  in  years  of  scarcity,  as  in  the  present, 
are  fearful  in  price,  and  cost  so  much  more  than  potatoes. 
Advantages       The  working-man,  as  well  as  others,  can  prepare  potatoes  in  so 
from  the  great  manv  different inexpensive,  palateable,  and  nourishing  ways,  that 
ways  of  pre-  *n  ^8  resPect  ^  *s  superior  to  any  other  vegetable,  as  wTell  as  the  ease 
paring  them,  with  which  they  may  be  prepared,  and  the  little  expense  attending 
and  the  faci-  their  preparation,  as  well  as  their  being  kept  for  a  length  of  time 
lity  of  doing  without  spoiling  to  wait  the  workmen's  arrival,  or  to  be  carried  to 
lim  him.    1st,  In  the  boiled  state,  with  the  skin  or  jacket  on  ;  in  this 

way  you  may  eat  them  longer  without  tiring  than  any  other  way ; 
you  may  take  them  to  milk,  or  with  butter,  or  fat  melted  and  salt 
and  pepper  put  into  it,  and  dipping  the  potatoes  into  this  and  tak- 
ing a  bite,  and  dipping  again,  and  so  on,  this  is  a  very  good  variety 
to  hungry  people  :  2d,  They  may  be  cut  and  put  into  broth  with 
other  vegetables  ;  broth  made  with  a  little  fat  or  suet  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Scotland  :  3  c?,  They  may  be  mashed  with  a  little  butter  or 
fat  and  milk  mixed  through  them  ;  as  also  with  cabbages,  onions, 
or  turnips,  and  in  any  of  these  ways  taken  alone  or  with  milk ; 
again,  they  maybe  cut  into  thin  slices  with  onions  interpersed,  some 
butter  and  fat  on  the  top,  and  a  very  little  water,  if  any,  and  put 
on  the  fire  until  ready;  this  they  call  stoving  them,  and  is  a  very 
agreeable  change  ;  again,  they  maybe  sliced  and  fried  ;  again,  they 
may  be  made  into  a  good  soup  with  butter  or  fat  and  onions  and 
water,  with  turnips  and  carrots  grated  to  flavour  and  colour  them. 
When  whole  potatoes  are  cold,  they  may  be  used  again  for  all  these 
and  other  purposes  as  numerous. 
Their  vital  It  is  °f  "vital  importance  to  the  existence  and  wrell  being  of  the 
importance  to  State,  that  the  cause  of,  and  the  remedy  for,  the  failure  of  this  most 
the  State.  important  article  of  diet  should  be  found  out  and  prevented.  As 
to  its  importance  with  regard  to  the  State,  we  need  only  look  to  the 
ten  millions  of  money  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  poor  of 
Ireland  during  the  last  year,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato-crop  in  that  island.  As  it  is  on 
this  root  or  tuber  that  they  live  and  thrive  there,  and  on  this  alone, 
it  was  not  for  the  wTant  of  labour  or  wages,  as  there  was  and  has 
been  more  labour  and  wages  going  there  than  there  has  been  for 
years;  and  also,  there  has  been  a  greater  diminution  of  its  inhabitants 
during  the  last  year  from  emigration,  as  well  as  their  coming  to 
Scotland  and  England  in  greater  numbers  than  usual,  to  work  at 
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the  railways ;  such  being  clearly  the  case,  the  throwing  away  or 
expending  so  much  money,  at  least  so  far  as  there  is  any  chance  of 
its  return  is  connected,  it  is  only  adding  to  the  national  debt,  as  the 
most  of  the  improvements  may  only  be  able,  when  finished,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  carrying  them  on  and  working  them,  and  at  the  best 
only  the  working  of  them,  and  the  yearly  interest  of  the  money  ex- 
pended on  them ;  this  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  railways  of 
Great  Britain,  only  a  very  few  being  considered  likely  to  pay  up 
the  capital  that  has  been  expended  on  them — the  profits  of  most, 
and  that  without  opposing  lines,  not  realizing,  after  paying  expenses, 
the  interest  that  is  usual  to  be  had  on  lands,  houses,  ships,  &c. ;  in 
some,  the  traffic  will  not  pay  the  expenses  alone  ;  and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  certain  lines  of  railway  have  failed  or  become  bankrupt. 
Such  secrets  are  only  coming  out,  and  shortly,  we  are  afraid,  they 
will  be  too  common  as  well  as  public,  and  will  do  great  harm  to  the 
inexperienced  and  ignorant,  who  may  be  tempted  and  gulled  to  in- 
vest their  only  and  hard-earned  gains  in  such  speculations  ;  and 
farmers  and  others,  who  may  be  situated  near  lines,  are  very  apt 
to  buy  shares  in  such  lines,  as  they  suppose  they  are  encouraging 
them  for  their  own  benefit,  in  the  way  of  outlets  for  getting  in  and 
sending  away  produce,  and  also  with  the  chance  of  getting  good 
interest  for  their  money.  Landlords  encourage  them  for  the  same 
reason,  without  considering,  if  they  do  so  it  is  at  the  risk  of  involv- 
ing and  ruining  their  tenants  if  the  lines  should  not  succeed,  and 
thus  not  being  able  to  work  their  lands  properly  for  want  of  money, 
and  also  the  non-payment  of  their  rents,  which  they  now  find  it 
difficult  to  pay  even  in  good  years. 

Such  a  large  sum  being  given  away  without  much  chance  of  its 
return,  it  must  bear  and  vteigh  down  the  energies  of  the  nation  to 
a  great  extent,  although  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  it  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  State  that  such  assistance  should  be  given  to  an 
important  portion  of  the  empire,  which  would  have  been  ruined 
and  depopulated  without  such  assistance.  (If  Ireland  had  been  a 
separate  kingdom,  she  could  not  have  given  such  needful  aid.) 

It  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  giving  sudi  immense  sums,  as 
well  as  for  the  public  health.  Some  may  talk  of  the  immense  sums 
that  were  given  away  during  the  late  war,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks 
at  one  time ;  but  during  the  late  war  the  national  burdens  were  not 
so  heavy  as  they  are  now,  and  they  could  better  be  given  than  at 
present,  the  national  debt  being  already  too  burdensome,  without 
additional  sums  every  now  and  then,  however  small,  being  added 
to  it,  and  making  in  a  short  time  a  very  large  and  inconvenient  sum 
for  the  nation  to  pay  the  interest  of,  and  at  the  same  time  always  tak- 
ing and  taking  off'  taxes,  which  the  people  are  always  crying  out 
about  taking  off,  and  even  those  whom  these  loans  were  to  benefit, 
and  without  thinking  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  taxes  not  being 
taken  off,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nation  voting  ten  millions  to  Ire- 
land, the  yearly  interest  amounting  to  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  (Any  other  portion  of  the  empire  may  require  the 
same  extensive  assistance.)  It  is  impossible  to  diminish  the  taxes 
until  they  diminish  and  reduce  the  national  debt,  which  is  in- 
creased for  their  benefit,  and  is  increased  on  account  of  so  many 
taxes  being  taken  off  before  it  is  possible  to  do  it ;  as,  if  they  take 
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off  taxes  without  leaving  sufficient,  or  more  than  is  barely  sufficient, 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  nation  and  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  they  have  nothing  over  as  a  reserve  fund  far  any  casualties, 
as  the  present,  that  may  occur,  or  a  reserve  to  pay  off  gradually 
the  national  debt,  and  thus  reduce  the  interest  that  is  required 
yearly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  taxes  which  weigh  most  heavily 
on  the  nation,  which  last  cannot  be  effected  without  a  prior  increase 
of  the  revenue,  in  order  to  diminish  the  national  debt.    Until  the 
national  debt  is  diminished,  and  so  long  as  it  goes  on  increasing, 
for  the  benefit,  at  certain  times,  of  all,  the  taxes  must  be  increased , 
as  well  as  remain  undiminished. 
Th^people,       There  are  many,  the  people  more  especially  (who  ever  go  by  this 
debtn'and.na    rianie)5  wno  wish  the  national  debt  done  away  with — a  very  good 
taxes.  idea,  and  a  very  good  and  great  benefit  it  would  be  to  all, — but  it 

is  without  paying  themselves  (without  knowing  it),  and  those  who 
are  creditors  and  holders  of  this  national  debt.    This  could  not  be 
done  without  injuring  the  persons  who  at  present  lend  the  country 
this  money,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  any  bank — so  in  the  same 
way  they  invest  it  in  government  securities  or  the  national  debt  for 
the  sake  of  the  interest  and  the  security.    Now,  by  taking  off  the 
taxes  to  a  great  extent,  and  by  diminishing  the  national  debt  with- 
out paying  the  holders  of  this  debt,  the  legal  sums  or  principal 
invested  in  it,  and  the  interest,  we  are  breaking  our  faith  and  rob- 
bing and  ruining  ourselves,  as  well  as  foreigners  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe  who  have  lent  money  to  the  government  and  the  coun- 
try ;  that  is,  government  securities,  or  the  national  debt  the  country 
Right  to  in-    made.    In  the  case  of  American  faith,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  great 
terfere  where  noise  was  made  ;  and  the  other  day,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  loan, 
a  British  sub-  ieut  by  private  individuals  at  their  own  risk,  and  without  the  know- 
ject  lends  to   iefige  or  sancti0n  of  this  government,  they  had  no  business  to  lend 
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State  their  money  without  running  the  risk  themselves,  as  it  was  for  a 

high  interest,  and  they  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  the  state  of 
the  country ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  did :  and  they  lent  their 
money,  or  bought  the  loan  from  the  lenders,  who  might  be  private 
individuals  of  Spain,  and  yet  not  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
government.  Knowing  the  state  of  the  country,  they  only  lent  it 
because  the  interest  was  great,  although  the  security  of  the  principal, 
or  the  payment  of  the  interest,  was  not  good  ;  or  if  the  interest  was 
not  great,  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  they  got  the  principal 
at  far  below  what  it  cost,  or  what  was  given  for  it.  In  the  same 
way  you  take  a  personal  security  at  a  great  hazard,  either  of  getting 
the  principal  or  interest  for  the  sake  of  the  high  interest  offered ; 
such  being  greater,  the  risk  is  greater.  A  good  security  on  pro- 
perty, the  hazard  being  less,  if  there  is  any,  the  interest  is  less. 
Of  course,  the  Spanish  debt  will  be  paid  when  it  pays  its  own  sub- 
jects ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  British  govern- 
ment would  then  have  a  right  to  interfere,  but  not  till  then. 
Loan  between  Where  the  loan  is  between  two  nations,  if  the  conditions  of 
two  nations,  the  treaty  are  not  fulfilled,  compulsory  measures  may  then  be  used 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  aggrieved.  If  British  subjects  are  fools 
enough  to  lend  their  money,  without  proper  security,  to  every 
bankrupt,  or  nearly  so,  kingdom,  they  ought  and  must  take  the 
consequences  themselves,  and  not  render  their  own  government 
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and  the  whole  country  accountable  for  their  foolish  actions,  which, 
if  it  were  so,  would  involve  the  country  in  war  and  debt,  and  ever- 
lasting expenses  and  squabbles.  There  are  treaties  made  to  prevent 
disturbances,  to  protect  the  subject,  and  for  commercial  purposes, 
for  the  benefit  of  both  people  and  countries;  but  this  is  one 
which  is  of  an  individual  nature,  the  same  as  a  debt  contracted  by 
a  Spanish  to  a  British  subject,  and  which  must  be  judged  and  de- 
cided according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  if  there  has  been  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  articles  of  agreement ;  and  it  is  only  a  case  for  British 
interference  if  justice  has  not  been  administered  strictly  towards  the 
British  subject  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  and  not  Great  Bri- 
tain, unless  there  is  a  treaty  to  that  effect ;  and  in  the  same  way 
with  every  other  nation.  We  have  only  to  say  that  it  ought  to  con- 
tinue of  an  individual  nature,  and  at  the  personal  risk  of  the  indi- 
vidual, without  restricting  him,  in  lending  money  to  whom  he  may 
over  the  whole  globe,  but  only  if  the  country  is  unaccountable  for  it. 

Now,  after  making  a  noise  about  foreign  countries  not  paying 
their  national  debt,  either  from  want  of  money,  or  from  the  resources 
of  the  country  being  exhausted,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Spain, 
but  from  civil  war  ;  but  in  the  case  of  America,  it  is  owing  to  the 
people  there  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  taxed  for  money  which 
has  been  got  and  expended  with  their  consent,  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, and  from  their  diminishing  their  taxes  to  that  amount,  which 
will  barely  pay  the  expenses  of  the  country  in  ordinary  seasons. 
We  are  afraid  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  this  country, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  the  reduction  of  taxes  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  that  in  a  most  wholesale  way.    There  is  no  denying  that 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  at  present  stands,  without  the 
income-tax,  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  yearly  legal  expenses 
and  debts  of  the  country,  and  we  may  almost  say  the  same,  even 
when  the  income-tax  is  added.    Now,  whatever  will  prevent  the  injudicious 
interest  of  the  national  debt  from  being  paid,  must  injure  persons  conduct  and 
of  all  ranks  and  stations  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  more  espe- inJurv. in  at" 
cially  those  amongst  the  working-classes,  who  have  money  invested  red^ce^fie0 
in  the  Savings' Bank,  whose  funds  are  invested  in  government  taxes  farther 
securities  at  a  higher  rate  than  is  usual  in  the  banks  when  money  as  the  coun- 
is  plentiful.    If  the  taxes  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  try  a.t  Pre- 
the  debt,  as  well  as  the  expenses  for  protecting  the  country,  the sent  1S' 
Savings'  Banks  would  require  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  poor 
and  laborious  working  man  and  servants'  hard-earned  gains  and 
savings  :  if  the  taxes  were  farther  reduced,  he  might  get  no  interest 
at  all,  as  well  as  those  who  hold  government  securities.  They  could 
then  only  say  it  was  a  nominal  debt,  for  which  they  could  get 
nothing  ;  and  if  the  populace  got  the  national  debt  reduced  without 
paying  the  holder,  all  the  depositers  in  the  Savings'  Banks  would 
lose  their  money,  as  well  as  others.    It  is  clearly  for  the  interest 
of  all  that  a  too  great  reduction  of  the  taxes  should  not  take  place. 
The  window-tax,  for  instance,  yields  a  considerable  revenue,  and  is 
pretty  equally  divided  over  the  people.    We  may  calculate  a  per- 
son's wealth  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  number  of  windows  he  has. 
So  with  this  tax  the  wealthiest  pays  most,  and  the  least  wealthy 
the  least,  and  most  of  the  working-classes  pay  nothing.    In  many 
respects  it  is  a  just  tax.    Those  who  can  pay  most  doing  it,  and  the 
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poor  not  at  all.  Now,  when  taxes  are  requisite,  what  a  more  suit- 
able one  ? 

Obligation  of  Almost  the  whole  of  those  who  at  present  hold  the  national  debt 
the  present  are  not  the  persons  who  made  it ;  but  which  debt  was  made  in  the 
B  notations  ^e  war'  w^n  ^ne  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  British  nation, 
to  pay  the  as  tne  debt  *s  increased  yearly  at  the  present  day  to  a  certain  ex- 
national  debt,  tent,  though  perhaps  not  with  so  much  fervour  and  zeal  as  during 
the  war.  It  was  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  also 
for  the  generations  that  might  follow ;  and  unless  such  a  debt  had 
been  contracted  at  that  time  to  get  up  the  army  and  navy,  and  also 
to  subsidize  the  nations  of  Europe,  so  as  to  make  them  able  to  cope 
with  Napoleon,  and  to  free  themselves,  as  well  as  to  preserve  their 
liberty,  and  to  employ  him  abroad.  If  such  had  not  been  done, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Britain  would  have  been  a  province  of 
France,  and  subjected  to  the  grinding  tyranny  to  which  the  other 
kingdom  provinces  of  Europe  under  France  and  her  generals  were 
subjected.  Instead  of  the  national  debt  at  present,  if  he  had  made 
a  province  of  Britain — instead  of  losing  only  the  sum  for  the  present 
national  debt,  they  would  have  taken  the  money,  plate,  and  paint- 
ings that  were  in  the  country,  as  well  as  destroying  and  ruining 
every  thing,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  transferred  it  to  France ;  and  if  at  last  we  had  succeeded 
in  ridding  ourselves  of  him,  the  want  of  men  and  resources  con- 
sequent on  such  devastation,  would  have  left  the  kingdom  more 
exhausted  twenty  years  hence,  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  or  even 
forty,  and  with  a  larger  debt  than  she  had  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
or  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  therefore,  useless,  absurd,  and  we 
may  say  criminal,  in  any  people  or  government,  if  it  were  only  to 
be  prepared  for  famine,  in  wishing  and  taking  off  taxes,  if  the 
revenues  are  not  sufficient,  unless  they  will  amount  to  so  much  as 
will  pay  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  expenses  of  the  coun- 
try, something  over  for  emergencies,  as  well  as  to  gradually  pay  off 
the  national  debt,  considering  that  this  debt  is  held  by  all  ranks  of 
the  kingdom,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  from  the  prime-minister  or  the 
wealthier  man,  to  the  poorest  servant-girl  in  the  land,  and  not  even 
excepting  her  Majesty,  and  by  the  non-payment  of  the  interest  it 
would  bring  ruin  on  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  who,  we  might 
say,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contracting  of  the  debt,  but  under 
your  representatives,  and  under  your  sanction  and  word,  and  for 
your  benefit  as  well  as  their  own,  have  lent  this  money  some  years 
ago,  and  some  only  the  other  day.  In  giving  money  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  and  for  the  Irish  poor,  the  present  genera- 
tion are  liable  for,  and  have  increased  the  national  debt.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  every  tax  can  be  taken  off,  or  even  more 
than  has  been  done,  without  your  injury  as  well  as  others ;  you 
must  in  some  shape  pay  for  the  protection  of  life,  and  the  property 
which  you  possess,  or  that  of  others  by  whom  you  are  employed, 
Impossibility  and  without  whom  you  could  not  exist.  There  is  no  country,  ex- 
of  taking  off  cepting  only  America,  which  is  better  off  than  yours  is ;  and  the 
more  taxes,  reason  for  this  is,  that  they  have  a  large  tract  of  country  to  retire 
back  upon  when  a  part  is  over-populated,  or  when  wages  are  low ; 
and  thus  they  can  live  in  affluence  and  comfort  after  they  have 
made  wages  or  money  sufficient  to  buy  land,  and  without  disturbing 
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themselves  about  taxes,  or  how  the  country  is  managed.  This  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  quietness  and  non-division  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  reason  why  universal  suffrage  works  with  them 
(which  it  has  not  done  with  any  other  people  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  as  it  has  been  the  ruin  of  all,  as  Rome,  Greece, 
France,  South  American  States,  &c.)  we  will  not  say  smoothly,  as 
their  elections  and  uproars  will  testify,  and  the  candidates,  in  many 
cases,  who  represent  them,  being  illiterate  and  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  civil  government,  or  the  art  or  polish  of 
self-government,  so  as  to  repress  their  passions  or  dislikes  of 
nations,  people,  and  measures,  when  such  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  their  nation.  In  America  they  do  not  require  to  m-peason  w^ 
troduce  measures  which  are  disagreeable,  or  are  likely  to  be  Universal  Suf- 
burdensome  to  the  people,  although,  for  the  general  good — frage  has  not, 
such  as  heavy  taxes,  &c,  the  great  cause  of  complaint  of  every  as  yet,  done 
nation,  and  almost  the  only,  perhaps  excepting  religious  *n~{||^y 'j^^^ 
tolerance,  as  they  do  not  require  to  be  taxed  heavily  to  keep  in^ca1^"1  me 
order  a  riotous  and  starving,  overwrought  and  underpaid  popula- 
tion, who  are  always  complaining,  which  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
be  otherwise.  In  America  their  complaints  are  merely  transient, 
as  they  have  plenty.  In  our  case  it  is  permanent,  from  misery  and 
perpetual  want,  without  the  prospect  of  being  relieved  by  having 
good  land  and  plenty  to  fall  back  on  like  the  Americans.  In  their 
condition,  if  they  were  to  swamp  the  Parliament  with  members  of 
their  making,  they  would  bring  in  measures  for  their  own  benefit,  at 
least  for  a  time,  but  to  the  injury  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
whole  nation.  Perhaps  they  might  disband  the  army  to  begin  with,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  taxes,  and  by  force  raise  their  wages,  although  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer  will  not  allow  of  it,  being  not  sufficient  to  keep  his 
mill  or  manufactory  going,  and  even  it  is  sometimes  going  half  time 
to  keep  his  workmen  on,  without  profit  to  himself.  If  America  were 
as  populous  as  this  country,  and  trade  in  the  same  way,  with  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  from  many  internal  sources  and  seeds  of  dis- 
cord, such  as  the  slave-trade,  before  two  or  three  years  were  over,  she 
would  be  divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America, 
or  the  slave-holding  and  the  non-slave-holding  kingdom.  Again, 
there  is  a  great  source  of  dissension — each  State  having  an  assembly 
of  its  own,  and  voting  for  its  own  supplies  and  improvements,  which 
may  be  in  opposition  to  six  of  the  others.  Now,  if  any  very  heavy 
tax  was  proposed  for  the  general  good,  four  or  five  States  might  op- 
pose it,  and  secede  and  form  a  kingdom  for  themselves.  But  even 
in  this  case  they  do  not  require  to  oppose  such  a  tax,  even  at  a  rare 
time,  as  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  have  the  means  of  paying,  which 
is  because  they  have  farms  of  their  own,  and  get  plenty  of  cheap 
land.  Britain  has  nothing  like  this  to  fall  back  on  for  her  starving, 
overcrowded,  discontented — no  wonder  at  it — population,  but  for 
which,  unless  by  death  or  emigration,  there  is  no  remedy.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  this  thoughtless  way  of  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
ment to  make  them  vote  for  measures  which  are  not  for  the  general 
good,  or  the  future  good,  but  for  their  own  present  benefit,  and  the 
future  destruction  of  themselves  and  the  whole  nation,  we  firmly 
believe  that  there  should  be  no  vote  by  an  elector,  or  a  member 
sent  to  Parliament,  without  a  certain  property  or  money-qualifica- 
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tion,  as  to  the  last,  tliey  would  be  likelier  to  be  bribed  than  the 
former,  if  they  were  not  in  a  certain  degree  independent,  as  they 
would  be  courted  by  the  wealthy,  and  thus  get  a  taste  for  luxury 
and  expense ;  and  by  associating  with  them,  to  keep  their  respecta- 
bility, they  must  be  involved  in  expenses  which  they  are  not  able 
to  pay  for,  and  will  then  take  a  bribe  to  keep  up  with  their  rich  as- 
sociates and  pleasures,  whom  and  which  they  do  not  care  to  part 
with  or  to  want.  Again,  the  elector,  by  having  a  certain  annual 
rent  to  pay,  will  shew  that  he  must  have  some  property  to  take  care 
of,  and  that  he  wishes  to  preserve  it ;  it  will  shew  that  he  has  some 
thought  about  the  future,  and  how  he  is  to  make  money,  and  to 
save  it  to  pay  for  this  rent,  and  the  best  and  surest  way  to  preserve 
his  money  and  his  property.  It  will  shew  that  he  has  a  true  inte- 
rest and  stake  in  the  country,  and  that  he  will  not  vote  rashly  and 
for  present  benefit  for  one  who  will  vote  in  Parliament  for  a  mea- 
sure which  may  destroy  his  property,  and  prevent  him  from  getting 
work  for  his  family.  Again,  a  person  without  any  money-qualifica- 
tion, will  heedlessly  vote  for  what  seems  to  him  present,  and  not. 
general  good  or  benefit.  As  he  has  no  property  at  stake,  he  has  not 
at  heart,  or  an  interest,  how  he  votes.  He  may  be  a  dissolute  or 
thoughtless  person,  and  is  not  to  be  depended  onto  give  a  vote  that 
is  for  the  good  of  all,  as  one  who  has  property,  a  wife  and  children  to 
support,  preserve,  and  maintain,  and  who  has  steadiness  and  sense 
to  acquire  property,  and  will  be  likelier  to  vote  for  those  who  are 
likely  to  preserve  it.  Those  who  have  not  a  certain  rent-qualifica- 
tion have  not  a  proper  stake  and  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  kingdom,  let  them  be  educated  or  not. 
Whether  is  an  If  you  or  I  were  shareholders  in  a  scheme, — say  an  Iron  Corn- 
interested  or  pany  or  a  Railway  Company, — whether  would  we  take  the  advice 
ed  UersonieSt  °^  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  scheme,  or  those  who  had  not,  and 
likely  to  vote  wno  nac^  nothing  to  lose,  but  might  gain  something  by  getting 
right.  their  opinion  carried  ?    We  will  say  they  are  educated  instead  of 

being  uneducated.  We  will  also  say  they  are  rich  instead  of  being 
poor.  Again,  we  will  say  that  both  equally  understand  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company.  But  in  the  case  of  politics,  the  wealthier  and 
the  shareholder  (or  elector  with  property)  is  generally  better  edu- 
cated, and  understands  the  business  better  than  the  non-shareholder, 
and  has  more  time  to  give  such  subjects  a  calm  consideration  as 
may  be  brought  under  his  notice,  as  well  as  his  mind,  from  educa- 
tion,fcbeing  better  able  to  judge  of  them  in  a  clear,  and  true,  and 
impartial  manner.  There  can  be  little  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
company ;  we  would  rather  take  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  in- 
terested person, — the  shareholder  in  preference  to  the  interested 
non-shareholder,  who  had  much  to  gain  by  getting  things  his  own 
way,  but  who  had  nothing  to  lose  if  his  opinion  should  turn  out 
wrong,  and  might  even  be  a  gainer  by  his  opinion  being  taken,  but 
which  opinion  might  prove  the  destruction  of  the  company.  Again, 
we  would  not  let  persons  who  were  non-shareholders  judge  of  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  putting  in  or  out  the  manager  or  any 
of  the  directors  of  such  a  company,  as,  having  no  risk  to  run,  they 
had  not  the  true  interest  of  the  company  at  heart ; — in  the  same 
M^ay  the  choosing  of  members  of  Parliament. 

Again,  interested  persons  are  apt  to  be  more  excited  at  elections, 
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— we  mean  all  who  have  votes,  more  than  those  who  have  not, 
and  more  especially  those  who  have  no  risk  to  run.  Being  igno- 
rant and  uneducated,  they  may,  in  the  meantime,  gain  something, 
and  expecting  much  from  getting  everything  their  own  way,  how- 
ever prejudicial  to  the  general  interest,  and  having  no  risk  or  pro- 
perty at  stake,  never  care  or  think  what  the  future  consequences 
may  be.  Such  are  apt  to  be  rioters  if  they  do  not  get  the  person 
they  wish  for,  or  the  object,  and  will  not  keep  the  public  peace,  or 
assist  in  keeping  it,  but  excite  others  to  riot,  as  they  have  no  pro- 
perty to  lose  by  any  damage  arising  from  the  riot,  which  they 
would  try  to  repress  if  they  had.  They  might  not  come  near  the 
town  or  place  of  voting  if  they  had  not  a  vote,  but  remain  at  their 
work  ;  but  having  a  vote,  they  must  come  in  to  get  a  member  to  do 
as  they  wish — be  it  right  or  wrong.  We  see  this  tendency  to  riot 
in  the  non-electors,  more  particularly  in  manufacturing  towns, 
which  are  the  returning  burghs,  in  particular,  if  they  do  not  get 
the  members  they  wish — a  reason  for  making  the  returning  burgh 
a  quiet  place,  and  at  a  distance  from  a  manufacturing  and  excited 
population.  The  close  of  the  election,  for  the  same  reason,  ought 
to  be  late  in  the  day,  to  allow  the  riotous  population  to  retire  to 
their  homes,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  do  if  the  day  is  not  far 
spent ;  it,  at  the  same  time,  makes  them  separate  and  return  home 
before  the  news  how  the  election  has  gone  has  reached  them  in 
town,  and  prevents  rioting  if  the  news  are  against  their  wishes,  as 
they  are  not  likely  to  reassemble.  Now,  if  such  persons  are  so  ex- 
citable without  a  vote,  much  more  so  would  they  be  with  a  vote 
without  any  property  to  lose,  if  a  riot  took  place,  by  being  disap- 
pointed at  not  getting  the  person  they  wished,  as  well  as  intimidat- 
ing the  other  electors  (we  require  a  police  force  and  an  army  for 
such  occasions,  and  more  so  for  triennial  parliaments.  They  wish 
parliaments  more  frequently,  as  they  suppose  they  can  manage 
their  members  better,  and  make  them  vote  as  they  please,  which 
they  can  do  when  they  elect  him,  although  for  fourteen  years,  they 
suppose  that  if  once  elected,  he  will  vote  during  the  seven  years  as 
he  pleases,  however  disagreeable  to  his  constituency.  It  is  to  re- 
medy this  that  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliament  is  wished. 
There  is  an  effectual  means  to  prevent  it,  which  is,  when  you  elect 
your  member,  elect  him  on  the  condition,  that  if  his  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment does  not  please  a  majority  of  his  voters,  he  must  resign  if  he 
gets  a  requisition  to  that  effect,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
if  he  cannot  clear  himself  to  their  satisfaction.)  All  know  the 
great  tendency  of  the  populace  to  riot  on  such  occasions.  An  ig- 
norant, uneducated,  unemployed,  and  starving  multitude,  without 
ever  thinking,  but  letting  others  think  for  them,  and  believing  every 
thing  that  may  be  said  to  them,  and  everything  that  they  may  be 
requested  to  do  by  selfishly-interested  persons,  more  especially  if  it 
has  the  likelihood  of  bettering  and  improving  their  present  condi- 
tion, and  giving  them  better  wages,  and  keeping  them  from  starv- 
ing, however  unlikely  to  a  sensible  person  the  chance  of  its  coming 
to  pass  may  appear;  yet  they  vote  for  and  riot  to  attain  their 
object,  it  is  not  unnatural,  but  in  accordance  with  human  nature. 
There  are  some  who  will  kill  others  to  preserve  their  own  life, 
either  with  their  own  hands,  or  getting  others  to  do  it  for  them, 
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or  using  falsehood  to  effect  their  purpose.  We  are  almost  confident 
that  all  will  steal  bread  to  save  themselves  or  their  children  from 
starving  and  dying,  and  this  from  the  king  who  sits  on  the  throne 
to  the  beggar  who  is  dying  of  starvation,  and  is  stealing  the  baker's 
loaf.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  few  ;  or  like  a  dying  or 
drowning  man,  reaching  out  and  grasping  at  a  straw  to  save  his 
life.  All  are  done  daily,  even  although  the  chance  of  saving  life 
is  doubtful;  but  as  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  but  a  chance  of 
gaining,  they  use  the  means  to  attain  it,  be  it  good  or  bad.  We 
may  also  instance  the  report  in  a  church  that  the  gallery  was  likely 
to  fall,  from  some  noise  happening  near  one  of  the  pillars,  caused 
by  a  seat  giving  way.  All  rush  out  of  their  seats,  and  endeavour 
to  get  out ;  and  from  the  crush  at  the  door  and  everywhere,  num- 
bers are  bruised,  maimed,  and  killed,  while  others  leap  out  of  the 
windows,  and  over  the  galleries,  and  are  killed  and  hurt,  and  they 
also  trample  on  and  push  down,  and  thus  kill  others  to  escape, 
while,  if  they  had  waited  calmly  for  a  short  time,  they  would 
have  known  it  was  only  a  false  report,  or  by  so  doing  the  doors 
would  not  have  been  blocked  up,  or  only  one-half  open,  and  all 
would  have  got  out  safely  ;  or  if  a  pillar  had  given  way,  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  motion  or  weight  at  one  place,  and  vibration, 
would  cause  the  gallery  to  fall ;  whereas  if  they  had  waited  quietly, 
instead  of  rushing  out  thoughtlessly,  all  would  have  been  saved 
as  well  as  the  gallery.  In  the  same  way,  a  fire  occurring  in  a 
church. 

We  should  not  run  such  risks  when  we  know  such  to  be  the 
case,  but  try  to  prevent  such  evils ;  if  once  they  become  a  right  and 
a  law  of  the  land,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remedy  them.  They  may 
be  prevented  when  the  law  of  the  land,  but  they  may  not ;  and  if 
they  are,  it  is  only  at  a  fearful  expense  of  life  and  money.  Preven- 
tion of  disease  is  far  superior  and  more  easily  remedied  than  the 
cure  of  disease,  and  the  curer  of  a  diseased  limb  has  more  credit, 
and  is  a  more  talented  man,  than  he  who  cuts  off  the  same  limb  with- 
out pain,  and  in  no  time,  although  the  last  attracts  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  greater  man  by  the  thoughtless  multitude,  although,  in  a 
practical  point,  and  to  their  satisfaction,  they  would  have  no  disease, 
or  if  they  had,  they  would  prefer  it  to  be  cured  than  to  be  cut  off 
by  a  showy  and  expert  lopper  off  of  human  limbs. 

The  captain  of  a  vessel,  if  he  is  found  to  be  steady  and  careful  of 
a  vessel — not  unless  he  is  so — is  made  a  proprietor,  part  owner,  or 
has  a  share  in  the  profits  of  such  vessel,  to  make  him  still  more  care- 
ful, or  to  keep  him  careful  of  such  a  vessel.  In  the  same  way  the 
voter  must  be  known  to  be  steady  by  education,  and  then  have  a 
stake  or  risk  by  having  property. 

The  seat-holders,  being  the  only  persons  who  vote  about  church 
repairs,  but  not  for  a  clergyman,  until  they  are  members,  or  have 
taken  the  sacrament,  and  thus  are  considered  to  be  educated  or  fit 
persons,  they  must  both  have  a  property  in  the  church  as  well  as 
education. 

It  is  the  usual  saying,  all  men  are  made  alike,  to  a  certain  extent, 
at  birth,  but  there  are  bad  as  well  as  good  ;  they  mean  as  to  their 
right  of  voting  ;  this  depends  on  their  conduct  and  education,  and 
the  share  they  have  in  the  company  or  kingdom. 
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Moral  force,  and  not  physical  force  or  brute  force,  as  is  the  case 
with  masses  of  thoughtless  and  ignorant  voters,  must  gain  the  day, 
and  be  the  guiding  rule  of  the  day. 

When  your  property  is  destroyed  by  a  riot,  you  apply  to  govern- 
ment for  assistance  and  protection  in  the  shape  of  judges,  and  a  mi- 
litary and  police  force.  Who  pays  for  this  ?  The  person  who  has 
property  and  an  interest  in  the  country  ;  but  you  say  we  pay  for 
the  duty  on  articles  of  consumption,  if  you  are  not  able  to  be  an 
elector  by  having  a  money-qualification,  you  must  have  very  few 
such  articles ;  but  the  property  which  is  destroyed  by  rioters,  who 
pays  for  this  ?  You,  or  those  who  have  property  in  the  county.  The 
latter;  and  it  is  they  who  have  a  right  to  vote,  as  they  have  a  great 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Now,  if  the  country  were 
swamped  with  members  sent  by  these  irresponsible  voters,  the 
taxes  would  be  taken  off  to  such  an  extent  as  would  ruin  and  de- 
stroy the  country.  Taxes  which  only  bear  lightly  on  each,  and  which 
are  not  felt,  and  which  are  not  complained  of,  ought  to  be  re- 
tained, as  also  taxes  on  luxuries,  which  were  not  requisite  either  for 
support  or  comfort,  but  were  only  used  as  luxuries  by  the  rich  ;  and 
that,  if  there  was  not  likely  to  be  an  increased  consumption  by  a 
diminution  of  the  duty,  were  there  many  such  duties,  each  might 
be  small  in  amount,  but,  taken  together,  the  sum  arising  from  them 
(as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  late  reductions)  is  large  and  not  easily 
made  up.  There  is  the  tax  upon  paper  :  who  feels  it  ?  and  its  use 
is  so  widely  diffused,  and  it  is  so  cheap,  you  get  it  almost  for  no- 
thing, that  really  few  complain  of  its  dearness.  Take  the  duty 
off,  you  would  not  get  a  shilling's  worth  of  paper  cheaper  than 
you  do  at  present ;  we  daresay  to  some  large  houses,  who  buy  im- 
mense quantities  of  paper  during  the  year,  it  might  make  a  little 
difference  with  them,  but  even  in  their  case,  unless  a  very  few,  the 
sum  is  not  great.  It  is  quite  common  for  people  to  say  that  the 
price  of  books,  we  may  mention  Bibles,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  paper,  others  say  it  would  not  pay  for  the  printing.  This  tax 
being  taken  off,  there  would  be  no  great  increase,  if  any,  in  the  sale 
of  paper.  If  it  were  only  diminished,  there  would  be  no  increase. 
We  do  not  suppose  books  would  be  cheaper.  Look  at  Bibles  and 
Testaments. 

There  is  the  window-tax.  Those  who  require  most  of  the 
country's  protection,  the  wealthy,  they  pay  for  it,  not  the  poor. 
No  doubt,  of  late  years,  the  surveyors  have  been  too  strict  and 
stringent,  and  keeping  too  near  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  for 
instance  charging  for  sky-lights,  and  many  small  garrets  or  attic 
windows,  although  small,  and  making  two  windows  of  one  attic ; 
that  is  to  say,  many  attic  windows  have  on  each  side  a  chess  sepa- 
rate, and  containing  only  one  pane  of  glass  in  the  breadth,  and  this 
smaller  than  the  panes  on  the  regular  flats,  as  also  the  panes  of 
the  central  chess,  with  three  panes  in  the  breadth.  Now,  to  the 
very  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  the  payers,  as  wTell  as 
the  great  diminution  of  light,  if  you  did  not  pay  for  the  two  side- 
chesses  as  one  window,  instead  of  only  charging  the  three  as  one 
as  formerly,  if  they  did  not  pay  for  two  windows,  they  had  to  block 
up  the  side  ones  :  it  came  about  suddenly,  no  one  was  aware  of  it 
till  the  surveyor  explained  the  new  ways  and  means  for  raising  the 
wind.    Attic  windows  are  now  made  wTith  one.  window  in  most 
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cases,  although  all  seemed  to  prefer  the  three  chesses.  We  think 
they  ought  to  do  away  with  these  paltry  distinctions,  or  there 
may  be  an  attempt  to  get  the  duty  off  entirely  by  those  who  can 
pay  for  it. 

Even  although  the  duty  on  some  articles  is  burdensome,  all 
taxes  are  so  ;  yet,  as  the  country  is  at  present  placed,  with  such 
expenses  to  manage  it,  and  the  interest  of  a  large  debt  to  be  payed 
for  yearly,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  off  the  taxes  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  wished  by  many,  without  endangering  the  comfort, 
credit,  property,  and  life  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  nation,  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations. 

The  finances  of  the  country  being  in  such  a  precarious  state, 
and  when  so  much  money  has  been  spent,  although  so  properly,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  as  the  necessity  for  doing  so  has  arisen 
from  the  failure  of  the  potato  in  that  country,  as  also  in  the  rest 
of  Britain  ;  it  is  therefore  of  some  importance  to  prevent  such  a 
misfortune  tiking  place,  if  possible. 

As  the  Irish  labourer  lives  almost  wholly  on  potatoes,  and 
likewise  his  family,  unless  with  a  little  butter-milk,  and  as  they 
are  a  healthy,  gay,  prolific,  and  stout-hearted  race,  it  must  there- 
fore follow  that  this  root  is  almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  support 
life,  and  that  in  a  healthy  condition,  if  it  is  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  which  is  very  large  in  amount,  to  do  so,  we  need  no 
further  proof  than  that  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  That  such  is  the 
case  few  doubt,  although  some  may  say  they  have  a  pig.  They 
may  have  one  alive,  but  it  is  generally  sold  to  pay  the  rent  of 
their  cabin  and  piece  of  ground. 

As  to  its  cause,  there  have  been  many  reasons  given  for  the 
disease  of  the  potatoes.  Many  were  given  at  its  first  appear- 
ance three  years  ago,  when  they  decayed  after  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  not  while  they  were  in  the  ground  ;  the  second 
year  they  were  destroyed  before  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  third  year  (last  year)  they,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  did 
not  fructify,  or  failed,  or  if  they  did,  they  never  came  to  maturity, 
and  what  of  them  did  so,  soon  spoiled  after  being  taken  up,  or  were 
so  diseased  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  be  eaten,  and  were  soon  de- 
stroyed and  wasted.  Healthy  potatoes,  if  put  up  wet,  or  exposed 
to  wet,  are  liable  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  rot  and  waste.  If  you  plant 
some  of  the  potatoes  that  have  been  exposed  to  wet,  or  to  severe 
frost,  we  will  only  say  to  wet,  the  potatoes  that  spring  from  these 
are  liable  to  be  unhealthy,  or  to  fail,  or  are  more  likely  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  wet,  when  exposed  to  it  in  the  ground,  or  when  housed 
or  pitted  ;  they  do  not  keep  so  long  as  if  the  parent  stock  had  been 
healthy,  and  they  are  very  waxy.  Again,  granting  that  these 
potatoes,  derived  from  an  unhealthy  parent  stock,  live  until  the 
next  seed-time,  they  are  apt  to  produce  no  potatoes,  or  fail,  as  it 
is  termed,  or  if  they  do  produce,  the  product  is  very  unhealthy, 
and  will  not  keep. 

If  the  season  at  Avhich  potatoes  are  planted,  or  the  season  of 
their  planting  is  wet  or  cold,  we  shall  say  wet,  as  when  there  is  wet 
there  is  cold, — at  any  rate,  a  wet  season  is  worse  than  a  cold  season  ; 
if  it  is  wet,  the  second  generation  is  very  likely  not  to  produce  any 
fruit,  or  give  way ;  if  there  is  much  rain  or  wind,  it  is  very  apt  to 
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destroy  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  potatoes ;  lightning  may 
do  the  same ;  thus  destroying  a  great  source  of  the  potato's  nourish- 
ment, by  which  means  the  potatoes  are  destroyed.  Now,  we  may 
prove  it  by  an  application  of  the  same  kind  to  man  and  the  supe- 
rior animals. 

First,  If  a  man  be  overwrought  in  his  youth,  he  will  not  live  to  Disease  ii 
the  same  age  as  one  who  has  not  been  so  ;  or  if  he  has  been  sub- man. 
jected  to  wet,  or  much  exposed  in  his  youth,  he  will  sooner  turn 
old,  and  be  unhealthy  in  his  old  age,  and  not  live  so  long  as  if  he 
had  not  been  so  exposed.  By  being  so  exposed  in  his  youth,  his 
frame  has  not  had  time  to  be  matured  as  it  would  have  been  if  he 
had  reached  his  prime  or  majority,  therefore  every  blast  or  expo- 
sure takes  greater  effect  on  him  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  not  been  ex- 
posed until  majority,  or  till  his  frame  was  in  its  full  vigour,  the 
exposures,  hardships,  and  diseases  which  so  easily  affected  and 
broke  down  his  frame  in  his  youth,  would,  if  he  had  been  exposed 
to  them  after,  or  at  his  majority,  have  passed  over  him  unharmed, 
or  if  they  did  affect  him,  the  effect  would  only  have  been  transient, 
and  not  have  taken  a  permanent  hold  of  the  system.  A  man  who 
is  fed  only  on  vegetables,  if  exposed,  does  not  live  so  long,  and 
sooner  breaks  down  and  loses  his  strength  than  one  who  uses  a 
certain  portion  of  animal  food.  We  may  instance  our  Scotch 
ploughmen — they  are  a  strong  and  healthy  race  in  their  youth,  and 
they  for  the  most  part  live  on  oatmeal,  milk,  and  potatoes,  at  least 
the  young  unmarried  men  ;  but  they  break  up  and  turn  old  sooner 
than  those  who  live  on  animal  food. 

Potatoes  planted  and  early  exposed  to  wet  or  cold,  are  thus  hurt  Potatoes 
before  they  are  able  to  bear  the  blasts  and  wet,  if  these  should  come  planted  ir 
when  they  were  nearly  at  maturity,  and  they  would  be  easily  de-iav0"ra^ 
stroyed,  or,  at  the  least,  injured  more  readily,  than  when  they  hadwea  er* 
favourable  weather  to  come  away  with  after  they  were  first  planted, 
and  by  which  they  were  strengthened.    If  not  sufficiently  dunged 
with  manure  of  a  good  and  nourishing  kind,  they  are  not  so  healthy 
and  strong,  and  do  not  bear  the  weather  so  well  as  those  that  are 
well  manured. . 

Second,  Again,  children  born  of  such  parents  as  are  mentioned 
under  the  first  head,  have  not  the  same  strength  as  those  born  of 
healthy  parents  ;  they  are  not  so  well  able  to  bear  in  their  youth 
the  blasts  and  diseases  which  the  children  of  healthy  parents  are 
able  to  bear  when  disease  comes  on  them,  or  whatever  causes  dis- 
ease, such  as  wet,  cold,  want  of  food,  &c. ;  it  soon  brings  them  to 
their  grave,  or  leaves  them  sickly  and  unhealthy  objects  for  life  ; 
and  if  they  marry,  they  are  childless,  or  if  they  have  children,  they 
are  either  still-born,  or  they  die  early  or  live  sickly. 

Seed  from  early-  exposed  or  unhealthy  potatoes,  produce  sickly  Seed, 
and  unhealthy  potatoes,  and  very  likely  they  fail,  although  at  the 
time  of  planting  the  weather  should  be  favourable  ;  but  if  it  should 
be  wet,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  their  failing  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  fail  at  this  time- — if  there  should  be  wet  throughout  their 
growth,  and  even  if  it  should  not  take  place  to  a  great  extent  until 
near  the  time  of  taking  up,  the  wet  destroys  and  rots  them  very 
easily,  as  they  want  the  strength  of  healthy  potatoes. 

Again,  the  continually  marrying  and  intermarrying  with  the 
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same  family,  is  liable  to  produce  a  very  degenerate  and  unhealthy 
offspring.  In  the  same  way,  planting  from  the  same  potatoes  in 
too  many  successions,  is  apt  to  cause  disease  of  the  potatoes,  and 
failure  the  more  readily,  if  there  should  be  too  much  wet  or  cold 
at  any  time,  but  more  particularly  if  it  happen  at  the  beginning, 
after  they  have  been  planted. 

Children  of  old  fathers  and  mothers,  children  of  unhealthy  pa- 
rents, children  of  parents  having  intermarried  too  often,  such  are 
apt  to  be  unhealthy  ;  but  such  children,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, may  never  shew  any  unfavourable  symptoms  ;  but  their 
children  after  them  being  exposed,  are  liable  to  shew  it ;  and  sup- 
pose even  they  have  escaped  it,  the  seeds  of  disease  being  still  in 
them,  if  they  have  children,  such,  if  they  are  much  exposed,  the 
disease  common  to  their  family  is  likely,  and  may  and  does  break 
out  on  them  under  such  circumstances.  Families  liable  to  heredi- 
tary disease,  as  it  is  called,  or  families  in  whom  a  certain  disease 
runs,  ought  not  to  marry,  or  they  ought  not  to  marry  unless  they 
are  healthy ;  and  in  such  a  case,  not  until  they  are  thirty,  or  at 
the  least  twenty-five  in  the  case  of  males  ;  in  the  case  of  females, 
twenty-five  at  the  soonest.  They  ought  not  to  marry  with  any  of 
their  own  relations,  however  distant ;  the  males  ought  only  to  marry 
healthy  women,  and  they  ought  to  be  at  the  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age  ;  the  females  ought  only  to  marry  healthy  males,  and  they 
should  be  at  the  least  twenty -five  years  of  age.  If  they  carry  out 
this  principle  for  several  generations,  and  take  the  usual  means  for 
preserving  health,  you  or  they  may  entirely  eradicate  the  family 
disease. 

In  the  same  way,  potatoes,  to  all  appearance  healthy,  but  not 
healthy  at  the  bottom,  will,  if  it  is  wet  when  planted,  produce 
diseased  potatoes,  or  no  potatoes  at  all. 

Old  potatoes,  or  potatoes  that  have  have  not  been  properly  kept, 
or  that  have  been  diseased,  are  liable  to  be  diseased  and  to  fail, 
even  in  seasons  favourable  to  their  growth,  how  much  more  so  are 
they  if  they  have  too  much  wet  near  the  time  of  their  digging  up, 
and  more  at  the  middle  of  their  growth,  and  still  more  so  at  their 
commencement. 

Potatoes  have  never  the  same  nourishment,  flavour,  &c.  and 
healthiness,  during  wet  seasons ;  as  waxy  potatoes  are  unhealthy 
to  those  who  may  eat  them,  and  to  the  delicate. 
Breeding  of       Horses  which  have  been  early  run  at  races,  or  overwrought, 
horses.  either  early  or  late,  are  easily  knocked  up,  and  are  unable  to  do  so 

much  work  as  those  which  have  not  been  wrought  or  ridden  so 
early  ;  nor  are  such  so  good  to  breed  with — their  stock  is  never  so 
good.  It  is  quite  common  to  use  old  mares  for  breeding,  and  very 
often  when  they  are  scarcely  fit  to  do  any  thing  but  walk  in  the 
park ;  but  this  is  a  very  erroneous  and  grievous  mistake,  as  the 
stock  which  you  get  from  such  have  never  the  vigour  and  the 
strength  which  the  parent  had  when  she  was  young,  although  in 
many  cases  they  may  look  as  well ;  and  the  breed  which  was  so 
famous  becomes  weakly,  sickly,  and  degenerated,  although  looking 
at  the  animal  it  did  not  appear  so  ;  but  in  breeding  with  this  last 
you  will  find  the  breed  greatly  degenerated,  although  the  horse  may 
be  strong  and  of  a  good  stock. 
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There  are  many  who  castrate  or  cut  horses  too  young,  in  which  Castration  of 
case  they  have  not  the  strength,  size,  courage,  and  goodliness  of  horses, 
make  or  form  which  those  that  are  cut  later  have,  as  if  cut  early,  it 
to  a  certain  extent  stops  the  growth  of  the  different  parts  ;  but  if 
cut  when  near  their  full  growth,  all  the  parts  are  nearly  fully 
formed,  and  go  on  forming  and  growing  for  a  certain  time  after 
they  are  cut,  and  you  have  large,  powerful,  instead  of  small  animals  ; 
but  they  ought  to  be  cut  before  they  have  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  animal  to  assimilate 
the  different  parts  of  its  body  to  this  great  want  while  it  is  in  a 
growing  state  ;  because  if  it  were  at  its  full  growth,  this  requisite 
assimilating  growth  would  not  take  place,  and  the  animal  would 
be  in  an  unnatural,  unsound,  and  defective  state.  Take  a  glance 
at  eunuchs  for  a  corroboration  of  this  statement — beings  far  below 
the  usual  human  race  in  intellect,  size,  as  well  as  vigour. 

We  believe  the  late  failures  of  the  potato  for  the  last  three  years 
to  have  arisen  from  too  much  wet  and  cold,  as  the  potato  seasons 
have  been  either  at  one  time  or  other  during  their  growth,  and  so 
causing  disease  in  some  cases,  and  on  account  of  disease  failure, 
and  in  other  cases  failure  of  the  potatoes. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  if  they  have  much  wet  or  cold  Growth  of 
after  sowing,  the  effect  is  to  make  them  late  of  coming  up  above  the  grains, 
ground  ;  and  when  they  do  come  up,  are  slow  in  coming  to  any 
height  if  there  is  much  rain,  or  if  it  is  in  a  wet  soil,  by  being  late 
in  the  commencement,  they  are  apt  to  be  late  in  being  cut  down, 
and  even  then  in  an  unripe  state,  as  the  sun  is  not  strong  at  that 
time  to  ripen  them,  and  are  likely  to  get  rain  by  being  late  in  the 
season.  The  only  remedy  is  draining,  which  may  to  a  great  extent 
prevent  it,  but  not  wholly ;  at  any  rate,  crops  under  such  an  unfa- 
vourable beginning,  are  never  so  good  as  those  which  have  a  good 
season  to  start  with.  Now,  if  they  have  a  bad  beginning,  and  wet 
weather  during  their  growth,  they  are  still  more  liable  to  be  bad, 
and  less  liable  to  bear  after  rains.  If  they  had  had  refreshing 
showers  and  weather  at  their  first  being  sown,  and  after  they  had 
come  out  of  the  ground,  they  would  have  been  and  are  able  to  stand 
the  wet  and  unfavourable  weather  afterwards.  The  seed  of  dry 
and  favourable  years  is  better  for  sowing  than  that  of  wet  seasons, 
and  is  not  so  easily  affected  by  rain  ;  and  the  meal  and  flour,  &c. 
that  is  made  from  them  in  dry  seasons,  is  more  nourishing,  better 
flavoured,  and  more  healthy  for  man  and  beast,  than  that  of  wet 
seasons.  There  are  many  and  most  farmers  who  say  in  wet  years 
that  they  have  good  measure,  although  it  has  been  a  bad  season, 
and  better  than  last  season,  which  was  a  favourable  one,  we  need 
only  say  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  most  measure  is  best ; 
but  the  nourishment  between  the  two  is  not  to  be  compared.  Far- 
mers also  say  in  wet  seasons,  if  the  crop  of  hay  happens  to  be  abun- 
dant, they  have  a  good  crop,  they  cannot  complain,  only  they  did 
not  get  it  in  so  well ;  in  this  case  also  they  have  quantity,  but  they 
do  not  know  that  the  substance  and  nourishment  is  entirely  gone 
out  of  their  hay,  or  nearly  so.  If  you  expose  a  thin  slice  of  beef 
to  wet,  or  put  it  into  water,  or  put  it  into  the  broth-kettle  or  pot, 
the  meat  loses  its  substance  or  nourishment,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  it  is  so  exposed  ;  if  long  enough,  it  loses  it  entirely 
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— it  goes  to  the  broth  or  soup,  and  the  meat  is  swelled  and  looks 
larger,  but  it  has  lost  all  its  nourishment,  in  the  same  way  as  hay 
so  exposed.  Potatoes  boiled  with  the  skins  on  are  more  nutritive, 
and  have  a  better  flavour,  than  those  boiled  without  them,  as  the 
skins  preserve  them  from  being  extracted  of  their  nourishment ; 
they  are  also  drier.  The  best  way  to  dry  waxy  potatoes  is  to  keep 
them  in  a  very  dry  place,  and  to  roast  or  steam  them  for  use. 
Planting  of  Potatoes  planted  during  wet  and  cold  weather  may,  although 
potatoes.  planted  sound,  fail,  or  be  diseased  or  unhealthy,  if  there  is  much 
rain  during  their  growth,  and  also  if  there  should  be  much  after 
they  are  ripe ;  and  if  they  should  be  in  this  state,  in  such  a  case  they 
are  apt  to  rot,  as  they  are  also  when  they  are  housed  ;  but  if  the 
potatoes  come  away  well  at  the  commencement,  and  there  is  little 
wet  but  that  which  is  useful  for  their  growth,  they  are  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  after  rains,  or  too  much  wet  or  cold,  when  they 
are  ripe,  and  during  the  time  of  their  lying  in  the  ground,  if  pre- 
vented from  being  taken  up  by  rain,  and  when  taken  up  are  not 
so  liable  to  rot  or  to  become  diseased,  as  when  there  was  much  rain 
at  their  first  planting  or  after  it,  or  both ;  as,  if  they  get  a  firm 
root  in  the  ground  at  first  and  for  the  young  roots,  they  are  better 
able  to  bear  all  the  after  blasts  and  rains ;  but  if  they  are  sickly  at 
first,  future  blasts  and  wet  keep  them  always  down  and  unhealthy. 

The  first  year  of  the  failure  the  planting  season  was  cold  and 
wet,  and  it  was  cold  past  May,  and  the  end  of  the  year  when  the 
potatoes  were  ripe  was  wet.  The  potatoes  did  not  fail,  the  crop  was 
abundant,  but  they  were  taken  up  wet  and  put  in  wet,  and  one  be- 
gan to  rot  here  and  there,  and  by  contact  they  set  the  whole  lot 
a-rotting.  This  was  the  first  disease  of  the  potatoes,  and  they  must 
have  been  in  a  diseased  and  weak  state  before  this  could  happen. 

Next  seed  time  came,  the  potatoes  were  planted  from  those  of  the 
last  bad  year,  and  diseased  potatoes.  The  planting  season  was  unfa- 
vourable ;  there  were  many  wants  this  season,  and  during  the 
middle  of  the  season  there  were  failures,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
they  could  not  get  them  up  on  account  of  so  much  rain,  and 
most  of  the  potatoes  were  found  rotten,  at  least  many ;  and 
some  were  never  taken  up,  as  they  thought  it  was  not  worth 
lifting  them.  All  were  not  this  way;  many  were  good  to  the 
look,  but  did  not  keep  long  ;  but  some  which  remained  in  the 
ground  were  preserved,  and  yielded  next  year,  without  farther 
planting,  a  good  return, — a  better  one  than  those  that  had  been 
housed  and  replanted.  The  winter  was  very  mild  and  not  wet,  or 
the  result  would  have  been  different,  and  the  potatoes  being  whole 
was  in  their  favour.  We  consider  the  wants  and  failure  to  have 
arisen  from  the  diseased  potatoes  planted,  and  the  bad  and  wet 
planting  time  to  have  easily  affected  them,  as  well  as  the  wet  wea- 
ther at  the  end  of  the  season,  after  they  were  ripe,  rotting  them, 
being  easily  affected,  as  they  were  of  a  sickly  and  unhealthy  kind. 

The  third  and  last  year  was  a  very  cold  and  wet  planting  season, 
and  being  planted  with  these'  diseased  potatoes,  they  produced 
nothing,  and  when  they  did  succeed,  and  although  they  had  fine 
weather,  yet  from  there  being  a  good  deal  of  wet  about  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  being  of  a  diseased  kind,  although  they  appeared 
for  some  time  healthy,  yet  from  being  off  diseased  seeds  and  com- 
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at  the  end  of  t]$e  season,  they  entirely  gave  way  before  being  taken 
up.  There  were  exceptions.  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  as  well 
as  man  and  beast,  if  exposed  at  planting,  or  in  youth,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  to  cold  or  rain,  are  liable  to  be  sickly,  less  healthy, 
and  less  nourishing  ever  after,  although  favourable  weather  and 
circumstances  should  prosper  them,  and  when  sown  again  are  liable 
to  reproduce  unhealthy  products,  and  more  so,  if  in  the  planting  and 
rearing  of  such  there  should  be  more  rain  and  cold,  in  which  case 
they  are  apt  to  fail  in  reproducing ;  and  if  they  do  not,  any  such  re- 
production is  apt  to  be  blighted  by  the  smallest  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance that  may  arise  in  the  shape  of  rain,  or  cold,  or  drought ; 
but  in  the  late  disease  and  failure  it  was  rain  and  cold,  chiefly  wet, 
as  you  may  know  from  the  last  three  or  four  seasons. 

There  are  other  cases  of  failure  besides  wet.    Too  dry  a  season,  Frequent 
more  especially  at  planting  time,  by  being  planted  when  they  are  causes  of 
not  fully  ripened.    In  the  same  way  the  marriage  of  the  human failure* 
race  too  early,  gives  rise  to  a  weak  unhealthy  offspring,  if  any  at 
all ;  and  in  the  same  way  potatoes  failing,  and  when  they  succeed, 
they  are  weakly,  and  those  planted  from  such  are  liable  to  disease 
and  failure. 

By  being  too  old  they  have  lost  their  sap  and  nourishment,  so 
that  they  cannot  send  forth  branches  or  roots  and  leaves  to  nourish 
the  young  potatoes,  from  the  juices  being  dried  up,  and  if  they  do 
succeed,  the  potatoes  are  sickly,  from  being  imperfectly  nourished  ; 
as  children  who  are  imperfectly  nourished  in  their  youth,  when 
they  grow  up  are  not  so  robust,  large,  and  healthy,  as  those  who 
have  been  healthy  and  well-cared  for  in  their  youth.  Potatoes 
under  such  circumstances  are  likely  to  be  small  as  well  as  dis- 
eased. 

Potatoes  that  are  brought  from  warm  climates  may  succeed  very 
well,  if  they  get  one  or  two  warm  and  favourable  seasons,  and  they 
thus  get  habituated  to  the  climate  ;  but  if  the  season  should  be  cold 
and  wet,  not  to  any  great  extent,  they  are  likely  to  fail ;  whereas, 
if  they  had  been  brought  from  a  cold  climate,  they  would  have 
thrived  under  the  same  adverse  circumstances  under  which  the 
warm  climate  potatoes  failed.  Being  planted  too  often  from  the 
same  stock,  this  is  a  frequent  and  common  cause  of  failure  and  of 
disease  with  potatoes,  even  in  favourable  circumstances ;  and  al- 
though there  may  not  be  failure  or  disease,  they  diminish  in  size 
almost  to  nothing.    It  is  the  same  with  the  human  race. 

The  remedies  or  preventives  for  such  failures  and  diseases  of  the  Remedies 
potato.    Change  the  seed,  or  get  seed  from  the  apples  of  the  dis- prevent 
eased,  but  better  still  from  healthy  potatoes  ;  in  either  it  is  quite failure- 
sufficient.    Plant  the  seed  from  the  apples  with  great  care  ;  after 
being  fully  ripe  take  them  up  and  preserve  them  with  great  care 
till  the  next  seed  time,  and  then  plant  them  in  a  dry,  warm,  shel- 
tered spot.    Plant  them  whole,  not  cut  into  pieces ;  as  in  this  case 
you  get  the  whole  nourishment  and  strength  of  the  potato,  without 
any  loss  of  its  juices,  as  is  the  case  by  cutting ;  and  there  is  a 
greater  loss  of  these  if  it  is  some  time  after  being  cut  before  they 
are  put  into  the  ground,  or  if  there  should  be  very  hot  dry  weather 
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after  they  are  put  in  again.  If  it  should  be  wet  or  cold,  the  skin 
round  the  whole  of  the  potato  keeps  it  warm  and  preserves  it. 

From  the  produce  of  these  you  can,  by  again  keeping  them  care- 
fully until  next  season,  cut  them  in  pieces  and  plant  them,  and 
they  will  be  the  same  as  a  new  and  healthy  race  or  breed,  and  will 
be  healthy  if  the  weather  has  been  favourable.  In  the  same  way, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  potatoes  that  have  failed,  and  part  of  them 
that  have  been  diseased,  if  the  diseased  ones  are  planted  whole  next 
season,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  will  grow  and  be  healthy,  as 
they  have  and  require  all  their  nourishment,  which  they  have  not 
when  cut,  and  if  it  should  rain  or  be  cold  at  planting  time,  the  skin 
will  preserve  them  from  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  some  potatoes 
which  were  not  lifted  the  season  before  last,  but  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground,  fructified  next  season,  and  had  good  crops, 
the  winter  being  open,  dry,  and  mild;  but  those  which  were 
taken  up  and  housed,  and  cut  and  planted  next  season  (the  same 
season  as  the  above,  we  may  say  the  same  diseased  potatoes),  they 
entirely  failed,  while  there  was  a  good  crop  of  the  whole  potatoes. 

To  have  an  entirely  new  race,  the  pollen  of  one  kind  may  be  put  on 
the  flower  of  another,  and  the  apples  thus  produced  will  give  a  new 
and  improved  seed,  which  may  be  planted  like  the  other  apple 
seed,  and  will  bear  a  potato  quite  healthy  and  free  from  all  dis- 
ease. 

A  potato  may  become  diseased  by  being  too  often  planted  on  the 
same  soil.    To  remedy  this,  a  change  of  seed  from  a  northern  and 
hardy  district  will  in  most  cases  be  found ^to  answer  very  well,  as 
lately  there  was  not  so  much  failure  and  disease  in  the  north. 
Draining  for      For  we*  we  would  recommend  draining,  more  especially  in  Ire- 
Potatoes  and  land,  where  it  is  not  so  much  in  use.    The  potatoes  will  be  very 
other  pur-      liable  to  failure  and  disease  there,  as  they  do  not  change  their  seed 
poses.  there,  at  least  often  enough,  in  which  case,  if  not  diseased,  the  po- 

tates  are  very  small  and  very  few  at  a  plant.  In  damp  and  wet 
soils  and  climates,  and  where  there  is  much  rain,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  deep  draining  of  Mr  Smith.  In  dry  soils,  we  would  not 
recommend  deep  draining,  as  the  moisture  by  draining  in  dry, 
light  soils,  soon  evaporates,  also  that  part  of  it  which  is  below  or 
underneath  the  drains,  and  most  is  carried  off  by  the  drains  before 
the  wet  gets  below  ;  but  in  deep,  damp,  retentive  soils,  evaporation 
goes  on  slowly,  when  there  is  much  rain  and  wet  it  sinks  deep  and 
remains  long  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  therefore  requisite  to  drain 
deep  in  such  cases,  to  get  the  moisture  that  is  deep  seated  into  the 
drains  (in  such  a  soil  there  ought  to  be  small  superficial  drains 
besides,  otherwise  all  the  wet  is  not  taken  into  the  drains,  but  sinks 
into  the  ground,  and  afterwards  evaporates),  as  the  drains,  if  they 
were  not  deep,  would  only  receive  the  surface  water,  and  in  reten- 
tive soils  the  moisture,  when  it  once  gets  in,  sinks  deeply  and  eva- 
porates slowly,  and  keeps  the  soil  cold.  The  drains  should  not  be  so 
near  as  to  take  up  all  the  moisture  in  dry  soils,  otherwise,  if  the  sea- 
son should  be  dry,  the  ground  would  be  dried  up,  from  draining  and 
from  surface  evaporation,  and  will  thus  leave  the  ground  parched. 
Since  draining  has  been  introduced,  we  will  require  more  rain  in 
dry  seasons,  and  for  dry  light  soils  than  we  used  to  do  ;  as,  before, 
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the  moisture  sank  deep  into  the  soil  and  gradually  evaporated  and 
moistened  the  roots,  butnowit  is  not  allowed  to  sink  into  the  ground, 
but  is  carried  off  by  drains,  and  we  have  lost  that  source  of  water- 
ing our  fields  ;  therefore,  in  dry  and  sandy  soils,  deep  draining  does 
injury,  and,  in  dry  seasons,  in  retentive,  damp,  and  clayey  soils,  su- 
perficial draining  does  good  to  a  certain  extent,  but  deep  draining 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Drains  need  not  be  placed  so  close  as  some 
imagine,  unless  in  very  level  ground  ;  otherwise,  in  level  ground, 
the  moisture  sinks  into  the  ground,  and  does  not  all  go  into  the 
drains.  Again,  in  lands  where  there  is  a  small  inclination,  if  the 
drains  are  placed,  at  least  some  superficial  drains,  across  the  slope, 
and  leading  these  into  the  deep  drains,  there  will  be  no  use  for  such 
a  large  number  of  deep  drains  as  some  would  make  ;  but  by  hav- 
ing the  superficial  drains,  the  water  runs  dowm  into  them,  and  most 
of  the  useless  wet  will  be  carried  off  before  it  sinks  into  the  ground. 
The  reason  many  have  not  succeeded  with  deep  draining  is,  that 
they  have  not  suited  it  to  the  proper  soils  ;  and  the  season  may  also 
have  been  too  dry  and  their  soil  too  dry,  the  crop  has  been  a  failure 
in  comparison  to  that  where  there  was  no  deep  draining,  and  where 
the  soil  was  moist,  it  at  the  same  time  being  a  dry  season. 

Some  farmers  have  great  fears  that  drains  made  at  present  will  Proper,  dura- 
be  unserviceable  twenty  years  hence,  and  will  require  to  be  renewed,  kle,  an<*  ^east 
and  that  this  will  entail  on  them  great  expense ;  but  we  know,  and  j^in^Tile 
have  seen,  drains  twenty  years  old  which  are  as  good  and  service- 
able as  when  first  formed,  and  likely  to  last  other  twrenty  years  or 
more.    It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  durability  and  economy  of 
drains  that  the  tile  be  well  burnt  and  thick ;  this  prevents  breaking 
or  wearing,  and  if  the  drains  should  be  filled  up  or  stopt  by  any 
means,  they  have  only  to  be  opened,  and  this  is  all  the  expense  that 
is  or  will  be  incurred,  no  new  tiles  being  required  ;  and  this  is  of 
some  consequence  where  drain  tiles  have  to  be  conveyed  from  a 
great  distance.    There  are  numbers  who  fear,  or  will  not  drain,  on 
account  of  their  believing  that  drains  will  only  last  twenty  years  ; 
but  such  not  being  true,  landlords  or  tenants  will  be  less  likely 
to  grudge  the  expense  of  drains. 

Drains  for  damp  houses. — This  is  a  cause  of  great  annoyance  and 
expense,  many  building  their  house  anew,  or  selling  it  for  nothing, 
or  going  to  another.  A  cheap  remedy,  and  a  simple  one,  is  found 
in  sinking  a  deep  well,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  if  it  is  on  a  slope, 
at  say  three  or  four  yards  from  the  house,  and  a  deep  and  broad 
drain  four  yards  from  the  back  of  the  house,  and  bring  it  round  and 
past  the  front  of  the  house,  about  four  yards  distant  from  the  sides 
of  the  house.  Again,  damp  may  arise  from  a  spring  within  the 
walls  of  a  house,  or  close  to  it ;  sink  a  deep  well  close  to  the  house, 
and  a  large,  deep,  and  broad  drain  all  round  the  house,  and  carry 
it  away  from  the  house,  and  make  a  deep  drain  through  the  house, 
and  it  will  prevent  damp.  All  these  may  be  tried  at  the  same  time, 
or  singly,  for  this  as  well  as  damp  situations.  More  than  one  well 
may  be  sunk  at  different  places  if  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  subject  useful 
and  interesting  to  all,  and  is  one  of  national  importance  ;  and  the 
only  remedy  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  use,  is  always  to  have 
a  constant  supply  of  healthy  potatoes  from  the  seed  of  the  apple, 
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and  to  drain  the  land,  if  rain  and  damp  should  be  there.  There  is 
no  other  remedy,  if  these  two  are  not  the  great  and  principal  assist- 
tants,  for  preventing  the  failure  and  disease  of  this  tuber  or  root, 
the  potato,  more  than  bread,  the  staff  of  life  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land * 

*  Potatoes,  when  they  are  pitted,  ought  to  he  greatly  separated,  that  is,  have  nu- 
merous divisions ;  as,  in  cases  of  disease,  or  from  exposure  to  damp  and  the  air, 
when  the  pit  is  opened  all  are  liable  to  be  infected. 
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RAILWAYS. 


There  has  been  a  great  commotion  and  outcry  about  travelling  Railway  tra- 
on  Sundays  by  railways.    This  arose  at  their  first  introduction,  veiling  on 
It  seemed  at  that  time,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  as  if 

the  Sundays. 

clamourers,  and  even  the  majority,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  directors 
were  concerned,  had  allowed  and  gained  the  point  that  Sunday 
travelling  was  necessary  and  requisite,  and  that  it  was  allowable  to 
run  trains  on  Sunday,  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  on  other 
days  of  the  week  ;  but  of  late  this  idea  has  been  losing  ground  with 
the  directors,  or  at  least  with  the  public,  from  whom  the  'directors 
and  shareholders  take  the  initiative  with  regard  to  travelling  or  not 
on  Sunday,  at  least  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  on  week-days  ; 
or  it  may  be  from  the  shareholders,  who  are  now  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature  than  formerly,  and  likely  to  be  more  religiously  in- 
clined than  the  shareholders  were  at  first,  who  had  immense  quan- 
tities of  shares  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again,  and  perhaps 
thought  more  of  gaining  and  making  a  profit  of  Sunday  travelling, 
as  a  means  of  assisting  to  shew  a  handsome  dividend,  than  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  and  their  religious  welfare. 

There  has  been  a  great  noise  made  about  Sunday  travelling ; 
there  have  been  many  of  the  upper  ranks  who  have  joined  in  this 
controversy  about  its  expediency  or  inexpediency  with  regard  to 
the  public,  or  as  to  its  being  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  public 
wants  of  many  kinds  which  are  requisite  and  are  required  may  be 
supplied  by  this  mode  of  conveyance,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  be  done.  However,  this  controversy  in  favour  of  the 
necessity  of  general  travelling  on  Sunday  has  not  been  supported 
by  the  example,  previous  to  railways,  of  a  majority  or  nearly  that, 
or  anything  like  it,  of  the  wealthier  and  middling  classes,  who  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  travelling  or  making  excursions  on  Sundays ; 
and  if  they  do  travel  on  Sundays,  it  must  be  something  of  great 
necessity  that  causes  it  to  be  done  ;  in  fact  there  are  many  who  de- 
lay their  journey  on  Sunday,  if  they  are  on  the  road.  We  speak 
with  regard  to  Scotland.  No  doubt,  many  Scotchmen  are  seen  to 
travel  on  Sunday  from  London  and  elsewhere  in  steamboats ; 
but  this  is  different  from  railways,  as  they  do  not  fancy  they  are 
encroaching  so  much  on  the  Sabbath  by  this  mode  of  travelling  or 
conveyance,  as  they  can  to  a  certain  extent  retire  and  follow  their 
own  mode  of  worship,  or  keep  retired  on  this  day,  the  same  as  if  they 
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were  at  home,  and  can  occupy  themselves  by  reading  the  Scriptures, 
sermons,  or  other  devotional  and  religious  books,  and  in  meditation, 
without  being  much  interfered  with  or  disturbed,  and  yet  be  pro- 
ceeding on  their  journey,  which  their  time  requires  they  should  do, 
but  their  religious  exercises  and  retirement  could  not  be  performed 
in  silence  if  on  a  railway. 

Steamboats  are  the  only  species  of  travelling  to  which  the  people 
of  Scotland  are  accustomed  on  Sundays,  and  this  only  from  Lon- 
don to  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Dundee,  or  from  Liverpool  to  Glas- 
gow, and  the  number  is  very  small  that  can  travel  by  these  different 
ways.  The  greatest  outcry  has  come,  it  has  been  said,  from  a  sym- 
pathetic feeling  and  regard  for  the  lower  and  working  classes,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  allow  their  getting  an  opportunity  of  going  and  see- 
ing their  friends  on  a  Sunday,  as  well  as  to  view  different  towns, 
places,  and  sights  ;  and  this  outcry  for  their  benefit  has  originated 
in  the  notion  that  Sunday  is  the  only  day  in  which  they  are  unoc- 
cupied, and  which  they  can  spare  from  their  labour,  any  other  day 
being  necessary  for  their  labour,  by  which  they  support  their  fami- 
lies. (How  did  they  formerly  travel  ?)  It  has  been  thought  that 
Railways  should  be  run  for  their  benefit,  but  we  will  shew  that  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  that  this  assistance  or  benefit  in  their 
behalf  is  something  entirely  new  to  them ;  it  is  a  newly  created  be- 
nefit, and  is  not  a  want,  but  is  a  luxury,  which  was  not  previously 
required  in  any  shape  for  their  use,  and  which  was  not  used  by 
them  in  any  shape. 

Travelling  by  The  travelling  in  Scotland  by  horses,  and  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses  in  horses,  was  never  great  in  Scotland.  We  may  say  there  never  was 
Scotland  on  any  Sunday  travelling  in  Scotland  of  any  kind,  unless  some  years 
Sunday.  back,  when  it  was  common  to  travel  to  hear  some  famous  divine,  or 
to  attend  the  sacraments  at  a  distance  from  their  own  places,  but  it 
was  oftener  on  foot  than  by  any  description  of  conveyance. 

Those  who  are  in  affluent  circumstances  use  carriages  on  Sundays 
to  carry  themselves  and  families  to  church.  Farmers,  and  those  in 
the  country,  do  the  same,  and  will  continue  to  do  the  same,  although 
there  are  railways,  as  the  horses  are  their  own  private  property  ; 
however,  it  is  with  regard  to  public  conveyances  for  Sunday  travel- 
ling, so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they  will  not  be  required,  or 
rather  necessary.  The  mails  were  the  only  public  conveyances  for 
travelling  for  all  ranks  of  Scotland  on  Sundays,  and  they  were  very 
few ;  and  all  the  passengers  that  they  could  carry  on  Sundays  wTould 
not  amount  to  more  than  a  thousand  or  two,  and  this  at  the  most. 
The  travellers  by  this  conveyance  generally  travel  a  long  distance, 
and  not  for  short  distances.  Some  may  be  filled  with  the  same 
passengers  all  the  way  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  Inverness  ;  and  therefore  all  the  districts  through  which 
the  mails  passed  to  these  places,  there  might  be  no  accommodation 
to  the  public  on  Sunday ;  at  other  times  for  not  above  half  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  we  may  say  that,  as  a  means  of  accommodating  the 
public,  they  were  of  no  use  ;  and  if  they  had,  the  periods  or  the 
time  of  the  day  at  which  they  arrived  at  some  and  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  places,  would  make  them  too  late  or  too  early,  or  too 
late  to  suit  the  purposes  of  any  on  Sunday.  Therefore  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland  there  might  have  been  said  to  be  no  conveyance 


for  the  public  on  Sunday,  as  the  stage-coaches  and  steam-boats  do 
not  go  on  Sundays.  There  may  be  an  exception,  or  there  was  one, 
but  such  was  very  rare  in  Scotland. 

So  far  as  public  conveyances  (on  Sunday)  are  a  right  of  the  Right  to  corn- 
people,  and  being  thought  to  be  so  from  the  railways  being  allowed  Pel  Railways 
by  them  to  be  set  a-going  instead  of  stage-coaches,  mails,  &c.  we  do  J°a™g  Sunda^ 
not  see  that  they  have  any  public  claim  to  there  being  railway 
carriages  employed  in  the  same  way  on  Sunday  as  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  The  public  have  claimed  it  as  a  right ;  but  so  far 
as  any  old  right  was  taken  away  from  them,  such  is  not  the  case  in 
Scotland,  as  has  been  shewn,  from  there  having  been  no  public 
conveyances  on  Sunday  before  there  were  railways. 

The  chief  reason  for  not  encouraging  regular  railway  travelling  Reasons  for 
on  Sunday  has  been  the  desecration  and  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  opposing 
day,  and  its  irreligious  tendency  on  such  a  day,  and  the  liability  to  Sunday 
break  in  on  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  their  losing  thetrams" 
opportunity  of  improving  the  morals  and  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  for  which  they  have  been  so  eminent.  A  gene- 
ral irreligious  feeling,  instead  of  a  religious  feeling,  which  they 
have  as  a  body,  is  likely  to  arise  from  general  Sunday  travelling, 
and  to  which  they  have  never  been  accustomed,  and  which  they 
never  have  had  the  means  of  employing.  We  speak  principally  of 
the  middle  and  the  working-classes.  The  higher  ranks  do  travel  at 
certain  times  more  than  others  ;  for  instance,  in  the  autumn  and 
about  the  New  Year.  At  these  times,  amongst  the  higher  ranks, 
there  is  more  travelling  on  Sundays  than  at  other  times  ;  but  even 
at  these  times,  unless  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day  is  near,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  there  is  not  a  very  great  deal  of  Sunday 
travelling.  In  the  autumn  there  is  some  travelling  on  the  Sundays 
by  the  higher  ranks,  but  it  is  in  their  own  carriages,  and  by  post- 
ing, and  it  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  when  we  take  into 
account  how  many  travel  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  in  com- 
parison. However,  this  chance  of  travelling  by  posting  it,  as  it  is 
termed,  must  be  lost  on  Sundays,  if  the  railways  have  the  effect  of 
doing  away  with  horses  and  vehicles  on  old  frequented  but  little 
peopled  roads,  which  is  the  case  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  will  cause  them  to  be  withdrawn ;  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  a  substitute  must  be  given  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  very  true,  but  it  does  not  require  so  much  traffic 
and  running  of  railway  carriages  as  some,  and  most  at  one  time 
wished,  as  such  travelling  is  not  very  common ;  but  that  it  exists 
no  one  can  deny,  and  also  that  it  will  be  stopped  by  railways. 

We  may  here  shew  how  very  little  travelling  by  horses  and  Extent  of 
carriages  there  is  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Scotland.    We  may  state,  travelling  on 
and  give  the  number  of  horses  in  a  manufacturing  town  which  we    n  ^* 
are  acquainted  with ;  and  it  is  in  such  towns  where  there  is  likely 
and  ought  to  be  most  Sunday  travelling. 

We  are  acquainted  intimately  with  several  such  manufacturing  Travelling  on 
towns,  and  we  will  mention  one  with  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  Sunday  by  the 
and  public  works  of  all  kinds.    There  are  not  more  horses  in  this  jj^nufactur  °^ 
town  for  gigs,  chaises,  and  such  like  vehicles,  as  would  carry  and  w^wns!*" 
convey  50  or  60,  or  at  the  most  100,  inhabitants.   We  give  this 
merely  to  shew  how  very  few  travel  by  carriages  on  Sundays  ;  and 
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there  are  no  towns  with  horses  for  public  hire,  taking  them  (the 
horses)  for  the  twelve  miles  round,  or  say  six,  there  are  not  more 
horses  than  would  carry  thirty  people  at  the  most,  for  hire  for 
twelve  miles  round,  or  six  at  the  least.  Three-fourths  of  the  horses 
of  this  town  might  be  withdrawn,  by  railways  going  close  by  or 
through  the  town ;  yet  frequently  on  Sunday,  although  no  railroad 
passes  near  the  town,  none  of  these  horses  are  required  for  Sunday 
travelling,  and  almost  never  the  whole  of  them  ;  and  there  maybe 
some  Sundays  when  six  of  these  horses  may  only  convey  as  many 
people,  and  that  for  two  or  three  miles  to  church  and  back.  Say 
there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  more  available  horses  in  the  town,  with 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  these  -at  the  most  carry  five  or  six 
people  each — now  say  they  were  all  employed  on  Sunday,  and  that 
each  horse  carried  four  persons,  it  would  be  a  very  small  portion  of 
a  population  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants — it  could  scarcely  be 
called  Sunday  travelling ;  but  we  know  that  on  an  average  the 
horses  employed  on  each  Sunday  during  the  year,  do  not  convey 
above  twenty  persons.  This  is  the  very  highest  average,  yet  it 
shews  they  are  required.  We  know  a  town  of  five  or  six  thousand 
inhabitants — it  is  a  seaport,  but  has  no  other  traffic  but  shipping,  of 
which  the  chief  article  is  coal.  In  this  town  there  is  only  one 
available  horse,  and  at  the  most  two,  which  are  kept  publicly  for 
hire,  and  it  is  very  rarely  they  are  used  on  Sunday,  but  they  are 
sometimes  employed  on  Sunday.  From  this  travelling,  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  such,  or  that  it  was  necessary  for  railways  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  public  for  Sunday  travelling,  it  might  be  supposed 
those  who  hired  these  horses  were  the  wealthier  inhabitants  ;  it  is 
not  generally  such,  as  they  do  not  travel  on  Sundays  in  this  case — 
it  is  principally  shopmen  and  such  who  use  them  ;  and  how  do  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  this  and  other  towns  manage  to  travel  on 
Sundays  if  all  these  horses  are  hired,  and  can  only  convey  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  population,  which  amounts  to  so  much  ?  We 
never  heard  of  any  complaint  being  made  unless  on  what  is  called  the 
Fast-day  or  day  of  Thanksgiving,  set  apart  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land on  the  Thursday,  twice  a-year  at  the  Sacraments,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  that  solemn  ordinance.  On  this  day  many  who  would 
not  travel  on  Sunday  take  an  excursion,  as  it  is  not  held  through- 
out Scotland  on  the  same  week  of  the  year,  but  when  it  suits  the 
different  parishes ;  but  this  not  being  Sunday,  although  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  it,  no  one  can,  in  a  scriptural  point  of  view, 
object  to  travelling  on  this  day  as  breaking  the  Sabbath  ;  we  only 
mention  it  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  Sunday,  and  as  the 
only  day  on  which  it  is  probable  for  all  these  and  a  great  many 
more  horses  being  used  on  this  day  ;  besides,  there  are  stage-coaches, 
steam-boats,  &c.  going  from  the  towns  where  these  fast-days  are 
kept,  and  of  course  the  railways  will  carry  on  their  traffic  as  usual ; 
but  really  people  should  not  make  so  great  a  noise  about  the  great 
wants  arising  to  the^community  at  large  about  frequent  conveyance 
on  the  Lord's-day  at  all  hours,  when  it  is  so  well  known  that  they 
never  had  it,  nor  ever  required  it,  before  railways  were  set  a-going. 
Now,  it  has  been  said  that  the  railways  will  cause  these  horses  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  if  a  person  requires  a  horse  for  any  particular 
purpose,  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  or  to  send  for  medical  assistance,  he 
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will  not  get  it.  We  suppose,  although  there  were  no  railway  trains 
on  Sunday,  this  might  be  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  as 
in  most  places  there  will  always  be  horses  and  vehicles  to  go  three 
or  four,  or  six,  or  more  miles  distant,  as  they  will  always  be  re- 
quired for  such  small  distances,  however  near  railroads  may  be  to 
towns  ;  and  gentlemen  will  always  keep  carriages,  and  horses,  and 
gigs,  &c.  as  being  always  at  hand,  and  as  railway  hours  may  not 
suit. 

As  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  working-classes,  how  do 
they  at  present  travel  ?  In  some  cases  a  family  may  take  a  cart  on 
Sunday,  and  go  a  few  miles  into  the  country  to  visit  their  friends ; 
but  really,  in  a  town  with  12,000  inhabitants,  the  number  of  carts 
on  any  Sunday,  taking  the  yearly  average,  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  half-a-dozen,  or  eight  at  the  most.  This  is  not  great 
Sunday  travelling ;  and  all  the  rest,  if  they  travel,  and  those  who 
break  and  profane  the  Sabbath,  and  make  it  a  travelling  day,  they 
walk  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  and  could  not  afford  to  do 
it,  and  never  think  of  travelling  any  other  way  ;  and  even  these, 
in  this  and  several  other  towns  that  we  know,  are  not  a  large  body 
either,  so  it  cannot  be  demanded  for  them  to  get  Sunday  tra- 
velling accommodation  as  a  right,  and  as  a  right  which  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  railways  being  started,  and  which  right  must 
be  replaced  to  them.  They  may  walk,  at  the  average,  about  eight 
or  ten  miles  a-day. 

All  the  horses,  and  more  than  are  at  present  in  use  on  Sundays, 
will  still  be  required,  although  railways  come  near  such  towns. 

Just  take  a  look  at  Edinburgh  :  How  very  little  travelling  is  Edinburgh  on 
going  on  there  on  Sunday,  and  how  very  few  vehicles,  when  we  Sunday, 
take  into  account  the  size  of  the  town  or  not.  Really,  when  one 
looks  into  it,  there  has  been  too  great  and  useless  an  outcry  about 
the  ill  usage  and  wrong  the  community  are  likely  to  suffer  by  want 
of  regular  Sunday  trains ;  because  public  conveyances  will  be  given 
up  which  never  existed  in  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  ex- 
cept the  mails  ;  and  with  more  reason,  that  all  the  horses  would  be 
withdrawn,  of  which  there  are  plenty.  But  there  will  always  be  plenty. 
The  mails  were  the  only  public  conveyances  which  ran  on  Sunday 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  private  conveyances  were 
always  few,  and  nobody  ever  felt  or  complained  of  the  want  of 
public  conveyances  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday.  There  will  always 
be  more  horses  for  private  conveyances  on  Sunday,  or  any  other 
day  of  the  week,  than  ever  there  were,  on  account  of  the  many 
railways  passing  through  it,  and  thus  causing  a  greater  influx  of 
strangers  who  visit  the  town,  and  require  to  be  conveyed  through  it 
by  the  city  vehicles,  as  hackney-coaches,  omnibuses,  &c,  and  this 
will  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  horses  on  the  coach-stands  of  Edin- 
burgh. There  are  fewer  vehicles  allowed  and  required  on  Sunday 
than  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  but  if  railways  were  to  be  run 
in  a  wholesale  manner  on  Sunday,  there  would  be  a  very  great  in- 
crease of  these  on  Sunday  to  accommodate  strangers,  as  well  as  to 
convey  the  town's-people  to  the  different  railway  stations,  as  well  as 
from  them.  It  would  cause  a  great  stir,  and  bustle,  and  noise 
about  the  streets,  which  is  not  nsual  to  Edinburgh  on  Sunday, 
which  is  proverbial  for  its  stillness  and  quietness  on  Sunday,  and 
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it  would  make  the  stir  and  noise  more  perceptible,  from  the  termi- 
nations of  all  the  railways  being  in  the  most  central  and  public 
part  of  the  town,  and  the  city  vehicles  enter  it  at  one  of  the  princi- 
pal streets,  namely,  at  the  most  busy  part  of  Princes  Street,  into 
which  all  the  other  principal  streets  lead. 
Why  trains  The  only  and  the  true  reason  for  having  a  Sunday  train  is,  that 
are  necessary,  the  places  on  the  Glasgow  and  other  roads  where  horses  used  to 
be  kept,  will  not  keep  them  now  ;  so  that  those  who  wish  or  require 
to  travel  to  Glasgow  or  elsewhere  on  Sunday,  as  there  always  was 
and  will  continue  to  be  some  who  will  travel  there  on  Sunday ;  and 
as  one  horse  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  whole  way, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  undertake  the  journey;  and  as  they  may 
also  require  to  come  back  the  same  day,  which  will  not  be  easy  to 
accomplish,  unless  at  very  great  inconvenience  and  expense.  It  is 
the  want  of  horses  on  the  road  which  causes  the  necessity  of  a 
morning  and  evening  train.  Sometimes  medical  assistance  has  to 
be  sent  for  to  Edinburgh  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  thirty  or 
forty  or  more  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh.  As  it  may  happen  that 
this  assistance  may  be  required  where  there  are  no  horses,  and  where 
there  were  horses  and  vehicles  kept  before  railways  were  set  agoing, 
an  express  engine  may  be  required  on  Sunday,  and  also  for  other 
cases  of  emergency  that  may  arise.  In  such  cases,  companies  will 
be  obliged  to  give  them,  and  keep  them  always  ready,  and  they  will 
require  to  give  them,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  cases  of 
necessity  ought  to  be  laid  down  by  directors,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  those  where  they  are  ab- 
solutely required.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  asked  where 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  and  so  many  would  apply  for  them, 
that  it  would  cause  a  greater  bustle  and  stir  at  the  stations,  and  on 
the  railways,  than  several  large  trains  a-day ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  instead  of  there  only  being  a  morning  and  evening  train,  there 
would  be  another  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  that  those  who  wished 
expresses  would  require  to  wait  until  that  time,  which  not  being  so 
long  to  wait  as  evening,  would  answer  the  purpose.  Such  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  abuse  of  the  express,  and  other  circumstances 
might  happen  which  might  cause  more  trains  to  be  used,  till  at  last 
they  became  a  necessity  from  custom,  not  from  want,  and  Sunday 
would  have  as  many  trains  as  on  other  days.  The  only  plan  is  to 
check  it  at  first.  If  some  did  not  get  an  express  in  certain  urgent 
cases,  it  would  be  too  long  to  wait  until  evening ;  and  we  strongly 
suspect,  if  the  public  once  get  a  morning  and  evening  train,  they 
will  be  for  one  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  more  they  get  the 
more  they  would  have.  Where  a  case  for  an  express  is  not  urgent, 
they  must  wait,  and  make  the  morning  and  evening  trains  suit 
them.  They  must  suit  themselves  to  the  trains,  and  not  the  trains 
to  them,  as  they  cannot  suit  every  one,  but  by  these  hours  they  will 
answer  most,  and  for  the  most  of  purposes. 
Urgent  cases  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  travelling  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
for  travelling.  jiag  Deen  from  time  immemorial,  by  some,  more  or  less,  and  there 
are  many  urgent  cases  requiring  travelling  on  Sunday,  and  this 
cannot  be  performed  since  railways  were  started,  which  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  public,  as  they  would  be  a  substitute  for  roads  and 
carriages  and  horses  on  these ;  and  if  they  had  known  that  they 
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would  have  lost  this  opportunity  of  travelling,  they  might  have  op- 
posed lines,  and  might  have  kept  them  from  being  made,  as  such  a 
necessity  for  travelling  is  required,  and  has  always  been  used  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  to  this  extent  must  it  be  supplied  to  the  public 
as  a  right  which  has  been  taken  from  them  ;  and  railways  have 
also  been  got  up  at  the  expense  of  the  roads,  most  of  which  beside 
are  deeply  in  debt ;  and  many  who  have  lent  them  money,  and  they 
are  not  few,  on  the  security  of  the  revenues  likely  to  arise  from 
them,  have  lost  the  principal  or  any  interest  from  railways  being 
constructed  in  opposition  to  them,  and  it  is  but  right  that  the  pub- 
lic have  trains  at  least  morning  and  evening,  to  supply  public  neces- 
sities that  may  be  required,  and  which  have  always  been  required. 
We  do  not  approve  of  Sunday  public  travelling  in  a  wholesale  re- 
gular way,  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  it  once  a-day,  and  this  is 
more  than  is  at  present  requisite  for  public  necessity,  and  the  law 
ought  to  restrict  it  to  this,  to  prevent  the  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  the  fares  ought  to  be  higher  on  this  day  than  usual,  yet  as 
moderate  as  they  could  get  vehicles  before  railways  were  started, 
which  was  not  very  moderate,  as  it  was  only  by  having  private 
vehicles.  By  doing  this  the  public  will  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
and  if  it  is  urgent,  they  will  get  accommodation  and  travelling 
better,  as  cheap,  and  more  expeditious  and  regular  than  they  got 
it  before.  This  high  price  of  the  fares  will  prevent  the  great  crowds 
from  travelling,  as  they  would  do  if  too  cheap,  as  if  immense  crowds 
go,  many  railways  will  gradually  increase  the  number  of  trains, 
and  will  reduce  the  fares  more  than  on  other  days,  to  make  a  profit 
by  them  to  assist  to  pay  a  bad  speculation,  and  it  will  be  done 
under  pretence  of  serving  the  public,  and  to  remedy  a  public  ne- 
cessity. But  the  Legislature  ought  to  prevent  this  as  a  means  of 
preserving  public  order,  and  in  keeping  the  population  quiet,  by 
making  them  more  moral,  and  thus  preserving  peace  and  quiet,  and 
the  easier  and  better  rules  and  government  of  the  nation,  and  by 
this  means  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

Trains  ought  to  be  early  in  the  morning,  and  ought  to  arrive  at  Regulating 
their  destination  a  couple  of  hours  before  church  time,  in  order  not tne. time  01 
to  disturb  the  Sunday  sanctity  and  quiet  of  the  place,  and  not  to  their  nunfb  r 
attract  the  attention  of  the  church-goers.   The  evening  train  ought  o^SundTy  ^ 
to  start  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  very  early  in  the  evening,  say  will  prevent 
nearer  five  than  four  o'clock,  in  order  to  allow  the  churches  to  be  Sunday  dese- 
emptied,  and  those  attending  to  go  home  ;  if  earlier,  they  might cratiou- 
otherwise  wait  to  see  their  departure,  but  having  so  long  to  wait, 
they  go  away.    It  is  also  in  the  evening  that  those  who  come  and 
are  going  away  by  the  rail,  are  likely  to  meet  with  their  friends, 
and  perhaps  drink  to  excess,  or  take  a  parting  cup,  which  leads  to 
more,  if  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  to  prevent  time  hanging 
heavily  on  their  hands.  They  will  not  be  so  likely  to  do  it  if  early, 
and  there  will  not  be  such  a  chance  of  rioting  and  noise  when  it  is 
light  as  during  darkness,  when  they  will  not  be  ashamed  to  do  it, 
and  the  town  will  be  early  cleared  of  such,  as  they  are  more  ready 
to  get  uproarious  in  a  strange  place.    Such  times  of  running  no  one 
can  complain  of — it  is  more  than  the  public  wants  require ;  but 
they  require  them  to  a  certain  extent.   We  suppose  the  Legislature 
has  a  right  to  demand  them,  as  well  as  to  limit  them  as  a  means  of 
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preserving  the  easier  and  better  government,  and  quiet  and  protec- 
tion of  the  country ;  and  all  must  find  it  convenient  at  the  hours 
stated  for  all  purposes  of  Sunday  travelling  that  any  have  been  ac- 
customed to  ;  and  knowing  such  to  be  the  case,  they  must  suit  their 
business,  if  it  is  so,  to  the  time  of  the  trains.  The  higher  fares  are 
as  cheap  as  they  used  to  pay,  and  the  speed  is  far  beyond  what  they 
ever  experienced  or  heard  of,  as  well  as  the  public  conveniency 
being  beyond  what  they  ever  had  in  Scotland. 
The  right  of  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  people  of  Scotland  have  a  right  to  a 
the  nation  to  morning  and  evening  train,  and  can  demand  it  from  the  Legisla- 
Sunday trams.  ^ure?  as  there  is  travelling,  however  little,  on  Sunday,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  and  that  from  necessity  ;  and  that  since  railways  have 
been  constructed,  they  cannot  get  this  done,  as  horses,  and  vehicles, 
and  mails,  are  now  withdrawn  from  roads  where  they  were  to  be 
had  since  railways  were  used,  and  the  railways  are  bound  to  supply 
this  want,  as  they  were  permitted  to  be  constructed,  and  that  at  the 
expense,  and  to  the  great  damage  and  injury,  of  an  immense  body 
of  the  people,  who  lent  money  on  the  roads  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  which  was  lost  by  the  formation  of  railroads,  and  many 
have  been  impoverished  by  it. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  Sabbath  profanation  is  to  restrict  tra- 
velling to  two  trains,  and  to  raise  the  fairs  on  Sunday,  and  to  re- 
gulate the  hours  of  running  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  giving  an  op- 
portunity for  pleasure,  but  that  those  who  really  require  it  will  re- 
ceive it  thankfully,  and  it  will  suit  their  purpose,  and  they  will  also 
pay  for  the  in  conveniency  without  reluctance,  if  it  is  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  destruction  of  the  general  morality  of  the  people,  and 
by  this  the  private  morality  which  leads  to  a  true  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  satisfy  and  fulfil  a  public  want  and  right.  Allow  no 
intoxicating  liquors  to  be  sold  on  Sunday,  and  diminish  the  number 
of  public-houses,  and  you  will  prevent  Sunday  desecration  better 
than  by  any  other  means,  and  shut  public-houses  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  no  one  can  object. 

Public  libraries.  All  know  the  great  importance  of  these  as  a 
source  of  personal  as  well  as  of  public  good.  But  all  are  not 
equally  aware  of  the  great  value  of  public  reading-rooms,  with 
newspapers  and  magazines,  as  an  amusement  to  the  young  in  the 
evening  who  may  have  a  little  idle  time,  and  who,  not  having  a  place 
to  go  to  amuse  themselves,  are  apt  to  frequent  taverns,  &c.  and 
thus  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse ;  but  having  a  news-room  to  go 
to,  they  do  not  go  to  haunts  of  dissipation  and  vice,  begun  at  first 
merely  to  pass  the  time,  but  at  length  from  a  love  of  them.  They 
are  of  great  use  to  students  who  have  no  friends  in  large  towns,  as 
well  as  to  strangers  visiting  towns,  who  frequently  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  themselves  in  an  evening,  and  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged  and  supported  by  all. 
Uses  of  Kail-  Railways  are  useful  as  being  a  quicker  and  more  certain  means 
ways.  Q£  getting  and  receiving  communication,  and  are  a  means  of  civiliz- 

ing and  improving  remote  districts,  and  giving  more  useful  and 
refined  ideas,  and  better  ways  of  improving  themselves  and  their 
circumstances,  and  are  also  a  means  of  improving  them  in  morality 
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and  knowledge,  and  are  a  better  means  of  preserving  order  in  such 
remote  and  distant  districts,  and  give  a  readier  egress  for  articles 
of  production  ;  and  thus  they  have  a  better  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing themselves  and  the  soil,  and  drawing  from  it  a  greater  abundance, 
as  well  as  getting  from  other  parts  products  which  are  useful  but  not 
common  to  them,  and  sending  such  to  others.  They  are  thus  a  means 
of  giving  labour  to  many,  and  enriching  and  improving  the  circum- 
stances of  many  who  would  otherwise  be  kept  down  and  poor,  al- 
though in  the  bosom  of  wealth  of  their  own,  if  it  had  not  been  for  rail- 
ways. They  are  a  means  of  rapid  communication  and  improvement 
to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  right  that  railways  Means  to  pr< 
should  be  constructed  on  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  planvent.tlie  ex~ 
that  is  possible,  and  yet  with  so  much  permanency  and  stability  as|J|^]]^ygS 
is  necessary  for  their  preservation,  and  the  safety  of  those  who  may 
be  upon  them.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done 
if  means  could  be  found  to  effect  it.  We  may  give  an  example 
where  an  immense  expense  is  caused,  and  where  an  immense  saving 
might  be  made,  and  this  arises  from  curves  of  a  small  size  not  be- 
ing very  easily  passed  over  at  a  rapid  speed  by  carriages  without 
their  coming  oft'  the  line,  or  being  upset.  Railways  are  therefore 
constructed  in  straight  lines  ;  when  they  are  not,  they  are  made  with 
very  large  curves,  which  allows  of  the  carriages  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  round  or  bend  without  going  off  the  rail.  If 
they  could  work  them  at  a  high  speed  with  small  curves,  it  would 
often  save  immense  sums,  by  taking  a  round  instead  of  having  to 
make  a  deep  cut  through  a  hill  to  form  a  straight  line.  It  would 
also  save  the  necessity  of  filling  up  a  hollow  or  a  ravine,  and  also  the 
building  of  immense  viaducts  and  bridges,  and  what  has  been  at- 
tended with  immense  expense  and  delay  from  laAv-suits  as  well  as  in 
its  purchase,  that  is,  the  right  to  pass  through  gentlemen's  grounds, 
parks,  and  estates,  whereas  a  small  curve  might  have  saved  all 
this ;  also  from  its  being  necessary  to  pass  through  the  centre  or 
expensive  parts  of  towns,  to  form  a  straight  line,  and  to  prevent  a 
curve  or  bend.  Thus  the  purchase  of  houses,  and  the  cost  of 
bridges,  has  cost  immense  sums,  and  the  expense  of  railways  has 
been  much  raised,  and  the  profits,  on  this  account,  have  been  very 
small,  if  any  ;  and  perhaps  the  expense  from  straight  lines  and  law- 
suits, and  purchases  consequent  on  these,  has  been  nearly  the  ruin 
of  many  railways,  and  they  have  been  constructed  in  a  very  super- 
ficial manner,  from  expenses  caused  before  constructing  them.  Any 
one  who  could  overcome  this  difficulty  of  passing  with  safety  curves  of 
a  small  size,  would  greatly  benefit  the  country.  We  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  passing  through  towrns.  A  large  curve  might  be  made, 
and  thus  avoid  the  town,  and  the  carriage  or  train  which  is  going 
to  stop  at  any  rate  at  the  town,  might  easily  go  slower  at  this  curve, 
and  also  on  leaving  the  town,  and  this  would  cause  a  great  saving 
in  expense,  and  very  little  diminution  in  time. 

We  suppose  this  difficulty  of  curves  might  be  managed  by  those 
better  acquainted  with  railways  than  we  are.  From  what  we  know 
of  them  ourselves,  we  think  the  remedy  might  be  effected  by  the 
construction  of  the  wheels  and  the  axles,  by  regulating  and  alter- 
ing the  movement  of  these  on  railways.    An  apparatus  might  be 
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made  to  render  them  moveable  at  curves,  and  fast  when  they  have 
passed  them. 

The  cause  of  carriages  going  off  is,  that  the  hind-wheels  always 
keep  the  same  straight  line  with  the  front-wheels  either  in  going 
on  a  curve  or  on  a  straight  line,  and  as  both  the  front  and  hind- 
wheels  move  in  a  straight  line  without  moving  to  the  right  or  left, 
— a  curve  not  being  a  straight  line — if  very  small,  or  much  off  the 
straight  line,  the  wheels  keeping  a  straight  course,  the  hind-wheels 
at  a  curve  must  necessarily  come  off  the  curved  rail  to  keep  the 
straight  line,  and  this  happens  more  readily  if  the  pace  is  quick  at 
which  the  carriage  is  going,  and  also  more  so  the  more  distant  the 
front-wheels  are  from  the  hind,  and  the  smaller  the  size  of  the 
curve. 

Wheels  for  If  the  hind  wheels  had  a  very  little  accommodating  movement  off 
small  curves,  ^he  straight  line  of  the  front  wheel,  or  if  the  front  wheel  had  it,  the 
wheel  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  curve,  and  would  not  go  off. 
We  see  this  movement  on  the  front-wheels  of  a  post-chaise,  which 
move  off  the  straight  line  of  the  hind-wheels  to  either  side,  and  are 
not  in  a  straight  line  with  the  hind-wheels,  which  have  no  lateral 
movement  in  turning  a  corner  suddenly,  or  taking  it  too  sharp. 
If  the  front  and  back  wheels  were  put  on  without  this  lateral  ac- 
comodating movement,  like  the  wheels  of  a  two-wheeled  cart,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  turn  a  corner  without  upsetting ;  for  in- 
stance, a  narrow  street  corner — the  narrower  so  much  the  worse — 
and  the  farther  distant  the  hind-wheels  from  the  front,  the  more 
likely  to  be  upset. 

If  railway  carriages  had  on  their  wheels,  either  the  front  or  hind 
ones,  a  very  little  of  this  lateral  accommodating  movement,  not 
more  than  just  sufficient  to  pass  the  smallest  curve  on  the  line,  too 
much  would  do  harm,  they  might  then  pass  a  small  curve,  and 
that  at  a  quick  pace.  They  might  have  an  apparatus  to  fix  and 
keep  this  lateral  movement  in  a  straight  line  with  the  hind  or  front 
wheels,  when  not  on  or  at  a  curve ;  and  when  they  are,  they  may 
get  the  lateral  motion.  The  apparatus  might  be  constructed  to 
give  this  lateral  movement  to  any  extent  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  curve ;  but  such  apparatuses  are  apt  to  go  wrong,  and  the 
simpler  and  less  complicated,  and  the  more  single  in  their  move- 
ments, the  less  chance  of  accidents  from  their  going  wrong.  We 
suppose,  that  if  they  had  no  more  than  the  exact  lateral  movement 
for  the  smallest  curve  on  the  line,  without  such  apparatus,  it  would 
be  better. 

Railway  A  carriage  on  two  carriages,  with  four  wheels  each,  such  as  is 

carriage.  seen  in  America,  and  which  is  got  up  because  they  contain  more 
passengers  ;  as  the  Americans  are  not  a  solitary  and  lonely  race, 
and  like  to  herd  together  in  large  bodies,  they  have  constructed  a 
carriage  for  this  purpose,  from  its  being  very  economical;  and 
this  carriage  is  placed  on  two  carriages  or  trucks  on  four  wheels 
each.  Such  a  carriage  being  on  two  carriages,  with  the  wheels  near 
to  one  another,  we  think  this  carriage  would  pass  a  smaller  curve 
than  those  generally  used  at  a  quick  pace  without  going  off  the 
rail ;  as  the  first  being  small,  the  other  being  as  it  were  a  separate 
carriage,  accommodates  itself  to  the  curve,  and  is  yet  one  carriage. 
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If  the  train  is  dragged,  the  lateral  movement  should  be  on  the 
front  wheel ;  if  pushed,  it  might  go  off  the  line  from  its  not  being 
steady.  This  lateral  accommodating  movement  ought  to  be  no 
more  than  just  sufficient  to  pass  the  smallest  curve  on  the  line  at  a 
good  pace  with  safety. 

These  American  carriages  being  used  to  hold  large  numbers,  are 
also  easily  and  cheaply  constructed,  more  so  than  two  carriages, 
and  they  hold  as  many  or  more,  and  are  to  be  recommended  for 
the  sake  of  economy. 

There  have  been  many  and  numerous  complaints  with  regard  to  Accommoda- 
the  accommodation  and  the  price  of  railway  carriages,  that  is,  the  tionand  prices 
fares  of  the  third  class.    It  is  very  curious  that  the  religious  CQn-  ^^erent 
troversy,  and  the  frequent  discussion  of  this,  should  be  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  the  third-class  passengers,  and  yet  without 
there  being  any  grounds  for  their  complaining,  or  as  a  matter  of 
right ;  at  all  events  none,  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  complaint, 
with  regard  to  the  accommodation  and  the  fares. 

As  to  th&  accommodation  at  the  first  formation  of  the  railways, 
it  was  only  intended  to  make  first  and  second  class  carriages.  At 
length  it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  third-class  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  poor,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  second- 
class.  This  was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  a  very  great  favour  to 
this  class,  and  was  not  considered  by  the  company  to  be  in  their 
own  favour,  and  not  much  profit  was  expected  from  it.  It  was  a 
favour,  as  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  who  had  no  convey- 
ances unless  a  carrier's  cart,  or  any  stray  or  chance  vehicle,  or  their 
feet,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that  they  got  a  return  chaise 
or  gig,  and  when  it  was  certain,  as  in  a  carrier's  cart,  the  journey 
was  slow  and  tedious,  and  even  the  chance  of  a  ride  was  uncertain, 
as  the  cart  might  be  overloaded  ;  but  instead  of  walking  on  their 
feet,  or  the-  chance  of  a  return  vehicle,  or  a  carrier's  cart,  they  got  a 
railway  carriage,  going  at  a  great  speed,  for  a  very  small  sum,  and 
all  were  satisfied,  both  with  the  accommodation  and  the  price,  which 
was  thought  to  be  moderate — the  companies  only  doubting  it,  think- 
ing it  too  low.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  where  they  see  others  more 
comfortable  than  themselves,  and  found  out  the  reason  of  it,  the  rail- 
way carriages  for  the  third-class  having  no  seats,  they  wished  for 
seats.  No  doubt  it  is  rather  tiresome  standing  for  hours,  but  there 
were  many  who  ought  to  have  been  in  the  second-class,  who  took 
their  carpet-bags  with  them,  and  were  very  thankful  to  get  the 
third-class  without  seats,  except  their  carpet-bags,  on  account  of  the 
cheap  fares.  However,  there  arose  great  sympathy  in  the  public 
mind  about  the  barbarity  of  companies  compelling  passengers  to 
stand,  and  they  raised  such  a  clamour  about  the  cruelty  to  the 
poor,  that  the  third-class  at  length  got  seats ;  but  this  sympathy 
arose  from  those  who  ought,  and  were  able  to  pay,  some  for  the 
first-class,  and  most  for  the  second-class ;  it  was  done  for  their  own 
comfort,  as  often  happens,  although  in  the  name  of  the  poor.  The 
third-class  was  kept  for  a  long  time  without  seats,  to  prevent  these 
second-class  gents  from  going  into  them  ;  but  this  not  having  the 
effect,  at  length  they  got  seats,  and  they  thought  and  believed  that 
they  were  really  better  off  than  the  second-class  passengers,  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  seats  with  them  ;  however,  it  happened 
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to  rain,  as  it  sometimes  does,  and  they  found  out  somehow  that  the 
second-class  had  roofs  and  shelter  to  protect  them,  and  also,  in 
blowy  weather,  dust,  ashes,  and  smoke  came  blowing  into  their 
eyes,  which  is  disagreeable,  and  gave  rise  to  railway  eye-protectors ; 
but  it  was  the  rain  and  cold  that  led  to  the  desire  to  get  a  roof. 
They  made  out  a  case  of  great  cruelty  and  injury  that  would  arise 
to  the  poor  from  such  inhuman  exposure,  and  they  said  it  would 
not  cost  much,  and  a  great  many  more  reasons,  always  mixed  with 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  pleading  for  them,  and  not  themselves, 
they  at  last  got  a  roof  to  the  third-class  ;  but  so  far  as  the  poor  had 
any  right  to  it,  or  any  excuse  to  get  it,  they  had  none,  either  for  a 
third-class  conveyance  with  a  seat,  or  with  a  roof,  as  few  if  almost 
any  ever  went  by  any  other  conveyance  than  a  cart,  or  a  steam-boat 
if  they  were  near  water.  There  was  no  protection  on  the  cart,  and 
they  never  went  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  where  the  highest  of 
the  land  are  or  were  thankful  to  get  on,  on  a  windy,  rainy,  and 
cold  day,  without  a  roof,  and  would  have  paid  more  for  a  seat 
rather  than  be  left  behind ;  yet  no  one  complained  of  the  want  of  a 
roof,  and  such  was  scarcely  ever  heard  to  be  thought  of.  There 
were  in  Scotland  two  or  three  coaches  at  the  most,  which  had  a 
kind  of  hood  at  the  back  for  three  or  four  passengers,  but  the  rest 
had  no  shelter,  and  did  not  complain  of  the  want  of  it  as  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  but  only  from  the  disagreeable  sen- 
sations they  felt  from  the  weather,  but  never  fancying  to  get  a  roof, 
so  it  could  not  be  with  any  show  of  reason  that  the  rich  third-class 
could  complain.  Those  who  ought  to  have  been  in  the  first  or 
second  class  could  not  complain  for  the  poor  or  themselves,  but 
they  at  length  got  roofs,  and  thought  that  nothing  more  was  wanted, 
or  could  be  better,  which  was  true,  as  they  were  far  superior  to  the 
top  of  stage-coaches,  in  point  of  comfort,  in  a  wet  day,  on  which  all 
ranks  of  the  land  sat  without  complaint,  and  in  point  of  speed  were 
greatly  superior,  and  also  in  point  of  price  there  was  no  compari- 
son with  the  fares  of  stage-coaches  and  the  low  fares  of  railway 
carriages  ;  but  even  with  this  lowness  of  the  fares  with  which  they 
were  so  long  content,  they  were  not  content  now,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  they  pleaded  for  still  lower  fares,  and  cried  out  about 
the  enormous  profits  that  were  realized  by  companies  from  third- 
class  passengers  and  themselves.  At  length  they  got  the  fares  so 
reduced  that  all  at  the  present  day  are  astonished  at  the  cheapness, 
and  wondering  how  they  can  afford  to  do  it  so  low — shortly  they 
may  be  lower  ;  but  they  were  not  content  with  all  this — railway  car- 
riages of  the  third-class  did  not  go  so  often  as  the  first  and  second 
classes,  but  often  enough,  and  oftener  than  was  necessary  for  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended.  At  length  they  got  them  to  go 
oftener,  and  at  a  greater  speed  than  first-classes  went  at  first.  At 
one  time  they  were  frequently  delayed  by  making  stoppages,  and 
also  they  went  with  slower  trains,  which  conveyed  goods,  but  the 
fares  were  cheaper  on  that  account,  but  now  they  have  them  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day,  with  the  most  expeditious  trains.  Such  is 
the  way  of  the  world — people  are  never  content,  the  more  you  give 
them  the  more  will  they  have  ;  and  as  in  this  case  it  is  under  a  pre- 
tended sympathy  for  the  lower  ranks,  but  it  happens  in  this  case  as 
in  many  others,  that  their  own  interest  happened  to  be  situated  in 
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the  same  place  that  the  others  were  placed  in,  who  did  not  require 
or  wish  for  their  sympathy,  but  they  were  a  lucky  excuse  for  their 
own  delicacy  and  benefit.  We  have  no  doubt  if  the  real  third-class 
had  wished,  and  had  got  in  on  wet  days  to  second-class  carriages, 
with  work-clothes,  at  a  lower  fare  than  the  real  second-class,  there 
would  have  been  no  sympathy,  but  an  outcry  about  making  them 
keep  their  own  places,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  very  thankful, 
and  wThich  was  better  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Railway  companies  are  frequently  got  up  and  formed  and  passed  Superficial 
with  no  more  funds  than  are  barely  sufficient  to  finish  them  in  an  getting  up 
imperfect  manner.  Bridges  and  other  works  are  reported  by  engi-  q"enCt°^nger 
neers  as  perfect,  when  they  are  not  so.  No  one,  if  taken  to  examine  0f  railways, 
them,  could  really  say  they  were  not  perfect ;  but  it  has  been  shewn, 
by  floods  carrying  away  and  destroying  bridges  and  other  works, 
that  such  were  imperfect,  and  had  been  got  up  in  a  very  superficial 
and  dangerous  manner ;  and  this  had  arisen  from  there  being  no 
more  than  sufficient,  from  want  of  funds,  to  give  them  real  stability; 
and  they  did  them  this  way,  expecting  that  they  might  fit  them  up, 
and  that  they  would  last  until  they  got  funds  from  the  traffic  that 
was  expected,  which  would  allow  them  to  build  and  repair  them  in 
a  stable  and  permanent  and  secure  manner.  Other  bridges  we 
see  constructed  and  fitted  in  an  imperfect  manner,  and  these  sur- 
veyed and  considered  perfect  and  secure  by  first-rate  engineers  ; 
and  even  constructed  and  planned  by  these,  and  approved  of  by 
others,  and  where  money  and  materials  of  the  best  kind  were  in 
abundance,  yet  they  have  given  way ;  so  that  we  need  not  won- 
der at  them  giving  way  w7here  the  capital  of  a  line  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  construct  the  line,  it  only  shews  the  necessity  of  looking 
closer  into  such  railways,  to  see  that  the  materials  and  work  are 
good,  in  order  to  prevent  destruction  of  life  to  those  who  travel  on 
them. 

The  destroying  of  a  bridge,  or  of  any  of  the  works  of  a  railway,  ^vIi  effects  of 
at  any  part  of  the  line  where  there  are  no  horses  or  much  popula-  tlelay  on  rai*" 
tion,  may  cause  serious  loss  to  many,  both  of  life  and  property,  J 
from  the  delay  caused  to  communications  of  different  kinds.  This 
is  another  reason  for  having  the  works  of  railways  in  a  strong  and 
perfect  condition.    Railway  companies  ought  to  have  horses  along 
certain  portions  of  their  line,  to  get  another  train  when  such  acci- 
dents or  delays  arise  to  prevent  the  engine  and  train  getting  on, 
as  the  delay  of  less  than  half  an  hour  may  be  attended  with  great 
loss  to  some.    And  this  is  very  necessary,  as  the  delay  of  a  quarter  Example  in 
of  an  hour  or  less  may  in  many  cases  plunge  into  eternity  a  life  savinS  nfe- 
which  might  be  otherwise  saved  ;  as  a  delay  in  the  case  of  a  person 
going  to  be  hanged  getting  a  reprieve,  or  an  order  to  save  his  life 
and  change  the  sentence  to  transportation,  and  the  reprieve  might 
not  be  got  in  time  ;  by  any  petition,  or  favourable  circumstances 
connected  with  the  case,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities in  London,  being  delayed  a  short  time,  and  not  reaching  the 
proper  quarter  in  time  to  get  back  before  the  final  sentence  of  the 
law  had  been  executed  ;  or  it  might  be,  that  either  by  letter  or  by 
person,  evidence  in  favour  of  a  person's  innocence  had  been  got  and 
was  known,  as  perhaps  the  crime  committed  might  have  been  done 
by  accident,  and  a  person  might  have  perhaps  seen  it  or  known  it, 
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and  might  have  been  the  only  person  who  could  prove  that  it  was 
such,  and  by  his  single  evidence  shew  the  prisoner's  innocence,  and 
might,  from  seeing  it  at  the  time,  know  that  it  was  accidental,  or 
done  to  preserve  his  own  life,  as  in  self-defence  ;  he  might  only  see 
the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  see  the  prisoner  was  first  attacked, 
and  being  in  a  hurry,  or  at  a  distance,  might  go  away  and  think 
no  more  of  it,  until,  by  a  newspaper,  he  might  read  the  circum- 
stances, and  might  know  for  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  persons 
had  been  killed,  namely,  the  one  who  had  first  attacked  the  other, 
and  he  might  by  the  account  distinguish  this,  and  see  that  the  in- 
nocent person  was  to  be  hung,  and  find  that  he  was  only  in  time 
to  get  to  the  place  of  execution  to  save  the  individual ;  by  a  delay, 
however  small,  in  such  a  case,  a  life  might  be  lost.    Or  it  might  be 
a  quarrel,  and  seen  by  any  one,  and  the  innocent  person  might  have 
been  proved  guilty  by  a  person  seeing  that  he  was  the  aggressor,  or 
the  person  who  first  attacked  the  individual  who  was  killed,  and 
went  away  seeing  no  more  than  the  first  attack,  and  on  this  evi- 
dence the  wrong  person  was  to  be  hanged ;  but  it  might  happen 
that  another  person,  a  little  later,  might  be  in  time  to  see  the  per- 
son who  first  attacked  the  murdered  person  getting  the  worst  of  the 
fight,  trying  to  escape,  but  not  being  able,  in  despair  for  his  life  re- 
newed the  fight,  and  killed  his  opponent.    At  the  time  at  which 
this  renewal  took  place,  it  might  appear  to  the  person  viewing  it  to 
be  only  a  simple  quarrel,  and  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  blood- 
shed or  murder,  and  the  murder  might  happen  after  he  was  gone. 
But  having  seen  the  attempt,  and  perhaps  desire  and  entreaty  for 
the  killed  person  to  desist,  by  the  person  who  first  attacked  the  other, 
and  who  wished  to  desist  from  attacking,  and  at  last,  in  self-defence, 
murdered,  or  rather  killed,  the  individual.    By  being  seen  at  the 
time  he  was  desirous  to  desist,  the  person's  evidence  who  saw  this 
was  sufficient  to  cause  his  acquittal  of  murder ;  but  by  going  away 
before  the  murder  or  death,  he  did  not  know  of  the  death  or  trial 
until  he  saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  when  just  in  time  to  travel  to  the 
place  of  execution  to  stop  it.    Any  delay  in  such  a  case  would  al- 
low of  the  innocent  person  being  hung  and  plunged  into  eternity ; — 
thus  shewing  the  great  necessity  for  having  railways  strong  and 
perfect  in  all  their  parts,  and  the  construction  of  such  a  permanent 
and  sufficient  nature  as  to  allow  of  no  delay  arising  from  their  easily 
giving  way,  and  being  easily  destroyed,  and  soon  going  to  decay, 
from  their  being  constructed  in  a  negligent  way,  or  in  a  superficial, 
but  to  all  appearance  perfect  and  sufficient  manner,  from  want  of 
funds,  which  is  very  often  the  case.    But  there  are  points  of  daily 
Example  in    occurrence  which  affect  all,  and  at  all  hours  and  seasons,  and  which 
the  grain      touches  them  personally,  and  doing  so,  they  are  more  interested  to 
market.        prevent  such  delays  occurring  at  the  present  time.    When  so  many 
failures  are  taking  place  from  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  state 
of  the  grain  market,  an  individual  might  be  ruined  by  a  short  delay 
in  a  train  coming  in  too  late  to  give  him  intelligence  of  the  state  of 
the  grain  market.    For  instance,  a  person  might  have  a  friend  in 
London  who  had  secret  intelligence  that  there  was  to  be  a  fall  of 
a  small  amount  on  the  price  of  grain,  and  knowing  that  his  friend's 
large  stock  would  not  allow  of  this  fall,  although  small,  without 
ruining  him,  he  has  a  knowledge  of  this  fall  going  to  take  place  a 
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day  or  an  hour  before  any  other  person,  he  sends  to  his  friend  no- 
tice of  it ;  but  by  an  hour's  delay,  or  less,  he  loses  the  opportunity 
of  selling  off  his  stock  to  different  persons  at  even  a  higher  sum 
than  that  before  there  was  a  delay,  but  did  not  sell  it,  as  he  expected 
a  still  further  rise  instead  of  a  fall  in  the  price  ;  but  by  the  fall  he 
and  his  family  are  ruined,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  intended  fall 
for  his  private  ear  has  come  too  late  for  him  to  sell  his  grain  before 
the  same  news  has  been  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Or  the 
intelligence  might  be  that  the  harvest  abroad  was,  or  was  likely  to 
be,  abundant ;  this  would  bring  down  prices,  and  a  delay  of  this 
news  might  ruin  many.  Another,  and  many,  might  make  a  very 
handsome  profit  and  gain  by  intelligence  that  the  harvest  abroad 
was  not  abundant,  that  the  crops  were  likely  to  be  a  failure,  they 
might  buy  up  grain  at  a  cheap  rate  in  this  country,  and  keep  it 
and  that  which  they  might  have,  and  sell  it  during  the  spring  and 
summer  at  a  high  profit;  but  the  intelligence  being  delayed,  and 
there  being  an  appearance  of  plenty,  they  sell  what  grain  they  had 
at  a  moderate  price,  and  do  not  buy  any  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  when 
they  get  their  information,  which  has  been  delayed,  every  one  has 
got  it  as  well  as  themselves,  and  they  cannot  buy  at  a  cheap  price, 
and  this  has  been  caused  by  a  delay  of  the  railway  carriage. 

Or  we  may  take  the  money-market.    Any  rise  or  fall  in  the  Example  in 
funds  by  intelligence  coming  too  late,  a  person  by  knowing  any  of  the  money- 
the  numerous  circumstances  which  cause  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  funds  market. 
would  sell  or  buy  according  as  these  circumstances  were  in  favour 
of  a  rise  or  fall ;  for  instance,  by  getting  notice  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  good  harvest  abroad,  and  much  grain  was  likely  to  be  im- 
ported, and  that  there  would  be  no  exports  ;  this  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  produce  a  fall  in  the  funds,  and  any  one 
knowing  this  would  sell  out  immediately  to  save  the  fall.    Or  he 
might  be  going  to  buy  in ;  of  course  he  would  sell  out  of  some 
other  stock  in  time  to  buy  when  the  funds  were  low ;  but  not  hav- 
ing this  intelligence,  he  does  not  sell  other  stock  in  time,  and  he 
has  not  money  to  buy  in.    When,  perhaps,  he  does  sell  stock,  it  is 
too  late,  as  there  has  been  a  rise. 

For  instance,  a  person  at  the  present  time  is  likely  to  sell  if  there 
was  the  prospect  of  a  war,  as  at  the  present  time  the  funds  would 
fall ;  but  if  there  were  to  be  no  war,  the  funds  might  rise,  as  the 
Government  might,  in  this  last  case,  have  plenty  of  money  and  to 
spare,  and  were  likely  to  buy  into  the  funds,  and  thus  raise  the 
market,  more  especially  if  the  funds  were  low,  and  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  your  intelligence,  you  would  buy  or  sell  accordingly  ; 
but  not  hearing  that  war  had  been  declared,  and  intending  to  sell 
out,  and  being  obliged  to  sell  out,  you  get  your  intelligence  too 
late,  and  every  one  knows,  and  the  funds  are  down,  and  you  have 
to  sell  out  and  lose  by  it ;  or  it  might  only  be  a  report  that  war 
had  been  declared,  but  if  you  had  got  intelligence  intended  for 
you  that  it  was  such,  you  might  not  have  sold  out  to  save  the  fall, 
but  have  waited  to  take  advantage  of  the  gradual  rise  that  was  tak- 
ing place  before  the  report,  and  then  you  would  sell  out  to  advan- 
tage, and  might  save  yourself  from  ruin  in  one  case,  or  make  a  for- 
tune in  the  other. 

When  the  Government  has  plenty  of  money  to  spare,  there  is 
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generally  a  rise  in  the  funds  ;  such  at  least  is  their  tendency.  If 
they  do  not  rise,  they  become  stationary,  and  no  one  sells  out  who 
can  help  it.  If  the  funds  are  low  in  the  expectation  of  Government 
becoming  purchasers  in  their  own  name,  or  in  that  of  others,  or  if 
the  Government  are  likely  to  give  a  loan,  or  to  give  away  a  large 
sum  of  money,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  there  is  little  chance  of 
their  being  purchasers,  and  the  funds,  if  on  the  fall,  do  not  rise,  or 
become  stationary,  but  keep  their  downward  course.  Now  intelli- 
gence of  this  may  depend  on  the  Parliament  giving  a  vote  to  this 
effect.  By  getting  quick  intelligence  of  such  a  vote  being  given, 
you  may  wait  for  a  farther  fall  before  buying  in,  or  sell  out  before 
there  is  a  farther  fall,  and  save  yourself.  But  if  it  should  not  be 
the  case,  any  circumstance  of  less  moment  may  occur  to  counteract 
the  downward  tendency,  and  cause  a  rise. 
Buying  and  There  are  many  and  various  ways  in  which  government  prevent  the 
Funds  m  °^      ^un<^s' to  £*ve      government  and  the  country  an  appear- 

ance of  prosperity  which  does  not  exist.  In  some  cases  a  fall  maybe- 
token  commercial  prosperity,  and  that  money  is  more  profitably 
employed  elsewhere.  Again  it  may  betoken  great  commercial  de- 
pression and  scarcity  of  money ;  but  in  buying  and  selling  in  the  funds, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  of  the  past. 
Some  years,  owing  to  some  intervening  circumstances  occurring,  the 
usual  favourable  circumstances  may  have  a  depressing  effect ;  and 
again,  circumstances  which  are  usually  unfavourable  may  be  fa- 
vourable ;  and  in  many  cases  unfavourable  circumstances,  when 
they  are  so  singly,  yet  when  combined  with  favourable,  we  may 
have  a  favourable  prospect  of  a  rise. 

A  safe  way  of  buying  and  selling  for  those  who  are  not  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  money-market  is,  if  the  funds  are  station- 
ary, or  are  on,  or  at  the  fall,  if  any  of  the  general  unfavourable 
circumstances  should  occur,  if  they  want  their  money  quickly  with- 
out loss,  they  ought  to  sell ;  if  they  want  to  buy,  they  may  wait 
and  expect  a  farther  decline  or  fall,  and  they  may  with  safety  wait 
until  it  just  takes  an  upward  turn  before  they  buy.  Of  course,  if 
any  circumstance  favourable  to  their  rise  should  occur,  if  the  funds 
are  very  low  or  not,  they  ought  to  buy  before  the  funds  take  an 
upward  turn  ;  if  very  low,  of  course  there  will  be  little  chance  of 
any  farther  fall,  but  the  least  favourable  circumstance  will  soon 
send  them  up,  and  they  ought  not  to  wait  longer  before  purchasing. 
Again,  where  there  is  a  fall,  if  any  of  the  favourable  circumstances 
occur,  they  ought  not  to  hurry  to  sell  out ;  or  if  they  wish  to  buy  in 
cheaply  and  quickly,  they  ought  to  buy  in  before  there  is  a  farther 
rise  ;  or  if  they  wish  to  make  a  profit  by  buying  in  or  selling  out, 
they  ought  to  wait  until  the  favourable  circumstance  or  circum- 
stances take  effect,  and  produce  their  highest  result.  When,  as  it 
again  just  takes  a  downward  tendency,  they  may  expect  no  farther 
rise,  more  especially  when  it  has  been  caused  by  some  circumstance 
unfavourable  to  a  rise,  and  they  ought  then  to  sell :  or  when  it  is 
low,  when  some  unfavourable  circumstance  to  a  farther  fall  occurs, 
and  when  it  has  just  taken  the  turn  to  rise,  they  ought  to  buy  ;  but 
they  ought  to  sell  when  the  funds  are  at  their  maximum,  and  not 
wait  a  farther  chance  of  rising  ;  and  to  buy  when  they  are  at  their 
minimum,  and  not  wait  for  a  farther  fall.    For  years  they  have 
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scarcely  fallen  below  a  certain  point,  or  risen  above  a  certain  point, 
and  when  near  any  of  these  points  it  is  a  safe  measure  to  buy  or  sell 
accordingly,  and  not  run  or  wait  the  chance  of  a  farther  rise  or  fall. 
These  points  we  call  the  maximum  and  minimum  points. 

In  buying  and  selling  we  ought  to  watch  the  rates  of  interest  and 
the  rates  at  which  banks  are  discounting  money — if  it  is  high  or  if 
it  is  low,  and  the  rate  at  which  money  is  lent  on  the  various  securities 
of  the  country.  Knowing  and  judging  by  these,  you  may  form  a 
very  good  general  judgment  whether  to  buy  or  sell,  or  delay  during 
the  upward  or  downward  course  of  the  funds,  if  any  favourable  or 
unfavourable  circumstances  should  occur  which  may  only  have  a 
transient  effect  on  the  funds. 

The  railways  at  present  have  a  very  great  effect  on  the  money- 
market.  So  long  as  they  were  considered  a  good  investment  for 
purchasing  or  for  loans,  they  had  a  very  great  effect  in  bringing 
down  the  funds ;  but  since  they  have  lost  the  character  of  being 
good  permanent  investments,  they  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  lost  the 
effect  of  causing  a  fall  in  the  funds,  and  have  made  the  funds  more 
firm,  and  not  so  fluctuating,  but  still  they  will  have  an  impression 
in  keeping  them  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Great  loss  will  arise  by  delay  from  not  getting  intelligence  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  stock  in  railways  or  other  shares,  and  also  the  de- 
lay in  the  information  whether  one  has  passed  through  Parliament 
or  not,  to  be  formed  and  constructed  as  a  line.  Great  sums  of  money 
depend  on  knowing  any  of  these  early,  and  great  loss  is  caused  to 
some,  and  great  gain  to  others,  by  getting  this  intelligence  quickly 
or  not.  r,.:  .;v  ; 

Railways,  when  all  are  fairly  set  agoing,  and  a  true  and  clear 
knowledge  of  their  expenditure  and  profits  are  known,  will  not  then 
cause  so  much  risk  and  loss  to  some,  and  gain  to  a  very  few  by  spe- 
culating in  their  shares,  nor  will  they  have  any  effect  in  causing  a 
rise  or  a  fall  in  the  funds. 

Any  delay  in  getting  intelligence  of  any  of  the  above  circum- 
stances, or  any  others  which  affect  individuals,  or  the  money,  share, 
or  grain-markets,  do  great  and  spreading  injury  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  that  proper  railway  inspec- 
tors in  all  new  railways,  before  being  run  on,  are  appointed,  as  well 
as  during  their  construction,  and  at  times  after  they  are  set  agoing 
to  see  that  they  are  in  a  perfect  state,  and  these  inspectors  not  to  be 
dependent  on  any  of  the  companies. 

It  also  shews  the  great  necessity  of  giving  a  preference  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  two  lines  are  competing  or  opposing  each  other,  to 
that  line  where  the  least  delay  is  likely  to  be  caused  to  the  quick  con- 
veyance of  the  mails  or  passengers. 

There  are  many  who  suppose  that  some  ought  not  to  favour  a 
railway  which  is  passing  near  to  them,  and  by  which  their  property 
is  to  be  benefited,  and  which  benefit  they,  their  family  and  pro- 
perty require,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  a  part  of  the  benefit  may 
arise  from  getting  a  good  sum  for  the  railway  passing  through  the 
property.  Now,  it  happens  there  is  another  railway  opposing  this 
in  Parliament,  and  it  happens  that  this  line  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  more  for  the  good  of  the  country  than  the  other,  and  they 
suppose  that  the  others  should  not  oppose  it.    This  is  certainly  a 
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very  absurd  and  erroneous  opinion,  and  it  is  not  natural  to  expect 
that  any  one  is  to  give  up  a  chance  of  benefiting  himself  and  selling 
his  property  for  as  much  as  they  can  get,  and  more  especially  if 
they  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  companies  and  others,  either  the  right 
or  wrong  ones,  if  they  are  fools  enough  to  give  large  sums  for  the 
properties,  are  alone  to  blame,  if  the  proprietors  use  no  other  than 
fair  means  to  assist  to  endeavour  to  get  their  line  passed  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  other ;  but  if  they  use  means  of  an  illegal  or  unfair 
nature  to  prevent  another  from  passing,  in  order  to  get  their  pro- 
perty sold,  they  are  certainly  anything  but  blameless.  We  believe 
it  is  too  common  at  present  to  use  unfair  means  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  highly  injurious,  in  a  general  view,  from  the  bad  example 
it  shews  and  sets  to  the  under  classes,  in  these  days  of  moral  im- 
provement, at  least  externally  so.  But  we  are  afraid  there  is  less 
of  it  internally  than  there  used  to  be.  Such  doings  are  anything 
but  of  a  healing  nature,  when  the  under  classes  ought  to  have  a 
good  example  set  to  them,  to  cause  them  to  respect  the  laws, 
and  respect  those  who  make  and  administer  the  laws  ;  but  if  they 
see  that  they  use  them  only  for  their  own  advantage,  the  country, 
and  property,  and  the  laws  and  life,  may  be  little  respected,  and 
may  be  used  by  them  to  answer  their  own  wants  and  necessities, 
when  they  require  them,  without  respect  to  persons  of  any  rank, 
unless  they  set  and  shew  them  the  example  of  walking  and  acting 
uprightly. 

To  prevent  delays,  and  to  cause  and  give  more  expedition  to 
railways,  the  rails,  that  is,  the  distance  between  them,  ought  all  to 
be  of  one  breadth  ;  but  as  so  many  are  already  made  of  so  many 
different  breadths,  and  have  got  these  constructed  at  such  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  it  would  take  such  a  large  sum  to  diminish  or 
extend  the  breadth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  and  unreason- 
able to  imagine  or  desire,  that  they  should  alter  them.  Besides, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  lines  which  have  had  enough  to 
do  to  be  able  to  finish  them,  and  others  who  are  barely  able 
to  finish  them  at  the  various  breadths  at  which  they  are  made, 
or  are  making  them,  and  which  will  perhaps  not  pay,  so  that 
it  would  be  absurd  and  impossible  to  compel  all  to  alter  to  one 
breadth,  uniform  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  But  there 
might  and  ought  to  be  a  law  to  restrict  the  new  ones  to  have  a 
breadth  which  is  already  laid  down,  with  a  line  or  lines  which  it 
may  adjoin,  and  is  a  continuation  of;  or  if  there  are  several  or 
more  lines  with  which  it  is  joined,  which  have  different  breadths, 
it  ought  to  take  the  breadth  of  that  line  which  is  longest ;  or  if 
there  are  several  lines  joining  it  of  one  breadth,  although  singly  not 
so  long  as  one  single  line,  yet  the  breadth  which  is  common  to 
many  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  common  to  a  single  branch,  as 
least  inconvenience  is  likely  to  arise  from  only  taking  these,  than 
that  breadth  which  one  has ;  because,  when  there  are  several  lines  of 
one  breadth  entering  it,  there  requires  to  be  no  change  of  passen- 
gers, goods,  and  carriages,  the  same  carriages  suiting  the  line ;  but 
if  the  breadth  of  one  line  is  chosen,  there  requires  to  be  a  change  of 
carriages  at  every  other  line  entering  it,  although  they  might  amount 
to  a  dozen,  and  were  all  of  one  breadth,  except  one  or  two  long  lines. 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  this  effect,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
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for  the  better,  safer,  and  quicker  carrying  of  the  mails,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  legislating  on  this  subject,  as  the  whole  kingdom  is 
interested  in  it,  and  all  are  intimately  concerned  in  it,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  before,  and  which  require  no  delay.  There  are 
other  reasons  for  it,  though  not  in  action  at  present,  which  are  yet  of 
great  importance,  as  without  their  being  cared  for,  the  others  would 
be  of  no  avail,  or  there  would  not  be  such  circumstances  requiring 
them.  We  allude  to  them  as  a  protection  to  the  country  during 
riots,  to  convey  troops,  and  during  the  time  of  war. 

If  an  enemy  were  to  invade  this  country,  or  there  was  intelligence  Raiiways  in  a 
that  such  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  or  was  the  case,  it  would  be  of  military  point 
the  greatest  importance  to  get  that  intelligence  sent  to  head-quar-  of  view, 
ters  by  an  express,  and  the  less  changing  and  shifting,  and  getting 
ready  and  looking  out  for  the  quickest,  safest,  best,  and  most  secure 
carriages,  at  the  places  where  there  was  an  alteration  in  the  breadth, 
so  much  the  better  the  less  frequently  the  breadth  altered.  It 
might  be  the  sending  down  of  intelligence  to  put  the  different  sea- 
ports and  the  coast  in  a  state  of  preparation,  or  it  might  be#to  carry 
troops  to  oppose  the  attack  of  an  invading  army.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  safety  of  the  towns  bor- 
dering the  coast  to  be  preserved,  and  to  be  prepared  for  attack, 
and  for  the  country,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  landing  and  invad- 
ing the  country.  It  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  carrying  provisions 
and  ammunition  to  the  different  places,  where,  unless  there  were 
troops,  and  provisions,  and  ammunition  sent  in  time,  the  country 
might  be  destroyed  by  the  delays  caused  by  changing  of  carriages 
at  the  lines  where  there  was  an  alteration  of  the  breadth. 

Railways  are  useful  to  a  country  invaded  unexpectedly,  to  get 
troops  as  quickly  to  the  place  of  attack  as  possible  ;  and  also  if  they 
are  unexpectedly  attacked,  it  is  an  expeditious  means  of  getting  to 
a  place  of  safety,  or  where  there  is  a  superior  force  or  assistance. 
Railways,  from  being  so  easily  destroyed,  and  yet  so  expeditious 
for  travelling,  gives  an  invaded  force  time  to  retreat,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  destroying  the  rails,  and  breaking  down  the  embank- 
ments at  one  place,  and  the  bridges  at  another,  and  taking  away  or 
destroying  the  carriages,  they  prevent  or  delay,  until  a  superior 
force  comes  up  and  arrests  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy. 

Railroads  will  cause  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  horses,  as  injurious 
also  the  good  condition  of  the  road,  and  will  cause  the  destruction  and  effects  of  rail- 
abandonment  of  many,  and  thus  will  the  movements  of  an  invading  ways  in  a 
force  be  retarded,  the  roads  being  bad,  or  there  being  none,  ar-verv£reat 
tillery  and  ammunition  of  many  kinds  will  not  be  easily  con- man^  ways- 
veyed  along  them  without  great  delay,  or  till  it  is  too  late  to  reach 
the  point  where  they  were  to  be  brought  into  operation ;  but  al- 
though they  had  good  roads,  they  have  not  horses  to  draw  them, 
as  the  horses  are  so  few,  and  not  easily  to  be  found  ;  but  if  the  in- 
vaded have  destroyed  the  railroads,  they  can  easier  get  horses,  and 
march  and  use  them  against  an  enemy.    By  such  means  the  whole 
plan  of  an  invasion  might  be  prevented,  and  an  enemy  repulsed  ; 
but,  by  delays  on  account  of  different  breadths,  a  country  might  be 
seriously  destroyed.    Again,  if  troops  required  a  number  of  car- 
riages at  one  point,  although  a  time  were  given  to  get  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  the  quantity  required,  as  they  are  made 
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of  different  breadths  to  suit  different  breadths  of  rails,  and  a  country 
might  be  worse  off  in  this  case  with  railways  than  without  them,  as 
fewer  travelling  military  conveyances  may  be  made  on  account  of 
the  military  going  by  rail,  and  they  could  not  get  horses  and  carts 
as  usual,  as  they  are  diminished  in  quantity.  The  government 
ought  to  be  provided  for  such  occurrences.  At  any  rate,  by  this 
want  the  whole  country  might  be  overrun  by  an  invading  force, 
and  parties  of  marauders  going  through  the  country  destroying 
everything  before  conveyances  could  be  had. 

Railways  have  been  considered  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country,  and  doing  good  by  the  labour  they  give  in  their  construc- 
tion. They  do  give  labour  to  some,  but  not  to  all,  as  most  residents 
where  they  are  constructing  have  employments  where  they  reside, 
and  often  these  are  fixed  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  or  their  occu- 
pation will  not  allow  of  their  leaving  it  until  what  they  are  doing 
is  finished ;  and  there  are  many,  and  these  are  very  numerous,  to 
whom  the  working  at  the  construction  of  railroads  is  too  laborious 
and  rough,  and  beyond  their  strength,  as  well  as  contrary  to  their 
taste,  and  also  because  they  do  not  like  the  bad  and  mixed  com- 
pany of  men  from  all  oAuarters  with  which  railroads  are  constructed. 
No  doubt  the  wages  are  high ;  but  even  if  they  wished  employ- 
ment, they  cannot  get  it,  as  there  were  plenty  men  on  the  works 
before  they  came  there,  wherever  the  place  may  be,  the  same  men 
doing  for  a  great  part  of  the  line,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  they 
bring  work  to  their  part  of  the  country ;  and  even  if  it  did,  they 
are  very  soon  finished  with  that  part  of  the  line  situated  in  their 
district ;  and  removing,  as  they  get  on,  to  another  district,  they 
cannot  get  to  their  own  homes  in  the  evening,  which  does  not  suit 
them. 

The  construction  of  railways  causes  much  injury  by  raising  the  price 
of  provisions  of  every  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  are  con- 
structing, and  they  only  benefit  a  very  few  on  this  account ;  but 
on  the  mass  it  has  a  very  injurious  effect ;  and  more  particularly 
if  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  it  causes  a  very  high  and  increased 
price  of  provisions,  as  well  as  a  scarcity  of  them,  and  this  tells 
very  sadly  on  the  poor.  In  fact,  they  can  get  nothing  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  and  sometimes  not  even  for  money  ;  and  it  puts  them 
much  about,  and  causes  a  great  loss  of  time  to  go  to  a  distance  to 
get  it. 

Railroads,  when  constructed  and  set  agoing,  raise  the  price  of  pro- 
visions and  country  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  anything  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  district.  For  instance  coals ;  they  raise  them  very  much  in 
price  ;  they  prevent  fish  being  brought  to  places  where  they  at  one 
time  got  them  regularly  and  cheap,  as  they  can  carry  them  now  far- 
ther, and  to  a  better  market,  as  by  rail  they  are  carried  expeditiously, 
and  in  a  state  of  preservation  ;  and  they  thus  cause  a  highness  in  the 
price,  and  a  scarcity  of  them,  if  any,  to  towns  where  they  were  wont 
to  have  them,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  are  caught. 

To  the  poor,  a  very  small  rise  in  the  price  of  any  article  of  con- 
sumption which  they  use,  tells  very  much  on  them  and  their  fami- 
lies, whatever  benefit  may  arise  to  farmers  and  others  from  rail- 
roads. Although  they  may  be  enriched  and  benefited,  they  never 
think  of  raising  their  men's  wages,  either  in  good  or  bad  years,  or 
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under  good  or  bad  circumstances  to  themselves  ;  not  that  the  wages 
are  very  good  in  prosperous  years,  they  are  generally  small  enough 
even  then,  but  they  diminish  them  in  times  unfavourable  to  them- 
selves and  in  good  years,  but  never,  at  least,  very  quickly  or  to  any 
great  extent,  think  of  raising  them  in  bad  years,  when  their  wages 
are  already  too  small  in  good  years,  nor  do  they  think  of  raising 
them  when  circumstances  are  favourable  to  themselves,  such  at 
least  is  more  general  with  employers  than  it  is  not. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  railways,  on  the  whole,  are  of  great 
general  benefit  to  a  nation,  and  are  a  first-rate  substitute  for  roads, 
which  they  have  done  away  with,  and  left  burdened  with  an  enor- 
mous debt  in  every  part  of  the  country,  without  any  chance  of  get- 
ting it  paid  up,  in  the  shape  either  of  principal  or  interest,  however 
small  in  amount  it  may  be  on  some  roads.  But  as  in  the  case  of  roads 
they  do  injury,  as  is  seen  in  their  instance,  shewing  that,  like  all 
other  improvements,  some,  and  we  will  say  most  (at  least  they  ought) 
they  may  benefit,  but  there  are  always  many  to  whom  they  do  in- 
jury. They  have  entirely  changed  and  deranged  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  country  during  the  last  year  or  two.  As  a  means  of 
speculation  they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  and  guard  those  who  have  no  more 
money  than  they  require,  not  to  speculate  and  invest  their  money 
in  railway  shares,  or  lend  it  to  companies  from  the  high  interest 
offered  by  some  of  them.  There  are  many  which  are  puffed  up  in 
newspapers  as  first-rate  speculations,  but  even  permanent  invest- 
ments, where  a  high  yearly  interest  may  be  got  by  having  shares 
in  them,  which  interest  arises  from  the  great  traffic  that  is  expected. 
There  are  many  influential  shareholders  and  companies  who  at  first, 
fancying  their  railway  would  be  successful,  bought  up,  or  kept,  or 
divided  the  most  of  the  shares  amongst  themselves,  to  sell  them  at 
a  high  premium  ;  but  not  finding  their  speculation  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful, on  account  of  an  opposition  line  coming  suddenly  into  ex- 
istence, sell  their  shares  to  one  another  at  a  high  pretended  premium, 
the  sale  also  being  fictitious,  and  thus  they  gull  the  public  to  buy 
them,  and  to  make  them  fancy  it  is  a  good  speculation ;  but  such  sales 
only  being  pretended,  although  they  may  look  in  the  newspapers 
as  real  and  true  sales  and  premium,  those  who  understand  such 
matters  pay  no  attention  to  them,  fancying  every  one  else  knows 
them,  or  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  how  the  public  are  gulled  and 
swindled  out  of  their  money.  There  are  many  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  these  matters,  when  they  see  a  daily  and  weekly  rise 
in  the  price  of  shares  of  railways,  and  a  great  puff  about  its  being 
the  best  railway  of  any,  and  likely  to  increase  its  traffic  a  hundred- 
fold, and  when  this  new  branch  and  the  other  junction,  and  an 
amalgamation  with  some  other  railroad  and  company  has  been 
made,  it  will  double  it,  and  when  a  certain  district  is  opened  up 
and  wrought,  which  they  pretend  is  famous  for  the  extent  of  its  coal- 
fields of  first-rate  quality,  and  useful  for  all  purposes,  either  for 
heat  or  cleanliness  and  durability  ;  there  is  iron  ore  of  the  best  kind 
and  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  it  is  in  great  abundance  ;  and 
they  thus  pretend  that  as  the  railway  is  more  than  paying  now, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  when  these  and  all  other  sources  of  profit 
come  into  operation,  as  they  are  sure  they  will  do,  the  railway  will 
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then  pay  a  hundred-fold,  and  districts  which  were  formerly  barren, 
poor,  and  thinly  peopled,  will  be  enriched  and  covered  with  people, 
and  the  shares  will,  from  the  interest  and  profits  of  the  traflic,  realize 
fortunes  for  them,  and  if  they  do  not  wish  it  as  a  permanent  invest- 
ment, they  will  be  able  to  sell  their  shares  the  nexthour  after  paying  for 
them  at  a  very  great  profit.    Such  paragraphs  are  too  common  in  the 
newspapers,  and  are  too  readily  believed,  and  are  very  apt  to  caiise 
the  unwary,  or  those  ignorant  of  such  matters,  to  purchase  in  them  for 
the  sake  of  a  permanent  investment ;  and  those  who  live  where  lines 
pass  near  them,  such  as  farmers  and  others,  are  very  apt  to  buy 
their  shares,  as  they  hear  nothing  but  the  best  reports  of  the  line, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  talked  about,  and  they  buy,  some  say,  to 
encourage  it,  and  to  improve  themselves  and  the  district,  and  be- 
cause it  is  very  convenient  for  them,  and  the  shares  are  paying  and 
rising  in  value,  and  as  they  have  a  small  sum  past  them  which  is 
lying  in  the  bank,  or  it  may  be  in  the  house,  they  may  as  well  take 
the  opportunity  of  taking  shares  with  it,  and  getting  a  high  inte- 
rest without  any  trouble.    Others  may  do  it  from  the  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  a  small  sum  they  have  for  their  own  benefit,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  country,  as  they  are  told  if  they 
should  require  the  money  back  again,  if  the  year  or  harvest  turns 
out  bad,  to  pay  their  rent,  they  can  get  them  sold  at  a  profit  when- 
ever they  please,  and  they  fancy  the  favourable  reports  are  true, 
because  they  see  such  accounts  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  country 
folks  believe  most  things  they  see  written  about  in  the  newspapers, 
and  fancy  nobody  would  think  of  putting  it  in  if  it  were  not  true, 
and  that  it  must  be  true,  because  they  never  saw  it  contradicted. 
There  are  always  plenty  about  the  publishing-office  of  a  newspaper 
who  are  ready  to  put  such  articles  into  them,  either  for  pay  or  to 
fill  them  up.    Any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  false  reports 
that  are  frequently  put,  and  any  one  who  knows  these  things,  and 
what  they  mean,  never  think  it  worth  their  trouble  to  contradict 
them,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  any  speculation  or  line 
in  which  they  may  be  engaged. 
Railways  as  a    As  a  permanent  investment  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a  high 
permanent  in- interest,  and  from  there  being  a  chance  of  getting  no  interest,  we 
vestment  not  would  strongly  advise  those  who  are  to  depend  on  getting  it,  to  try 
to  be  trusted.  gome  more  certain  investment,  where  they  will  get  good  interest, 
and  be  sure  of  it,  as  there  are  few  railways  which  will  give  more 
than  common  interest.  There  are  many  railways  which  would  have 
paid  a  good  interest  if  they  had  only  used  the  line  they  first  in- 
tended ;  but  they  have  extended  it  into  unprofitable  districts,  and 
amalgamated  it  with  bad  paying  lines,  and  formed  junctions  and 
branch  lines,  and  by  doing  so  have  so  diminished  their  funds  and 
profits  on  these  new  additions,  which  have  added  greatly  to  their 
expense  from  not  being  profitable,  but  were  compelled  to  take  them 
up,  and  to  make  others,  to  prevent  opposition  lines,  which  would 
have  even  diminished  their  profits  more,  if  they  had  not  stopped 
them  by  taking  up  or  buying  up,  and  forming  their  lines  as  well 
as  others.    On  account  of  these  at  first  unforeseen  events  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  all  railways,  however  profitable  they  may  seem 
to  be  at  their  first  formation,  are  liable  and  more  than  likely  to  be 
compelled  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  long  run  what  was  con- 
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sidered  to  be  a  certain,  sure,  and  first-rate  speculation  and  invest- 
ment, turns  out  by  these  new  compulsory  life-preserving  additions, 
to  be  as  bad  a  speculation  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  It  only 
shews  that  people  ought  not  to  buy  shares  for  permanent  invest- 
ment from  the  favourable  state  of  the  shares  at  the  first  starting  of 
the  railway,  as  from  experience  of  some  of  the  best  lines,  their  first 
favourable  aspect  is  more  than  likely  to  be  any  thing  but  favour- 
able from  the  after  and  unexpected  additional  and  unfavourable, 
and  expensive  and  unprofitable  additions  to  the  first  line,  which 
before  these  additions  paid  so  well,  and  the  shares  sold  at  such  a 
high  premium,  but  do  not  do  so  now.  We  do  not  see  how  railways 
are  to  pay,  at  least  most.  The  public  roads  were  always  in  debt, 
the  traffic  of  most  not  paying  the  expenses  of  repair. 

On  account  of  this  unprofitableness  from  junctions,  amalgama- 
tions, new  branches,  &c.  (the  ruin  to  most  good  paying  railways), 
the  fares  are  likely  to  be  kept  up,  and  to  continue  high,  to  pay  for 
these  bad  and  numerous  and  ill-paying  additions.  Therefore,  too 
many  lines  belonging  to  one  company  are  against  low  fares  to  the 
public.  In  conclusion,  railways  may  do  great  good  to  many,  but 
before  this  can  take  place,  they  will  and  have  caused  great  annoy- 
ance and  injury  to  many. 


SPECULATIONS. 


There  are  many  schemes  and  speculations  got  up  in  times  of  Speculations 
public  trouble  and  difficulty,  as  at  the  present  time,  for  the  purpose  and  schemes 
of  improving  and  ameliorating  the  hard  and  miserable  condition  of  £ot  UP  m 
the  working-classes,  and  these  schemes  and  speculations  are  not  al- ' 
ways  got  up  with  the  requisite  degree  of  care  and  foresight  which 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  afterwards,  although  for  the 
present  moment  they  may  be  attended  with  certain  advantages  to 
the  poor  ;  but  yet  these  schemes  may  do  great  harm  to  the  general 
and  future  prosperity  of  the  town  for  a  long  time,  by  their  injuring 
those  who  embark  their  capital  in  them,  and  by  their  losing  it  from 
the  speculation  turning  out  to  be  unsuccessful ;  and  they  are  after- 
wards prevented  from  benefiting  the  town  to  which  they  belong 
when  it  is  necessary  to  do  it,  and  when  they  might  embark  their  ca- 
pital in  some  branch  of  trade  which  might  benefit  both  themselves 
and  their  fellow-townsmen. 

Now,  it  often  happens  in  times  of  trouble  and  distress,  that  there  Got  up  on 
are  many  individuals  who  set  agoing,  for  their  own  advantage,  selfish  pur- 
schemes  which  they  know  they  are  getting  up  for  themselves  alone,  Poses- 
and  which  they  know  are  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  or  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  those  who  may  be  at  the  expense  of  their  outlay  ; 
but  they  know  they  will  likely  get  others  to  join  them  from  bene- 
volent motives,  and  who  do  not  look  to  get  any  profit  by  the  scheme, 
and  are  quite  satisfied  if  they  think  they  will  get  their  own  ;  and 
these  individuals  are  often  men  of  rank,  or  men  who  have  great 
sway  and  influence  over  the  opinions  of  others  of  their  own  towns- 
men, from  their  goodness,  humanity,  and  charity;  and  being  known 
to  be  so,  others,  without  considering  the  future  prospects  of  the 
scheme,  follow  the  example  which  has  been  set  to  them,  and  never 
think  or  look  about  for  themselves  to  see  whether  it  is  likely  to 
be  permanently  successful  or  not,  but  suppose  that  those  who 
have  set  the  example,  and  assisted  in  getting  up  the  scheme, 
must  have  made  sure  that  there  was  every  chance  of  its  suc- 
cess, and  that  great  good  would  arise  from  it  to  the  whole  town, 
as  well  as  to  all  connected  with  the  scheme.  There  are  many 
who  would  promote  and  advance  schemes  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-townsmen  with  their  purses,  from  real  benevolence 
and  philanthropy,  and  they  are  very  sanguine  about  the  success  of 
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every  scheme  that  may  be  set  agoing  for  the  benefit  of  their  dis- 
tressed fellow-townsmen,  and  they  assist  it  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong  with  their  purses,  but  not  with  their  heads.    They  never 
think  of  the  ill  they  may  be  doing  by  giving  their  gratuitous  assis- 
tance, without   considering  or  making  the  necessary  inquiries, 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  town,  or 
whether,  if  it  is  only  temporary,  that  it  is  likely  to  answer  the  end 
of  a  temporary  good,  they  think  that  if  they  give  their  purses 
they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary.    They  do  not  think  that  they 
are  doing  great  harm  by  permitting  such  a  scheme  to  go  on,  as 
well  as  shewing  a  bad  example  to  others  by  encouraging  them,  and 
making  them  believe  that  it  is  likely  to  do  good  when  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  do  great  harm,  and  by  persuading  those  of  the  town  to 
lay  out  their  money  on  it ;  and  when  it  turns  out  a  bad  or  impro- 
per, and  useless  or  losing  scheme,  they  will  not,  and  are  not  able 
at  some  future  period  to  assist  in  some  that  may  be  of  general 
benefit  to  all  and  to  themselves.    There  is  nothing  heard  of  in 
towns  but  the  starting  of  new  companies ;  and  as  soon  as  one  is 
formed,  they  require  something  new,  and  they  start  another,  and 
so  they  go  on,  destroying  and  injuring  the  whole  town,  by  doing 
everything,  however  simple,  or  however  useless  or  unnecessary  it 
may  be  by  companies  ;  but  if  they  take  it  into  their  heads  they 
raise  and  get  up  a  new  company  to  effect  their  purpose. 
Bad  effects  of     By  this  heedless  and  unnecessary  forming  of  companies,  and  by 
getting  up     the  bad  effects  and  the  bad  success  attending  them,  and  from  the 
Companies     harm  arising  from  them,  and  so  preventing  that  from  which  good 
ee  ess  y.     might  result,  when,  for  instance,  it  might  be  the  bringing  into  the 
town  any  work  that  is  likely  to  succeed,  they  do  not  try  it  from  not 
being  able,  or  from  being  doubtful  of  its  utility  from  their  experi- 
ence of  the  former  scheme,  and  also  from  the  harm  which  it 
did  the  town  latterly,  although  at  first  starting  it  might  be 
successful,  which  at  first  starting  it  appeared  to  be,  but  by  not 
looking  farther  on  and  more  about  them,  they  did  not  see  that 
it  would  afterwards  turn  out  unsuccessful,  it  might  be  from  its  be- 
ing inconvenient  for  the  purpose,  and  it  might  be  that  there  were 
places  more  suitable  for  it,  and  that  it  could  be  done  there  at  less 
expense,  and  an  opposition  might  be  started  there  which  would 
beat  down  their  scheme,  or  it  might  be  that  immense  works  at  a 
great  expense  were  got  up,  but  it  might  happen  that  the  article  re- 
quired was  not  likely  to  be  required  long,  or  it  might  be  that  the 
most  of  it  had  already  been  made  at  other  places,  and  that  this  one 
was  too  late  of  beginning  it,  or  it  might  happen  that  better  articles 
might  be  made  at  other  places  where  they  never  were  made  before, 
but  where  the  raw  material  and  other  articles  for  manufacturing  it 
were  cheaper  and  in  greater  abundance.    We  may  instance  such 
Iron  Works,  an  example  in  the  making  of  rails  for  railroads,  which  works  go 
under  the  name  of  Malleable  Iron  Works.    For  instance,  works 
starting  now  for  this  purpose  alone,  unless  they  are  in  connection 
with  other  iron  works  for  the  manufacture  of  other  articles  than 
rails,  for  which  they  are  ostensibly  got  up,  they  have  no  great 
chance  of  being  permanent,  as  there  are  so  many  railways  already 
finished  and  supplied  ;  and,  again,  America  and  other  places  which 
used  to  get  their  iron-ore  and  rails  from  this  country,  find  that  they 
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can  manufacture  them  cheaper  and  easier  and  as  good  themselves, 
and  do  not  require  them  from  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
this  was  a  very  paying  branch  of  the  iron  trade  for  a  year  or  two, 
when  railways  were  first  started,  and  before  so  many  railroads  were 
finished,  and  when  America  and  other  countries  took  them  from 
this,  and  before  there  were  so  many  new  works  of  the  same  kind 
started,  it  might  have  been  then,  and  was  a  good  temporary  specu-  J 
lation,  and  might  have  done  good  to  a  starving  population,  by 
giving  employment ;  but  as  a  permanent  work  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  as  it  only  continues  until  railroads  are  finished,  and  that  will 
not  be  long,  at  least  they  will  only  be  made  for  short  distances,  as 
all  the  main  and  leading  lines  will  be  soon  finished.  Afterwards 
there  will  be  a  stray  branch  now  and  then  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  going  so  many  new  works  for  rails  as  have  been  started, 
and  which  did  not  exist  before  railroads,  and  must  cease  when  they 
are  finished.  These  new  works,  by  bringing  to  a  poor  town  a  new 
and  poor  and  disreputable  population,  will  only  add  to  the  misery 
and  distress  of  the  place  when  there  is  want  of  work,  and  less  cha- 
rity will  be  able  to  be  given  to  those  who  belong  and  were  brought 
up  in  the  place,  and  who  at  the  first  starting  of  the  work  have 
plenty  of  employment  at  the  usual  trades  of  the  town,  although 
they  had  not  when  the  carrying  on  and  bringing  to  the  town  such 
work  was  first  mentioned,  and  who  preferred  their  own  work  to 
this, — thus  causing  a  new  population. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  iron  trade  since  the  commence- Iron  trade 
ment  of  railroads  has  been  increased,  and  carried  on  to  a  farto°  much 
greater  extent  than  ever  it  was  before  in  Great  Britain;  andenlalged>  ■ 
immediately  preceding  this  period  there  had  been  a  very  great 
degree  of  increase  and  business  in  the  iron  trade,  more  than  is  ge- 
nerally required,  but  this  necessity  for  it  ceasing,  and  from  many 
without  a  foresight  of  the  future  chances  of  its  going  on  having 
thought  it  would  continue  for  ever,  started  iron  works  when  too 
late  at  very  great  expense,  and  the  trade  stopping,  there  was  no- 
thing but  ruin  and  complaints  for  five  or  six  months  continually 
throughout  the  whole  country,  from  iron  masters  and  iron  specula- 
tors and  gamblers  trying  to  get  redress  from  the  Legislature  ;  but 
they  scarcely  considered  their  case,  as  they  could  do  nothing,  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  alone  to  blame  in  not  calculating  when 
there  was  enough  of  works  already  for  iron,  and  that  the  increased 
demand  had  been  supplied  before  most  of  them  had  started,  or 
perhaps  they  bought  up  works  which  had  been  started  in  time,  but 
which  had  been  sold  by  their  first  originators  when  they  saw  the 
trade  was  likely  to  cease,  and  that  the  demand  had  been  about 
supplied,  or  that  other  places  were  manufacturing  for  themselves. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  iron  trade  will  again  take  a  sudden  Great  possi- 
turn  and  stagnate,  as  this  new  increase  in  the  trade  had  its  origin  bility  of  much 
in  the  formation  of  railways;  so  when  railways  are  nearly  finished,  j^*^ *Je 
there  will  be  destruction  and  ruin,  at  the  very  least  there  will  be iron  ra  e* 
a  stoppage  of  a  very  great  many  of  the  iron  works,  whoever  has 
them  in  their  hands,  or  whether  they  have  made  by  them  or  not, 
and  the  workmen  will  not  be  required,  and  are  thrown  loose  on  the 
town  to  starve  and  riot,  and  there  is  no  one  to  blame  but  those  who 
were  too  late  in  setting  the  works  agoing,  or  in  making  them  too 
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extensive,  and  not  looking  to  the  state  of  the  past  trade,  and  seeing 
what  has  already  happened,  and  to  the  trade  as  it  is  at  present  in 
this  country,  and  without  considering  that  it  is  at  present  carried 
on  abroad,  which  was  not  the  case  for  a  long  time  at  the  first ;  and 
also  that  there  are  too  many  newly-started  works  of  the  same  kind 
at  home,  and  also  that  the  particular  branch  of  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  permanent ;  and  thus,  by  their  want  of  foresight,  however  cha- 
ritable and  humane  and  good  their  intentions  may  be,  they  thus 
bring  ruin  on  their  fellow-townsmen  by  engaging  them  in  schemes 
about  which  they  know  nothing,  but  which  may  have  been  insidiously 
suggested  to  them  or  the  public  generally  by  those  who  were  likely 
to  be  gainers  by  it,  or  who  thought  they  would  be  so,  and  who  thus 
led  them  on ;  and  they  at  length  get  their  approval  and  support, 
and  consult  some  interested  person,  but  one  who  too  well  knows 
the  work,  and  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  it,  and  who  also  expects 
to  gain  by  it,  and  who  gives  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the 
chances  that  such  a  work  will  be  successful,  and  that  all  will  be 
great  gainers,  and  no  one  will  lose  by  undertaking  and  assisting  in 
such  a  work ;  and  from  hearing  this  from  such  a  well-known  per- 
son, subscriptions  are  immediately  set  a-going,  as  well  as  the  praises 
and  advantages  of  the  scheme,  and  all  join  in  it  without  knowing 
or  thinking  any  thing  about  the  matter,  some  expecting  to  make 
fortunes  by  it,  and  others  because  it  is  to  benefit  their  townsmen, 
and  that  permanently.    And  so  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  may 
be  ruined  by  the  thoughtless  generosity,  and  short-sighted  philan- 
thropy of  what  are  called  very  good  charitable  people,  starting  and 
recommending  such  schemes  by  their  example,  by  their  purse,  and 
by  their  entreaties.    Such  schemes  are  often  started,  but  are  never 
finished,  and  if  finished,  are  left  in  debt,  and  if  not  left  in  debt,  they 
may  be  left  on  the  hands  of  those  who  subscribed  for  them,  as  a 
dead  and  unsuccessful  scheme  from  which  no  benefit  but  loss  is  to 
be  derived,  as  they  were  never  required,  and  were  useless  and  hur- 
riedly got  up.    Or  it  may  be,  if  the  first  branch  of  the  trade  does 
not  succeed,  they  try  some  other,  and  if  this  does  no  good,  they  sell 
off  the  whole  concern  to  some  one  as  a  bargain,  and  almost  give  it 
for  nothing,  and  so  ends  the  scheme. 
Thoughtless      Charitable  and  humane  individuals  often  get  up  schemes  for  the 
and  humane  benefit  of  their  townsmen,  which  as  a  speculation  are  not,  or  may 
individuals,    not  be  very  profitable,  but  which  are  highly  useful,  and  will  not 
be  very  losing  concerns,  at  least  if  they  are  losing,  the  sum  which 
they  cost  is  not  very  great ;  and  the  shares  being  much  divided, 
and  there  are  not  many  who  have  a  great  number  of  shares,  and  if 
they  have,  they  can  afford  to  lose  on  them,  but  generally  speaking, 
the  shares  being  divided,  do  not  fall  heavily  on  any  one,  and  no 
one  is  impoverished  by  them — such  is  the  case  with  gas,  water,  and 
bath  companies.    But  charitable  individuals  may  spoil  their  good 
effect,  and  do  great  harm  and  injury  to  their  fellow  town's-people, 
by  injudiciously  getting  them  up,  and  at  an  expensive  price,  when 
they,  by  looking  about  them  a  little,  might  have  done  it  sucessfully, 
and  even  with  some  profit  to  the  shareholders.    For  instance,  if 
there  should  be  an  opposition  company  in  the  place,  and  this  a  small 
place,  it  is  a  great  pity  to  start  an  opposition  company  to  this.  We 
will  suppose  that  such  companies  as  the  above  are  got  up  for  the 
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general  good  and  benefit  of  the  town,  more  than  from  a  desire  to 
get  profit  by  it ;  it  is  a  great  pity  to  start  an  opposition  to  any  of 
these,  if  they  are  moderate  in  their  price,  and  if  the  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  good  and  in  plenty,  and  if  it  is  used  generally  by  all  the 
towns-people.    An  opposition  may  be  started  from  considering  the 
price  of  the  article  a  great  deal  cheaper  in  another  place  than  this  ; 
which  may  arise  from  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  being  greater 
in  one  place  than  in  another,  or  it  may  be  the  material  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  got  and  more  expensive,  or  it  may  be  that  the  article  is 
more  generally  used  in  the  one  place  than  in  the  other,  or  the  one 
town  may  be  larger  than  the  other,  and  by  more  individuals  using 
it  they  can  sell  it  cheaper,  and  even  have  a  profit  by  it.    Many  of 
these  circumstances  are  never  considered  in  starting  an  opposition 
work  in  small  towns ;  they  often  arise  from  some  private  pique  or 
from  some  mistake,  and  have  their  origin  from  some  such  cause. 
If  works  have  been  previously  constructed,  and  pipes  laid  and  car-\yater. 
ried  into  all  the  houses,  or  most,  by  an  old  company,  and  if  it  is 
water,  and  that  is  in  sufficient  quantity  and  purity,  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  although  perhaps,  in  a  dry  summer,  for  five  or  six 
wTeeks,  they  might  not  have  as  much  water  as  they  wish  at  all  times 
of  the  day ;  yet  if  they  get  as  much  once  a-day  for  an  hour  or  two 
as  will  serve  them  for  a  day  or  two,  if  they  like  to  keep  a  cistern 
or  barrel  to  put  it  in,  it  is  a  pity  to  start  an  opposition,  as  in  a  small 
town  two  companies  of  the  same  kind  are  the  ruin  of  both;  and  in  all 
likelihood,  after  the  second  is  started,  it  is  not  likely  that  both  will  pay 
the  shareholders,  as  one  company  is  sufficient  in  small  towns,  and 
sometimes  more  than  sufficient ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  if  the 
new  company  were  started  because  the  other  was  too  high  in  their 
charges,  or  deficient  in  the  quantity  or  the  quality,  there  being  two, 
there  will  be  less  chance  of  their  being  improved  in  any  of  these 
points,  as  their  consumption  being  to  a  certain  extent  divided,  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  either,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants will  b&  worse  off  than  ever ;  and  it  is  probable  the  prices  will 
be  reduced  by  the  newT  company,  and  this  reduction  bears  heavily 
on  them,  and  they  are  perhaps  effecting  this  reduction  by  using 
their  capital  or  sunk  fund,  and  not  from  the  water  taken  in,  paying 
their  expenses,  and  this  is  attended  with  serious  loss.    The  old  com- 
pany may  have  made  some  profit  before  this  new  company  started, 
yet  very  little,  but  as  a  number  of  those  using  their  water  have  gone 
to  the  other  company,  this  tells  on  their  profits,  and  they  may  have 
none,  or  perhaps  their  expenditure  is  not  paid  by  the  sale  of  their 
article.    Now  if  one  of  the  companies  should  give  over,  say  the  old 
company,  although  the  other  had  a  large  capital,  yet  the  article  is 
likely  to  be  raised  in  price  from  the  old  company  stopping,  and  it 
was  the  price  which  made  the  new  company  start  to  oppose  the 
other,  but  from  selling  the  article  while  opposed,  cheaper,  than  they 
could  afford  to  give  it,  and  beyond  what  their  capital  would  allow, 
they  are  obliged  to  raise  it  higher  than  what  the  old  company  gave 
it  for,  or  else  they  are  not  able  to  carry  it  on  any  more  than  the 
old  company  at  the  reduced  prices,  and  the  old  company  being  so 
reduced  are  not  again  able  to  start  in  opposition.    Or  it  may  be 
they  have  sold  their  works  to  the  new  company,  to  make  the  best 
of  their  works,  which  would  be  useless  to  them  otherwise,  and 
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they  have  perhaps  given  them  up  sooner,  as  they  might  get  them 
favourably  sold,  to  make  them  stop  their  opposition,  as  they  were 
not  able  to  be  opposed  much  longer  by  the  other  company,  nor  they 
by  them,  and  the  new  company  are  still  further  embarrassed  by 
this  new  purchase,  when  there  might  not  be  sufficient  remuneration 
for  the  capital  laid  out,  although  they  got  the  whole  town  to  take 
their  water,  but  being  embarrassed  by  this  new  purchase,  which 
they  did  not  require,  and  wrhich  alone  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  town.    And  so  the  town,  by  this  thoughtless  and 
injurious  opposition,  are  worse  off  than  ever. 
Water  Com-       It  might  happen  that  the  old  company,  in  the  case  of  wrater, 
pames.         might  be  the  property  of  the  town-council,  wTho  till  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  made  all  improvements,  and  supplied  such  like  ne- 
cessary wants  of  towns,  until  within  these  few  years,  when  these 
things  have  been  done  by  companies.    Now  it  is  certainly  a  great 
pity  if  water  is  brought  into  a  town  by  a  corporation  which  is  poor, 
that  it  should  be  brought  in  by  a  new  company,  especially  as  the 
corporation  company  may  be  paying,  and  may  have  something  over 
for  improvements  of  the  town,  which  it  may  have  no  other  way  of 
paying  for  these  improvements  or  wants  necessary  for  the  general 
good  and  health  of  towns  ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  water-rates  do 
not  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  water,  which  does  great  harm  to  a 
town  by  the  starting  an  opposition ;  it  may  entirely  throw  the 
works  on  the  corporation,  who  may  have  got  the  loan  of  money  on 
other  town- property,  in  order  to  bring  in  and  finish  the  works,  in 
which  case  it  does  great  harm  to  the  corporation  and  the  town, 
from  making  them  less  able  than  ever  to  attend  to  the  other  wants 
of  the  towm,  and  an  opposition  is  only  causing  one  evil  to  prevent 
another.    We  would  recommend  charitable  and  philanthropic  in- 
dividuals to  consider  well  before  they  start  an  opposition  in  this 
case,  as  by  doing  so  they  do  harm  to  the  town.    If  they  have  any 
complaint  to  make  of  deficiency,  or  in  quality,  or  in  price,  they  may 
see  if  they  can  cheapen  or  improve  it  by  going  to  the  proper  quar- 
ter;  and  if  they  can,  and  do  not  do  it,  they  ought  to  warn  them 
that  they  will  start  an  opposition.    But  many  benevolent  and  cha- 
ritable and  thoughtless  persons,  who  do  great  harm  in  many  cases, 
set  agoing  other  companies  without  considering,  or  trying  to  sup- 
port or  improve  that  of  the  town,  as  the  corporation  are  not  able  to 
do  it,  and  thus  they  start  an  opposition,  and  do  harm  to  the  whole 
town,  whose  water,  if  it  is  expensive,  or  bad  in  quality,  they  ought 
to  subscribe  and  give  the  town  the  subscriptions,  if  they  are  truly 
benevolent  and  able  to  do  it,  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  more 
ways  than  one  ;  or,  if  they  are  not  able,  they  may  subscribe  and 
give  it,  and  get  any  surplus  sum  or  revenue  that  may  arise  from 
the  improvements,  after  paying  expenses,  and  allowing  so  much  for 
future  repairs  ;  or  they  may,  if  benevolent,  and  wish  to  do  good, 
and  benefit  the  town  where  they  may  have  been  brought  up,  or 
where  they  may  have  resided  so  long,  they  ought  to  lend  their  sub- 
scriptions at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  or  without  interest  if  they 
are  able,  the  principal  sum  to  be  paid  back  when  the  town  are  able, 
or  they  may  give  it  to  the  town ;  at  any  rate  they  ought  not  to 
start  an  opposition  until  they  try  some  of  these  different  ways  of 
assisting  the  town ;  and  if  they  do  not  agree  to  their  proposal,  then 
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they  may  start  an  opposition  company ;  and  if  they  agree  so  much 
the  better,  as  a  great  deal  smaller  sum  will  answer  for  new  im- 
provements and  additional  wants,  and  it  will  do  it  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner,  as  all  the  pipes  are  already  made,  and  they  may  have 
only  to  buy  pipes  to  convey  more  water  from  a  new  or  better 
spring  ;  but  a  new  company  have  to  get  water,  and  buy  the  whole 
of  the  pipes,  and  are  put  to  an  enormous  expense,  as  they  may  al- 
so have  to  go  farther  to  get  water,  and  pay  high  for  the  springs, 
and  the  giving  water  perhaps  does  not  pay  the  corporation,  they 
having  at  first  erected  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  more  than 
for  profit. 

In  the  same  way  gas  companies,  by  opposition  in  small  towns,  Gas  Company, 
the  inhabitants  and  all  concerned  are  more  than  likely  to  be  losers 
by  such,  and  the  best  way  to  get  redress,  by  the  price  being  high 
and  the  quality  bad,  is  to  form  a  junction,  which  is  cheaper,  and 
safer,  and  better  for  all  parties,  and  we  would  advise  benevolent 
and  charitable  individuals  to  consider  well,  and  see  if  the  company, 
with  their  present  funds,  revenues,  and  other  means  at  command, 
can  effect  the  improvements  required,  and  if  they  can  and  will  not, 
then  start  an  opposition ;  but  if  they  cannot,  and  are  willing  to 
form  a  junction  and  assist  them,  which  may  be  done  quickly  and 
at  no  expense,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all,  whereas  an  opposition  is 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  the  inhabitants  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  got  up,  as  well  as  to  both  companies.  Springs  which  were 
good  at  one  time,  and  which  had  always  a  good  and  large  supply 
of  water,  and  which  our  forefathers  say  they  never  saw  dry  in  the 
drj^est  seasons,  may  yet  become  dry  in  our  generation  from  very 
simple,  yet  artificial  causes,  which  are  at  work  every  day. 

Springs,  to  be  permanent,  ought  to  spring  out  of  the  subterranean 
lakes  and  rivers  which  run  and  permeate  through  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  which  waters  most  likely  originate  from  the  combination 
of  the  different  gases  which  combine  and  form  water,  and  which 
gases  are  produced  by  the  subterranean  fires  and  vapours  which 
originate  and  arise  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  It  is  from  these 
subterranean  lakes  or  rivers  that  the  Artesian  wells  get  such  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  water.  Where  there  is  a  well  or  spring,  if  you 
dig  a  deeper  one  beside  it,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  shallowest 
well  becomes  dry.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  coal-pits  or  mines  the 
wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such,  and  rivulets  and  streams 
which  used  to  flow  abundantly  before  there  were  mines,  have  be- 
come dry  by  the  sinking  of  a  deep  pit,  and  the  more  pits  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  become  dry ;  it  is  therefore  of  importance  that 
care  should  be  taken,  before  carrying  pipes  to  a  spring,  three  or 
four  miles  to  a  town,  that  the  coal  has  been  wrought  out  of  that 
district,  because  pits  may  be  sunk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
springs,  and  dry  them  up,  and  thus  a  great  loss  and  expense  is 
caused.  One  pit  is  often  used  to  drain  and  draw  off  the  water  from 
another  by  an  engine  being  used  to  bring  it  to  the  surface,  and  the 
coal  is  wrought  in  one  of  the  pits  by  the  water  being  drained  out 
of  it.  Old  coal-pits  are  very  good  springs  if  water  can  be  had  no 
other  way  ;  it  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  in  large  quantities  by 
steam-engines. 
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A  town  ruined  The  forming  of  too  many  companies  in  a  town  without  requiring 
by  over-specu-  them,  but  doing  it  merely  from  a  speculating  and  gambling  motive, 
is  highly  destructive  to  the  trade,  and  prosperity,  and  interests  of 
any  town,  and  all  who  are  in  it  ;  and  it  may  be  long  before  a  town 
may  recover  from  the  breaking  up  and  smashing  of  such  companies 
as  are  set  agoing  on  every  small  occasion  or  hint  in  this  company- 
mania  age,  when  everything  which  requires  to  be  done,  requires  a 
company  to  carry  it  through,  however  simple  or  easy  it  may  be,  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  not. 


Mines  and  The  British  public  are  generally  very  wayward,  and  are  very 
Mining  liable  to  give  way  to  their  feelings  in  behalf  of  themselves  as  well 
Girls.  as  others,  and  to  sympathize  in  the  distresses,  ills,  and  misfortunes 

Mis- laced      of  others ;  and  very  often  this  fine  sympathy  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
humanity      m&'  whi°a  comes  on  them  suddenly,  causes  bursts  of  emotion  and 
and  sympathy  expression,  which  being  sudden,  unguarded,  and  injudicious,  and 
of  the  British  without  being  controlled,  does  great  and  incalculable  injury,  even 
public.          -to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  displayed,  and  for  whom  they  feel 
and  sympathize  ;  and  acting  on  these  injudicious  and  thoughtless 
feelings  and  passions,  they  do  great  injury  to  them,  as  wTell  as  to 
themselves  and  the  British  nation,  if  not  at  present,  at  least  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Humane  There  are  many  tender,  and  humane,  and  benevolent  individuals, 

individuals.  w]j0  are  truly  single-hearted  and  unselfish  in  their  natures,  who  are 
misled  and  deceived  by  the  tender-hearted  reports  of  others  about 
things  and  objects  which  are  set  forth  to  them,  and  which  they 
themselves  may  see  without  looking  close  enough  or  long  enough 
into  them,  or  comparing  them  with  others  ;  and  to  them  they  may 
look  like  barbarous  and  inhumane,  but  are  really  neither ;  but 
these  individuals,  by  their  ill-timed  and  ill-judged  and  thoughtless 
sympathy,  cause  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  by  their  taking  from 
large  classes  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  in  happiness  and 
comfort ;  and  who,  by  the  untimely  sympathizing  zeal  and  assistance 
of  Lord  Ashley  in  their  behalf,  have  lost  a  lawful,  and  not  hard  or 
cruel  means  of  supporting  themselves,  and  keeping  themselves  from 
starving,  and  respectable. 
Lord  Ashley  Lord  Ashley,  and  others  of  his  class,  may  have  seen  these  girls,  who 
and  coal-min-  used  to  work  in  mines  of  coal,  begrimed  and  blackened  with  coal-dust, 
ing  girls.  an(j  which,  no  doubt,  looked  wretched  to  one  reared  and  brought  up 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  to  the  fine  looks,  dresses,  and  cleanliness  of 
ladies  as  they  may  be  seen  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  or  at  one 
of  her  Majesty's,  or  any  of  the  balls  of  the  nobility  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  happiness  of  the  ball  lady  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  at 
work  mining  or  collier  girl  when  at  home,  or  free  from  her  work. 
These  girls  might  look  to  his  lordship,  and  do  look  to  disadvan- 
tage, and  even  horribly  fearful,  and  even  wretched  to  look  at ;  but 
if  he  had  examined  them  oftener  and  closer,  and  at  different  times, 
as  when  they  were  cleaned,  when  at  home,  when  at  church,  or  when 
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at  market  or  fair,  or  when  at  times  of  amusement,  or  festival  or 
merriment,  and  of  which  they  have  more  than  most  others  that  we 
know,  and  he  would  see  none  gayer,  happier,  and  with  less  care  of 
the  past,  or  thought  of  the  future,  or  who  looked  fairer,  happier, 
cleanlier,  healthier,  fatter,  and  better  dressed.    The  public  philan- 
thropists could  not  have  begun  with  a  class  who  less  required  their 
assistance  than  this.    If  Lord  Ashley  had  viewed  them  more  fre- 
quently at  different  stages  of  the  day,  week,  and  year,  he  might 
have  seen  they  were  neither  tired  nor  care-worn,  nor  bad  nor  fearful 
looking,  however  disgusting  or  miserable  looking  they  might  appear 
to  one  not  used,  nor  knowing  fully  the  exact  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.    In  the  pit  they  look  even 
worse,  and  at  their  work  it  may  seem  even  like  barbarity ;  but  it  is 
only  fancy,  as  their  work  is  light  in  comparison  of  many  women  ; 
and  in  comparison  of  thousands,  it  is  only  amusement  sufficient  for 
exercise  to  them.    There  has  been  a  report  that  there  has  been  Morality  of 
great  obscenity  among  them  in  the  pit ;  but  this  is  quite  erroneous,  mining  girls. 
There  is  really  nothing  of  the  kind.    It  has  been  said  that  the 
darkness  of  the  pit  gives  rise  to  it ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.    There  is 
none  below,  as  they  are  there  beside  their  fathers,  brothers,  and 
relations.    It  has  been  said  that  their  dress  when  working  has  a 
very  immoral  look,  and  is  open  about  the  bosom,  and  is  unseemly ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  so  in  certain  cases,  as  it  may  be  put  on  loose  for 
the  sake  of  ease ;  and  if  it  is  loose,  and  open  and  unseemly,  it  is 
not  noticed  or  thought  of  by  those  at  work.    It  is  only  casual  ob- 
servers who  see  it,  and  who  notice  it,  because  they  are  not  used  to 
it,  and  the  working -classes  generally.    The  same  thing  may  be 
seen  on  harvest-fields,  composed  of  all  the  different  classes  of  work- 
ing girls,  and  even  those  who  do  not  work,  and  almost  all  have 
their  bosoms  to  a  certain  extent  uncovered,  and  their  clothes  very 
loosely  about  them,  and  as  few  on  as  they  may  possibly  require ; 
and  if  any  of  these  benevolent  gentlemen  or  their  wives  were  work- 
ing on  a  harvest-day  under  a  burning  sun,  we  have  little  doubt,  if 
others  took  off  the  half  of  their  clothes,  they  would  thankfully 
follow  a  good  example,  and  improve  it  a  little  farther,  by  taking  off 
some  more  than  they  saw  done ;  and  no  one  would  notice  it  unless 
they  took  them  all  off.   What  is  considered  immoral  by  one  person  What  is  con- 
in  a  different  rank,  sphere,  or  situation  in  life,  is  not  thought  so  by  sidere4  im" 
a  community  differently  situated,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  it.  ^^^"moral 
It  is  only  such  as  these  very  humane  individuals  who  scrutinize  in  another, 
and  mark  every  superficial  external  object,  and  who  are  so  polished 
externally  that  they  alone  can  perceive  it,  and  think  about  it. 
Many  others  may  see  it  in  an  evanescent  manner ;  but  it  goes  from 
the  thought  and  memory  as  quickly.    It  may  not  even  rest  on 
these  at  all.    It  is  custom  that  makes  any  thing  moral  to  look  at 
or  immoral.    Some  of  these  persons  would  say,  that  grown  up 
brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  sleeping  all  in  one  apartment,  was 
highly  immoral,  or  would  lead  to  immorality,  or  have  a  demo- 
ralizing tendency ;  but  nothing  immoral,  or  the  thought  of  it, 
arises.    No  one  would  think  of  it  who  has  seen  or  knows  anything 
of  brotherly  and  parental  affection,  and  when  they  may  have  been 
accustomed  to  it  from  their  very  birth.    We  should  think,  and  we 
believe,  that  this  closeness,  and  intimate  habit  of  living,  binds  and 
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unites  families  all  the  closer ;  and  we  know  as  yet  it  has  done  no  harm 
of  any  kind,  as  it  has  been  done  from  time  immemorial  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  true  and  genuine  religion 
and  morality,  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. It  is  custom  that  makes  some  appearances  immoral,  which 
have  and  cause  no  immorality.  No  doubt  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  may  lead  to  immorality,  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 
In  the  case  of  families  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment,  it  is  not 
natural  that  it  should  have  an  immoral  effect ;  but  from  their  being 
accustomed  to  it,  where  it  happens  under  immoral  circumstances, 
and  if  they  should  be  in  its  way,  it  will  lose  its  immoral  effect  on 
them,  as  they  will  not  likely  notice  it  from  being  accustomed  to  it 
when  it  had  no  immoral  effect,  and  was  not  considered  to  be  im- 
moral. If  it  were  open  immorality,  of  course  it  would  be  per- 
ceived, and  ought  to  be  put  down,  but  it  has  only  been  said  by  those 
who  never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind  but  on  rare  occasions,  that  the 
tendency  is  immoral,  which  is  not  the  case  so  far  as  regards  Scot- 
land. This  universal  bed-room  has  taken  its  origin  from  necessity, 
and  is  still  continued  from  necessity  and  custom,  as  they  have  never 
heard  or  seen  any  thing  of  its  immorality.  If  they  were  told  it 
was  so,  they  would  not  know  what  the  word  meant — they  would 
suppose  the  humane  gentleman  meant  any  thing  but  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  or  that  they  had  mistaken  its  meaning.  The  fact 
is,  they  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  immorality  where  it  never 
existed,  and  was  never  thought  of,  and  by  making  it  so,  and  making 
others  believe  it,  they  put  those  who  are  the  objects  of  their  kind- 
ness to  great  loss  and  inconvenience,  for  nothing  but  whims  and 
Morality  in  fancied  immoral  ideas  and  notions  of  their  own.  We  wonder  that 
dress.  these  philanthropic  individuals  can  calmly  hear  accounts,  and  see 

her  Majesty  surrounded  and  conversing  with  Highlanders  dressed 
in  the  ancient  dress  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  certainly,  if  you 
fancy  it,  has  a  very  indelicate  appearance,  and  enough  to  shock  the 
modesty  of  these  moral  gentlemen,  and  especially  ladies.  It  is 
wonderful  how  it  is  possible  that  any  one  allows  their  wives  or 
daughters  to  go  within  seeing  or  hearing  of  them.  We  are  certain 
we  do  not  know  any  thing  more  indelicate  looking,  and,  according 
to  them,  enough  to  give  rise  to  great  immorality  of  all  kinds,  and 
without  doubt  to  immoral  feelings  and  ideas  ;  but  it  is  the  custom 
of  a  whole  nation,  we  may  say,  to  be  clad  in  this  way  from  their 
childhood,  and  who  we  have  no  doubt,  if  they  were  told  it  was  an 
immoral  dress,  could  clearly  prove  that  it  might  be  so,  but  that  a 
pair  of  trousers  caused  more  exposure,  and  appeared  more  immoral 
than  a  kilt.  It  is  only  custom  that  makes  us  used  to  it,  and  we  do 
not  fancy  any  thing  immoral  about  it,  and  from  being  accustomed 
to  it,  we  never  think  or  see  its  immorality ;  but  they  do  not  forget 
that  there  are  regiments  dressed  in  the  Highland  garb,  and  who  are 
constantly  parading  our  streets,  and  at  the  first  sight  of  these  their 
dress  may  appear  indelicate,  but  no  one  after  a  short  time  feels  or 
thinks  any  thing  indelicate  about  their  dress,  and  no  one  wishes 
such  a  dress  to  be  done  away  with — no  one  says  it  is  indelicacy  in 
the  finest  troops  and  bravest  defenders  of  the  British  empire.  The 
ladies,  who  have  the  best  right  to  be  shocked  with  the  sight  of  them, 
are  more  than  fond  of  them.   The  moralists  ought  to  get  them  sup- 
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pressed.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  make  the  Scotch  forget  the  ancient 
dress  of  the  nation  and  her  gallant  defenders,  whose  dress  is  really 
so  elegant  and  so  picturesque,  and  yet  convenient,  and  is  not  con- 
sidered indelicate  except  by  those  who  are  indelicate,  and  suppose 
every  thing  indelicate  which  affects  their  weak  nerves  and  delicate 
feelings.  Strangers  who  first  see  these  highlanders,  from  its  not 
being  the  custom  of  their  country,  their  first  appearance  startles 
them  as  being  indelicate  ;  but  seeing  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  no  one  fancying  or  thinking  any  thing  indelicate  about  it,  they 
also  get  used  to  it,  and  at  length  they  lose  sight  of  its  indelicacy. 
In  the  same  way,  in  some  countries  where  petticoats  are  worn  very 
short,  as  in  some  parts  of  Hungary,  it  would  be  considered  indeli- 
cate in  the  females  in  this  country  to  do  the  same,  but  it  is  not  so 
there ;  it  is  only  custom  that  makes  some  things  indelicate,  and 
some  it  does  not,  and  those  who  do  pay  attention,  or  think  farther 
than  the  outside  of  things,  say  when  they  see  any  thing  indelicate, 
whether  it  is  the  custom  or  not,  that  it  has  an  immoral  tendency, 
or  they  say  at  once,  without  consideration  or  knowledge  of  true 
morality  or  moral  feelings,  that  it  is  immoral.  Women  are  quicker 
in  perceiving  these  external  appearances,  which  look  indelicate  in 
men,  on  men,  and  men  notice  them  more  on  women  than  they  do 
on  their  own  sex,  as  each  are  more  accustomed  to  the  other,  and 
do  not  think  of  it  or  perceive  it. 

We  have  heard  great  outcry  of  grown-up  families  sleeping  in  the 
same  apartment ;  but  those  who  have  done  so  must  have  only  seen 
the  external  view  of  the  matter,  and  who  did  not  see  any  thing  of 
the  reality,  or  of  the  families  in  whom  there  was  no  immorality,  and 
who  were  true  and  sincere  Christians,  and  in  whom  there  was  not 
as  well  as  others  the  least  thought  or  appearance  of  immorality. 
The  truth  is,  they  never  thought  any  thing  about  it,  nor  ever 
dreamed  that  any  one  thought  it  was  immoral ;  and  it  is  more  uni- 
versal throughout  Scotland  than  it  is  not,  both  from  habit  and 
more  particularly  from  necessity,  and  on  this  account  they  are  ob- 
liged to  do  it,  or  sleep  out  of  doors,  as  their  wages  will  not  allow 
of  their  having  more  apartments. 

As  to  there  being  immorality  in  conversation  or  otherwise  among 
miners  more  than  other  persons  of  their  station  in  life,  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  worse  than  others.  There  may  be  jesting  at 
times,  but  it  is  not  when  they  are  at  work  ;  we  have  heard  as  much 
on  a  harvest-field,  and  without  any  bad  intention  ;  but  we  know, 
and  we  have  seen  and  heard  more  immorality,  both  in  conversation 
and  otherwise,  in  other  classes  than  with  miners.  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  their  employment  that  gives  rise  to  immorality  in  this  or 
any  other  class — it  is  the  want  of  education  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

As  to  the  work  being  unhealthy,  this  is  quite  an  erroneous  idea,  Healthiness  of 
the  girls  being  all  very  healthy  and  healthy-looking,  and  fat,  robust,  mines, 
and  cheerful.  We  do  not  know  any  class  that  have  a  fresher  and 
healthier  look,  and  especially  when  plainly  dressed  and  cleaned.  I 
daresay  a  person  seeing  them  in  their  dirty  clothes,  and  with  their 
faces  as  black  and  dirty  as  coal-dust,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
pits,  it  looks  fearful  to  those  unaccustomed  to  them,  and  who  are 
determined  to  pity  their  condition,  and  to  find  out  and  make  out 
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proof  of  its  cruelty  and  barbarity,  to  these  and  to  those  who  listen 
to  their  eloquent  and  pathetic  recital  and  description  of  it  as  the 
deepest  state  of  wretchedness,  misery,  and  slavery  ;  and  it  is  awful, 
they  say,  to  see  women  in  such  a  state  in  such  an  enlightened  age, 
and  in  a  Christian  country  ;  but  if  they  truly  knew  them,  yet  in  their 
tired  and  toil-worn  state,  and  iivtheir  wretched  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  approaching  nearer  for  their  own  amusement,  they  would 
ask  you  to  take  a  ride  in  the  baskets  they  are  pushing  on  trucks 
before  them,  to  save  you  coming  against  the  roof  with  your  head, 
and  to  save  you  the  toil  of  going  along  stooping  ;  and  if  you  could 
converse  with  them  in  their  own  lowly  way,  instead  of  troubling 
them  with  stiff  and  formal  questions  about  their  condition,  you 
might  get  a  different  story  of  it.    It  is  the  nature  of  most  working 
people,  when  questioned  and  sympathized  with,  to  complain  of  their 
hard  lot,  hard  masters,  and  small  wages,  however  great  they  may 
be  ;  and  if  humane  people  only  give  the  answers  which  they  get 
from  these,  or  almost  any  class,  they  will  almost  be  certain  to  make 
out  that  their  condition  is  a  hard  one  ;  but  if  they  think  for  them- 
selves, and  look  about  them,  and  compare  every  thing  connected 
with  them  and  with  the  other  classes  of  the  community  of  the  same 
rank  in  life,  they  will  find  that  their  condition  is  far  better  than  that 
of  the  others  ;  and  if  you  change  their  occupation,  the  best  you  can 
do  for  them  is  only  to  make  them  worse  than  they  wTere. 
A  woman  in  a    To  see  them  in  a  pit  changes  and  throws  a  bad  light  on  the  sub- 

barouskS  ^ec^  anc^  ^ou  are  PernaPs  onty  recovered  from  the  fright  or  horror 
"  of  descending  and  swinging  in  the  air,  and  in  a  narrow  passage  with 
an  abyss  below,  with  the  chance  of  being  upset  by  a  bucket  coming 
up  and  coining  against  you,  if  you  have  not  a  person  who  can  keep 
you  clear  of  it.  You  who  are  not  accustomed  to  this  would  say  (to 
a  gaping  and  enlightened  audience)  it  wras  fearful,  and  that  they 
risked  their  lives  every  time  they  went  down.  This  would  tell  very 
well ;  but  as  those  who  go  down  find  no  difficulty  in  managing  to 
keep  clear  of  the  ascending  bucket  with  very  little  attention  and 
care,  you  cannot  say  it  is  dangerous,  although  it  might  and  would 
be  so  to  any  one  who  steps  into  the  bucket  alarmed,  and  who  does 
not  know  that  another  bucket  is  coming  up,  and  that  it  wrill  upset 
yours  if  you  do  not  push  it  off  as  it  approaches  you.  Having  de- 
scended the  pit,  you  are  in  darkness,  with  nothing  but  a  small  lamp, 
and  you  are  not  recovered  from  your  fright,  and  you  really  do  not 
see  very  well,  and  every  thing  has  a  fearful  and  terrific  look,  and 
you  see  the  miners  working  perhaps  in  a  very  cramped  position, 
and  the  girls  pushing  baskets  before  them,  and  you  have  recollec- 
tions of  the  mines  of  Siberia  and  slavery,  and  picture,  and  fancy, 
and  pity  the  one  equally  with  the  other,  while  the  one  is  labouring 
at  liberty,  happy  and  free,  well  fed  and  clad,  and  not  hard  wrought, 
only  the  occupation  has  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  a  very  gloomy, 
dull,  and  terrific  look,  and  they  are  also  surrounded  by  their  friends, 
and  their  toil  is  daily  and  temporary ;  while  the  work  of  the  Siberian 
exile  is  hard  and  rough,  as  is  also  his  fare,  and  he  is  removed  from 
all  his  friends,  and  is  doomed  to  spend  his  days  there  in  misery  and 

I  ook  at  the    wretcneaness>  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  taskmasters. 

girls  out  of        If  y°u  could  see  them  when  they  are  cleaned  and  dressed,  they 

the  pit.         are  entirely  changed  in  appearance, — they  look  so  cheerful,  healthy, 
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and  fresh,  but  not  more  so  than  they  really  are  in  the  pit,  and  none 
of  the  girls  round  look  fatter,  fairer,  or  better  clad,  or  more  cheer- 
ful. As  to  their  being  hard  wrought,  and  their  occupation  unfit 
for  women,  I  am  sure  we  do  not  know  what  is  improper  about  it, 
or  unhealthy.  No  doubt,  if  it  were  possible,  they  might  be  ladies 
with  plenty  of  money,  and  no  occupation ;  but  if  you  compare  them 
with  those  of  their  own  station  of  life,  who  have  different  occupa- 
tions, they  are  far  better  off  than  these ;  they  are  fatter,  and  live 
better;  they  have  better  wrages,  and  they  are  as  well  dressed,  if 
not  better,  than  other  girls,  and  in  most  cases  more  showily 
dressed.  They  now  receive  as  good,  if  not  a  better  education,  and 
get  it  as  cheap  and  close  at  hand. 

Their  wTork  is  not  so  laborious  as  that  of  country-girls  at  field- 
work.  Better  use  and  employ  the  law  to  stop  these  from  working. 
Some  of  these  fill  carts  with  manure, — harder  work  than  down  the 
pit ;  some  spread  manure,  some  dig  potatoes,  some  shear  and  cut 
down  the  crops — very  hard  and  laborious  occupations.  Others  are 
employed  out  of  doors  in  very  cold  and  even  wet  weather,  worse 
than  being  below.  Again,  there  are  girls  who  work  on  looms  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening,  with  three 
hours  of  interval ;  but  these  girls  are  healthy,  and  are  not  over- 
wrought to  look  at  them,  and  they  do  not  say  they  are.  They 
have  been  brought  up  to  it,  and  are  not  tired,  as  the  labour  is  not 
heavy,  and  custom  is  the  great  thing  for  ameliorating  and  lighten- 
ing labour.  The  labour  is  only  considered  hard  when  wages  and 
work  are  scarce  :  as  long  as  they  get  work,  with  tolerable  wages, 
they  do  not  complain.  Better  make  these  also  give  up  work,  and 
by  your  humanity  and  improvement,  make  their  condition  a  thou- 
sand times  wrorse,  by  making  them  starve  for  want  of  employment. 

Again,  there  is  a  class,  and  an  immense  class,  who  are  really  Comparison 
hard  and  slavishly  WTOught,  and  who  have  and  get  scarcely  sufli-  between  min- 
cient  to  keep  them  from  starving — we  allude  to  girls  in  large  ^S"1  ot!\jr 
towns  wrho  sew.    They  rise  early,  and  they  sit  late,  and  work  at  an      .      .  s* 
unhealthy  and  tedious  occupation,  and  get  almost  no  remuneration.  ewmS  &ir  s- 
They  are  an  immense  class.    Why  did  Lord  Ashley  not  look  after 
these  first  ?    There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  them, 
— theirs  is  no  fictitious  case  only  seen  at  a  distance.    Why  did  he 
and  others  not  try  to  stop  these  from  working,  or  diminishing  their 
hours  of  labour,  or  raising  their  wages?    We  do  not  know.  They 
may  yet  look  after  these,  and  with  a  better  chance  of  its  being  a 
true  case  for  sympathy ;  but  as  bad,  if  not  wrorse,  to  redress  and 
interfere  with  and  stop,  as  by  stopping  them  it  only  causes  misery 
and  starvation.    Where  there  is  so  much  competition  among  those 
wishing  employment,  and  where  it  is  asked  from  real  necessity, 
there  will  always  be  hard  labour,  and  slavery,  and  small  wages — 
almost  no  wages.    You  must  diminish  the  competition  to  improve 
their  condition,  which  is  impossible  at  present  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  where  we  have  so  large  a  number  of  unem- 
ployed females  wTho  from  necessity  require  to  wTork,  and  take  what 
wages  are  given  to  them,  rather  than  no  wages,  which  must  be  the 
case  if  they  do  work,  and  they  are  better  to  take  what  they  can  get 
than  to  be  idle  and  starve,  which  would  be  the  case  if  thrown  out 
of  employment. 
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Injury  of  If  you  legislate  and  stop  from  working  mining  girls,  without 

legislating  on  giving  them  a  substitute,  but  leaving  them  to  starve,  as  there  are 
such  subjects.  ^00  many  girls  for  all  the  other  employments  for  girls,  you  may 
Edinburgh  s^0p  tjie  occupation  of  Edinburgh  fishwives.  Theirs  is  a  hard, 
is  wives.  laborious,  and  toilsome  occupation,  and  they  work  more  like  ani- 
mals than  women  ;  but  they  are  used  to  it,  and  are  fresh,  fat,  and 
healthy.  Where  will  you  see  healthier  women  and  fairer,  and 
women  or  men  who  arc  harder  wrought  ?  Better  stop  these  from 
working  like  brutes.  They  are  seen  every  day  in  Edinburgh,  but 
who  thinks  of  it,  and  their  profits  are  very  small. 
How  are  they  The  girls  in  the  pits  are  well  educated,  and  their  education  is 
to  gain  a  liv-  cheap,  and  is  got  on  their  threshold,  so  no  complaint  can  now  be 
ing  now.  made  of  want  of  education,  although  at  one  time  they  were  an  ig- 
norant, illiterate,  and  rude  race  ;  but  they  are  not  so  now,  and  have 
not  been  for  years  :  but  the  girls  being  obliged  to  give  up  their  oc- 
cupation, what  are  they  to  do,  how  are  they  to  live,  and  feed,  and 
clothe  themselves;  where  there  are  five  or  six  daughters  in  one 
family  who  had  each  employment,  and  more  than  kept  themselves, 
who  is  to  keep  them  ?  Perhaps  their  father  has  high  wages,  as 
miners  generally  have,  but  this  is  nothing  among  other  six.  You 
say  they  may  go  to  country-work,  which  is  more  laborious  than  that 
they  were  at  before ;  it  is  overstocked,  and  continues  only  a  short 
time,  and  if  some  get  employment,  they  only  keep  others  out  who 
used  to  get  it ;  wages  are  also  very  small.  Or  they  may  be  servants  : 
there  were  always  plenty  of  these,  and  there  is  no  use  for  mining 
girls.  They  have  not  been  brought  up  as  servants,  and  will  make 
clumsy  ones.  What  are  they  to  do  ? — are  they  to  sit  at  home  half- 
starved,  and  a  burden  on  their  parents,  and  go  about  half-clad  and 
in  rags  ?  Their  parents  will  now  be  unable  to  lay  past  anything  and 
save  for  old  age  and  sickness,  which  come  sooner  on  men  in  pits  from 
the  dust,  and  deleterious  gases  more  than  from  dust,  going  into  their 
lungs,  and  causes  a  difficulty  of  breathing — in  some  it  causes  con- 
sumption ;  but  girls  are  not  affected,  as  they  are  not  in  the  way  of 
the  dust,  which  arises  as  the  men  are  picking  in  enclosed  and  narrow 
spaces.  The  girls  byt  being  stopped  from  Avorking  are  worse  off 
than  ever,  but  it  is  not  they  who  are  the  only  sufferers.  All  the 
other  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  are  sufferers,  as  there  were  more 
girls  before  this  stoppage  than  were  required,  and  by  this  surplus 
there  are  still  more,  and  this  causes  a  greater  diminution  in  the  al- 
ready too  much  diminished  and  small  wages,  and  if  they  do  get 
work  they  prevent  others  from  getting  it,  and  who  got  it  before. 
Instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  different  works,  they  had  more 
need  to  introduce  more  to  assist  the  already  unemployed.  There 
were  always  some  women  who  wrought  at  the  top  of  the  pits,  and 
who  pushed  baskets,  and  shovelled  in  coals  into  carts,  or  put  them 
into  heaps,  and  they  do  so  still.  Why  not  stop  these  ?  Theirs  is  a 
worse  occupation  than  that  of  those  below,  as  they  are  exposed  to 
cold  and  wet,  and  do  the  same  as  those  below.  It  seems  it  must 
have  been  the  fearful  look  of  the  place  below,  giving  it  a  horrible 
and  miserable  appearance,  that  has  unnerved  and  made  to  sympa- 
thize those  who  have  assisted  to  deprive,  for  their  benefit,  a  large 
and  numerous  class,  and  as  comfortable,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  in 
the  country,  of  a  means  of  supporting  themselves  without  giving 
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them  any  substitute,  and  this  for  their  benefit ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  put  their  employers  much  about  for  the  want  of  their 
services,  and  have  also  added  to  their  expenses  very  much  by  their 
being  obliged  to  get  men  at  high  wages  to  do  light  work,  as  men 
will  not  work  for  so  low  wages  as  women,  and  men  are  more  scarce 
to  be  had  for  such  employments,  as  they  do  not  like  to  go  down 
the  pit  unless  they  have  been  used  to  it ;  but  if  they  get  them  they 
have  nothing  to  learn.  There  is  another  grievance  from  this  ;  the 
coals  cost  more  from  men  being  employed,  and  requiring  higher 
wages. 

According  to  returns  made  by  Mr  F.  Neison,  it  has  been  stated 
that  a  clerk  lives  five  years  less  than  a  plumber  or  painter,  ten 
less  than  a  miner,  twenty  years  less  than  an  agricultural  labourer. 
Many  suppose  from  this  return  that  a  clerk's  occupation  is  very 
unhealthy;  it  is  not  particularly  so,  any  more  than  most  sedentary 
occupations  ;  but  clerks  were,  and  generally  are,  a  very  dissipated 
and  intemperate  race,  and  their  sedentary  occupation  is  against 
this,  and  it  is  therefore  owing  to  dissipation  that  it  is  unhealthy. 
The  life'of  a  plumber,  painter,  type-founder,  and  type-setter,  or  any 
worker  in  lead  or  mercury,  may  be  greatly  prolonged  by  being  tem- 
perate, cleanly,  well-fed,  and  by  having  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
washing  their  hands  and  face  before  eating,  to  take  off  the  lead 
which  they  swallow;  so  may  miners  and  all  other  dangerous  and 
deleterious  occupations. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  at  the  Ex^P^s 
instigation  of  a  few  individuals,  who  laid  their  statement  in  the  n-iost^.ej^na"vcere 
pathetic  and  sympathising  and  strained  manner  before  an  enlight- exceptions, 
ened  audience,  and  gave  a  few  cases  of  misery  which  they  had  seen 
in  some  illiterate  and  rude  district ;  the  misery  might  have  happened 
from  dissipation  and  carelessness,  and  not  from  the  nature  of  their 
employment.  Where  you  see  misery  in  any  other  trade  from  dis- 
sipation, and  see  an  untidy  house,  a  ragged  wife,  and  as  ragged 
and  starving  children,  apply  to  the  Legislature  and  say  that  their 
employment  is  unfit  for  women,  although  the  father  may  only  be 
the  cause  of  it,  and  does  not  work  at  the  same  employment  as  the 
women.  These  examples  given  were  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  where  there  might  be  squalidness  and  an  outward  appearance 
of  misery,  the  Legislature  might  have  tried  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion by  causing  better  houses  if  they  were  bad  ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  they  have  a  right  to  do  this,  at  least  it  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  have  prevented  the  masters  diminishing  the  workmen's  wages, 
to  pay  for  them,  and  they  would  be  as  badly  off  as  ever ;  it  is  by 
the  masters  being  able,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  evade  Legisla- 
tive acts,  that  renders  it  useless  to  legislate  for  them  in  most  cases, 
to  better  their  condition,  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  master,  as  the 
master  will  not  employ  them  unless  on  his  own  conditions,  or  he 
stops  work,  at  any  rate  the  workmen,  are  always  the  worse  of  it  •  they 
may  cause  them  to  erect  school- houses  if  they  employ  a  certain 
number  of  men  ;  but  we  suppose  this  is  the  most  they  can  do,  as 
they  cannot  oblige  them  to  pay  for  a  schoolmaster,  as  the  coal  may 
not  be  paying,  at  least  no  more  than  paying,  as  it  was  got  on  a  bad 
lease ;  but  if  you  were  to  compel  them  to  pay  in  this  case,  they 
must  cease  to  work,  and  throw  out  of  employment  a  great  number 
of  men,  and  they  both  starve  and  want  education.    To  prevent 
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starving,  you  must  do  without  compulsory  education,  and  in  these 
days  the  men  have  generally  a  desire  to  give  education  to  their 
children,  and  will  do  it  if  they  are  able.  W e  only  speak  with  re- 
gard to  making  the  master  pay  by  a  legislative  enactment  in  works 
and  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  but  most  masters  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  allow  a  house  for  a  school,  and  to  give  so  much  money 
to  the  schoolmaster  if  his  fees  do  not  amount  to  a  proper  sum  stated, 
and  for  which  he  has  agreed  to  teach,  and  he  generally  takes  off 
so  much  of  the  fees  for  each  child  attending  from  the  father's  wages, 
to  make  sure  that  he  pays  regularly.  None  of  the  children  are- 
compelled  to  attend,  but  they  understand  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
master,  and  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  (Some  masters 
oblige  the  children  to  attend — others  do  not.) 

The  Legislature  may  compel  masters  to  use  proper  means,  and 
may1  inter-6  regu^ar  means  for  ventilating  pits,  as  the  improper  and  irregular 
fere.  ventilation  is  attended  with  loss  of  life,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

Legislature  to  see  that  this  is  properly  attended  to,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  find  out  the  best  and  cheapest  and  easiest  modes  of  doing 
this,  and  issuing  them  to  collieries  and  other  works  where  the  loss 
of  life  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  work  being  in  operation,  whatever 
that  work  may  be.  They  have  a  right  to  interfere  to  cause  proper 
supports  for  the  roofs  of  pits,  and  the  kind  of  supports  necessary, 
and  the  distances  they  are  to  be  placed  from  one  another,  which  pro- 
per authorities  on  such  subjects  shall  judge  to  be  best.  And  it  is  also 
their  duty  to  regulate  other  works  in  the  same  way.  All  other  works 
whose  operations  may  endanger  life,  it  is  their  duty  and  right  to  order 
them  to  be  carried  on  in  the  way  which  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
the  least  loss  of  life  (if  the  profits  will  allow  of  that  way  being  used 
or  followed),  coal  mines,  for  instance.  They  may  hinder  the  coal 
from  being  wrought  by  blasting  and  blowing  up  the  coal  with  gun- 
powder, as  they  may  enclose  some  at  work,  by  the  roof  coming 
down,  or  destroy  others,  and  destroy  much  life  from  its  being  below 
ground.  In  the  same  way  the  operations  of  other  works  which  may 
and  are  attended  with  the  loss  of  life.  But  to  stop  such  a  large 
body  who  did  not  wish  it  themselves,  is  doing  a  real  injury  to  the 
subject,  and  stopping  and  interfering  with  the  commercial  operations 
of  the  master,  and  destroying  one  of  his  most  powerful  aids  and 
supports,  and  without  which  he  cannot  go  on,  unless  they  are  left 
to  his  free  will,  to  be  used  when  and  where  he  pleases,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  attended  with  any  real  injury  to  the  workmen.  From  such 
interference  being  liable  to  come  on  him  at  any  time,  it  destroys  his 
activity  and  all  his  energies,  and  byjstopping  his  trade,  it  acts  ruin- 
ously on  a  State  which  depends  on  its  manufactures  for  its  support 
and  existence  ;  we  think  it  an  invasion  on  their  rights  and  freedom 
of  action,  and  no  woman  or  workman  can  depend  on  their  present 
occupation,  to  which  they  were  brought  up,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting them  and  their  families,  as  they  may  suddenly  be  stopped 
from  working  at  their  usual  occupations  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  being  without  another  employment,  besides  not  being 
accustomed  to  any  but  their  own,  they  do  not  easily  turn  their 
hands  to  another,  and  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  get  employ- 
ment, which  is  not  too  probable,  they  are  not  able  to  work 
like  their  fellow -workmen,  and  it  may  be  long  before  they 
are  able  to  make  enough  by  it  to  supply  their  wants,  and  they 
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have  always  the  chance  when  trade  becomes  dull  to  be  the  fet 
to  be  payed  off.  Every  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  what 
he  or  she  pleases,  so  long  as  there  is  no  real  danger  to  life.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  danger,  or  even  ill-health  from  the  occupa- 
tion, and  it  was  not  a  subject  for  interference,  as  they  substituted 
no  better  employment  for  them  but  one  of  starvation. 

There  is  only  one  employment  with  which  we  think  the  Legis- 
lature can  interfere,  or  which  they  have  a  right  to  put  a  stop  to, 
that  is  brothels  and  its  unfortunate  inmates.  The  Legislature 
might,  with  a  better  shew  of  reason  and  right,  have  suppressed  and 
cleared  large  towns  of  such  demoralizing,  sinful,  and  corrupt  nests 
of  wickedness  and  disease.  For  them  starvation  would  be  better 
than  their  disreputable  occupation.  The  French  government,  with 
great  wisdom  and  care  for  the  health  of  its  subjects,  looks  after  such 
places  and  its  inmates ;  and  finding  that  it  cannot  suppress  them, 
at  least  we  suppose  so,  although  it  was  never  tried,  tbey  know 
every  inmate  of  such  places,  and  every  one  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
health  before  they  can  get  a  pass  to  follow  their  immoral  calling ; 
and  thus  the  health  of  the  subject  is  preserved,  and  greater  immo- 
rality is  checked.  However  great  a  right  the  British  Legislature, 
or  any  other  government  may  have  a  right  to  suppress  such 
places,  the  legislatures,  even  in  this  case  endeavouring  to  suppress 
them,  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  would  only  lead  to  public  expo- 
sures of  human  weakness  and  frailty  by  bringing  the  transgressors 
of  the  law  before  legal  tribunals  for  breaking  and  evading  the  law. 
Nothing  but  an  improved  state  of  the  morals  from  childhood  will 
have  the  effect  of  putting  them  down. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  law  should  have  been  so  stringent  as 
not  to  allow  the  mining  girls  to  work  if  they  wished  to  do  it  them- 
selves. If  they  had  been  compelled  to  work  against  their  wills, 
then,  we  think,  they  might  have  applied  to  some  of  the  courts  of 
law  for  redress.  If  there  had  been  danger,  the  Legislature  had  a 
right  to  interfere  ;  but  there  was  no  danger  to  the  women.  The 
men  are  in  more  danger.  Neither  was  the  occupation  unhealthy 
to  the  women,  although  in  time  it  is  so  to  the  men,  from  the  dust 
and  particles  of  coal,  as  well  as  the  bad  air  which  they  at  times 
inhale,  and  they  are  more  apt  to  inhale  bad  air  from  being  confined 
to  a  confined  place,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  women  ;  and  the 
humane  pleaders  for  the  women  must  have  included  the  females  in 
the  unhealthy  statement  of  the  men,  and  mixed  up  the  one  with 
the  other,  when  such  only  happened  to  the  men.  By  this  universal 
sympathy,  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  have  a  numerous  and  well-employed  class  been  bereft  of  ad- 
vantages which  few  in  their  place  or  station  can  now  command  ; 
and  it  has  set  an  example  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  subjects  which  the  workmen  themselves  are  the  only  and 
the  best  judges  whether  they  will  give  up  the  occupation  or  not, 
and  it  is  one  which  will  cause  great  injury,  by  making  commercial 
men  cautious  before  forming  engagements  which  may  be  interfered  Harm  of 
with  before  they  are  fulfilled.  giving  wciy 

Great  danger  and  serious  consequences  are  apt  to  arise,  and  c^86^!^8^/6!1 
evil  and  future  bad  results,  by  giving  way  to  the  sudden  though  ing  of  the^  * 
genuine,  yet  thoughtless  bursts  of  emotion  and  sympathy,  which  multitude. 
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often  arise  from  individuals,  either  singly  or  collectively,  and  in 
the  same  way  when  in  vast  multitudes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
nation.  We  have  seen  a  great  instance  of  their  sympathy,  yet  well 
regulated  and  genuine ;  and  it  was  something  more  than  sympathy. 
It  was  a  great  national  sacrifice  which  gave  twenty  millions  of 
money  to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  the  British  empire,  and  as 
an  example  to  other  nations,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  ; 
but  this  sympathy  which  has  been  so  beneficially  used  at  so  great 
an  expense,  is  likely  to  be  counteracted  in  its  goods  effects  by  the 
same  humane,  and  charitable,  and  liberal  public,  when  their  sym- 
pathy has  cooled,  and  when  their  interest  is  likely  to  be  improved 
by  counteracting  the  first  good  effects,  and  rendering  the  enormous 
expense  which  they  have  been  at,  and  which  they  are  still  yearly 
at,  in  the  shape  of  vessels  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  which  causes 
such  a  great  yearly  expense  and  burden  on  the  country  already 
overburdened,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  rendered  ineffectual  in  its 
good  results  by  the  great  desire  to  get  cheaper  sugar,  and  as  good 
in  quality  as  free-made  sugar ;  and  it  is  to  be  done  by  allowing 
slave-grown  sugar  to  be  brought  and  sold  in  Britain  cheaper,  or  at 
least  as  cheap  as  to  have  a  sale  with  free-made  sugar ;  and  to  re- 
duce it  in  price  it  must  be  so,  or  it  will  not  cause  cheaper  sugar ; 
and  if  it  is  the  case,  it  will  ruin  and  supersede  the  sugar  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  as  the  planters  there  say  they  cannot  compete 
wTith  slave-grown  markets ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  will  cause  a 
greater  activity  in  rearing  and  getting  slaves,  and  will  thus  increase 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 
Sympathy  of  Jt  seems  that  the  West  India  planters,  although  they  got  this 
immense  sum  to  give  liberty  to  their  slaves,  and  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  slave  states,  as  they  say  the  slave  states  can  make 
West  India  sugar,  &c.  cheaper  than  they  can  do  without  slave  labour,  as  free 
planters.  labour  is  more  expensive,  and  as  they  had  a  right  to  remuneration, 
which  they  had,  as  slaves  were  bought  by  them  for  so  much  a-head, 
and  it  might  have  been  the  year  before  this  act  for  freeing  slaves 
was  passed,  and  they  had  the  same  right  for  remuneration  as  they 
would  have  had  if  the  British  Legislature  and  nation  had  taken 
their  estates  from  them,  or  any  other  property,  as  slaves  were 
always  accounted  proper  t}r,  and  that  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  were  sold  in  the  same  way ;  and  if  the  Legislature 
took  this  property  from  them  for  their  own  use,  or  to  throw  away, 
they  were  bound  to  pay  them  for  it  at  the  value  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty brought  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  the  actual 
value,  if  it  were  to  depreciate  their  other  property  by  such  a  forced 
seizure  of  it. 

Slaves,  ?"gar,  Although  the  country  is  at  a  great  yearly  expense,  besides  the 
Indies16       *  *oss  mterest  °f  tDe  moriey  which  would  arise  from  this  com- 

pensation, and  which  would  amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  and 
which  they  so  much  require,  yet  this  sacrifice  is  likely  to  be  ren- 
dered ineffectual,  and  is  likely  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  slave-trade, 
from  the  great  desire  to  get  cheaper  sugar  than  they  have  at  pre- 
sent, and  in  larger  quantities,  as  it  seems  that  slave  states  can  pro- 
duce it  cheaper,  and  as  good  in  quality  as  free-made  sugar  ;  but  as 
the  West  India  colonies  cannot  always  give  the  quantity  required, 
and  this  is  a  very  great  defect,  and  as  it  raises  the  price  enormously, 
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by  prohibiting  slave-grown  sugar  regularly,  even  if  we  were  to  ad- 
mit it  at  periods  of  scarcity,  we  cannot  get  it  because  they  do  not 
know  when  it  is  to  be  a  year  of  scarcity,  and  they  do  not  grow 
more  than  can  usually  get  a  sale  for,  for  if  they  did,  by  increasing 
their  establishments,  and  growing  more  sugar,  they  might  be  at  a 
great  and  ruinous  expense,  and  it  might  be  years  before  there  was 
a  period  of  scarcity  sufficient  to  overcome  the  humane  scruples  of 
the  British  public  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar. 

It  seems  that  the  West  Indian  planters,  although  they  got  this 
immense  compensation  to  give  liberty  to  their  slaves,  do  not  find 
that  they  can  make  sufficient  off  their  estates  to  alllow  of  their  re- 
ducing the  price  of  sugar  farther,  and  they  even  say  they  are  sell- 
ing it  at  what  it  costs  them  to  make  it,  and  even  below  it.  Now, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  if  the  South  American  kingdoms  and 
slave-growing  sugar  States  can  at  present  produce  sugar  cheaper 
than  the  West  Indian  colonies,  the  estates  of  which  are  all  so  deeply 
mortgaged,  which  is  one  great  cause  of  their  not  being  able  to 
make  their  sugar  cheap  ;  and  as  they  pay  such  high  interest  on  the 
money  lent  on  their  estates,  it  is  more  on  this  account,  than  the 
want  of  slaves,  that  they  cannot  make  their  sugar  so  cheap.  No 
doubt,  the  want  of  slaves  causes  a  greater  expense,  from  free  labour 
being  more  expensive,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  at  times,  from 
the  listless  and  indolent  habits  of  the  negro  race.  As  the  negro 
will  not  work  so  long  as  he  has  just  sufficient  to  keep  him,  but  if 
you  educate  him,  and  instil  into  him  new  habits  and  principles,  and 
encourage  and  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  and  if  you  can  once  make 
him  acquire  habits  and  wants  common  to  the  enlightened,  educated, 
and  civilized,  he  will  wish  to  get  them,  and  will  require  to  provide 
for  these  wants  and  comforts  which  he  now  finds  necessary  for  his 
own  use,  as  well  as  to  be  the  same  as  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates, if  he  is  in  a  civilized  country  and  free,  and  he  therefore  re- 
quires to  work  to  provide  for  these  wants,  and  to  save  sufficient  to 
attain  others  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  which  we  may 
term  luxuries,  which  are  useful  in  soothing  and  civilizing  and  re- 
fining him,  and  also  in  educating  his  children,  and  to  prevent  him 
falling  back  into  his  old  habits,  if  illness  should  lay  hold  on  him, 
and  without  his  having  saved,  want  is  a  consequence  which  makes 
him  lose  the  progressive  step  which  he  has  gained,  and  from  his 
indolent  nature  he  does  not  readily  regain  it,  from  want  of  inclina- 
tion to  be  at  the  trouble  to  do  it. 

It  is  only  by  so  altering  the  negro's  naturally  indolent  tempera- 
ment which  is  common  to  all  his  race,  that  planters  will  be  able  to 
depend  on  them  to  work  constantly  and  with  regularity. 

In  the  South  American  sugar  States  land  is  cheap,  and  is  to  be  South  Ame- 
had  almost  for  nothing,  only  population  and  labour  is  scarce  with-rican  sugar 
out  slaves  ;  but  even  if  they  had  no  slaves,  they  could  afford  to  give  ytates- 
high  wages,  and  sell  their  sugar'  cheaper  than  W est  Indian  sugar, 
and  there  would  be  no  chance  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  competing  with  them.    It  has  been  in  contemplation  to 
take  the  duty  off  slave-grown  sugar  to  a  certain  extent,  to  allow  of 
its  being  brought  into  the  British  market  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  sugar,  and  of  getting  it  cheaper  than  it  is  at  present.  From 
this  it  must  be  supposed  that  West  Indian  sugar  is  not  cheap 
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enough,  r.e'therisit  in  sufficient  plenty,  and  according  to  the  plant' 
ers  there  they  cannot  make  it  cheaper,  in  fact  they  say  they  are 
selling  it  at  a  loss  ;  and  it  is  evident  if  the  I  egislaturc  wish  to  take 
off  the  duty  of  slave-grown  sugar,  in  order  to  give  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  cheaper  sugar,  and  more  plentiful,  it  cannot  be  done 
without  driving  West  Indian  sugar  out  of  the  market,  if  we  arc  to 
believe  the  planters1  accounts  of  their  profits.    As  the  duty  of  slave 
sugar  must  be  taken  off  to  bring  the  price  to  less  than  the  price  of 
free  sugar,  in  which  case  the  free  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  will 
have  no  chance  with  the  slave-grown  sugar,  but  the  slave  planter 
will,  by  improvements,  greatly  cheapen  his  sugar,  if  you  allow  him 
to  get  it  in  even  at  a  duty  which  makes  his  sugar  even  dearer  than 
free  sugar  at  present,  and  he  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
his  slaves,  and  will  try  and  run  every  risk  to  get  them  from  Africa, 
and  he  will  not  be  a  loser  although  he  loses  a  few  cargoes  by 
British  cruisers,  as  the  cheapness  of  h's  estates  will  allow  of  his 
paying  a  high  price  for  them,  and  underselling  West  Indian  free 
sugar,  and  in  the  course  of  years  he  will  greatly  increase  his  stock, 
by  breeding  and  rearing  and  caring  for  them  with  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  science  and  knowledge,  and  by  thus  carefully  and 
greatly  increasing  them,  he  will  in  a  few  years  greatly  cheapen 
them.    He  will  also  get  them  from  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding,  and  by  care  and  proper  attention  to  their  health, 
and  by  not  overworking  them,  they  will  have  abundance  of  slaves 
within  themselves,  and  not  require  to  get  them  from  Africa,  and 
will  thus  increase  the  number  of  slaves,  although  not  what  is  called 
the  slave  trade,  which  means  the  African  trade.    It  was  slavery 
that  the  British  public  wished  to  suppress,  and  not  a  particular 
branch  of  their  traffic  in  slaves.    At  any  rate,  they  may  soon  get 
plenty  of  free  labourers,  who  for  high  wages  will  work,  and  they 
will  be  more  than  able  to  compete  with  the  West  India  planters, 
by  their  getting  their  estates  almost  for  nothing,  and  being  free  of 
debt,  which  last  is  the  cause  of  the  expensiveness  of  West  Indian 
Causes  of      sugar,  and  instead  of  paying  it  oft  they  are  every  year  increasing  it, 
West  India    an(j  ]jvnig  jn  lne  extravagant  manner  that  West*  India  planters 
finable  to  used  to  do»  and  from  tne  constant  depredations  of  their  agents,  vho 
compete  with  ge*  money  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  lend  it  out  to  their  employ- 
others,  ers  at  a  very  enormous  rate  of  interest ;  also  from  their  mismanage- 
ment of  their  estates,  from  many  proprietors  being  absentees  and 
knowing  nothing  of  what  their  agents  were  about.    There,  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  they  cannot  afford  to  sell  their  sugar  cheaper, 
although  on  an  unburdened  estate  it  can  be  made  cheap  enough, 
and  on  such  they  can,  when  they  have  a  bad  season,  from  their 
making  it  at  little  expense,  afford  to  sell  it  cheap.    But  the  West 
India  planter,  by  having  a  bad  year,  raises  his  sugar  proportionally 
high,  to  make  up  for  the  failure  and  to  pay  for  the  high  interest  on 
his  mortgages.    It  might  be  said  all  were  not  mortgaged,  yet  they 
who  are  not  take  the  highest  price  that  is  going,  as  well  as  the  others, 
as  in  Britain  they  cannot  get  it,  or  could  not  get  it  otherwise,  and 
there  being  no  competition,  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  it  are  glad 
to  take  it  at  any  price,  although  they  may  sell  it  to  retail  customers 
without  profit,  as  it  is  an  article  in  the  grocery  line  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have,  and  is  always  in  demand,  and  if  they  did  not  keep 
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it  their  customers  would  go  and  get  it  elsewhere,  and  get  their  other 
articles  where  they  got  this,  and  make  one  place  do  for  all. 

There  is  no  doubt,  to  allow  slave-grown  sugar  to  be  purchased  The  allowing 
by  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  the  effect  must  be  to  destroy  rheof  s*ave" 
trade  of  the  West  Indies;  and  planters  themselves  are  alone  to fo^ompcS^o'i 
blame  for  not  being  able  to  sell  it  cheaper,  as  they  so  burdened  nearly  equal 
their  estates  from  believing  that  their  trade  was  to  continue  a  mo- terms  with 
nopoly  for  ever,  and  that,  from  having  no  opposition,  they  would  West  India, 
get  what  prices  they  pleased,  and  as  they  got  in  debt  so  they  raised  YVestTncin 
or  kept  up  the  prices,  under  all  the  cheapening  means  and  processes  tra^  as  it| 
for  growing  and  making  sugar  in  modern  times,  and  they  always 
laid  every  mortgage  which  they  put  on  the  estate,  as  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  growing  and  making  sugar,  and  increased  the  price  of 
the  sugar  with  the  number  of  mortgages  they  put  on  the  estate,  and 
the  higher  the  interest  of  these,  the  higher  was  the  price  of  sugar. 
And  if  any  one  is  fool  enough  to  buy  the  estates,  now  at  a  price 
far  above  their  worth,  he  requires  to  make  a  certain  per-centage  off 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  estate,  to  the  amount  which  he  thinks 
he  should  make  yearly  from  the  principal  he  has  paid  for  the  estate, 
and  he  raises  the  price  of  sugar  to  realize  this  sum,  and  if  he  gets 
this  he  says  that  he  is  paying  the  expenses  of  the  working  of  the 
sugar  and  the  capital  he  has  laid  out  on  it.    But  if  he  cannot  rea- 
lize this  sum,  he  says  he  cannot  grow  sugar  at  that  price — it  is  not 
paying  the  expenses  of  producing  it ;  and  if  the  British  Legislature 
wishes  the  prices  lower,  as  they  can  get  it  far  cheaper  elsewhere,  he 
says  it  will  ruin  him,  which  no  doubt  is  very  likely,  as  he  has  paid 
too  high  a  price  for  his  property,  and  he  alone  is  to  blame.    Or  it 
may  be  that  he  has  burdened  his  estate  so  much  that  his  produce 
will  not  realize  as  much  as  will  pay  the  interest  of  these,  and  he 
says  his  crop  will  not  pay  the  cultivation  of  it ;  but  it  paid  it  well 
enough  before  he  mortgaged  his  estate  to  pay  for  his  own  extrava- 
gance, and  perhaps  for  his  gambling  debts,  and  he  alone  is  to 
blame;  and  if  he  had  not  mortgaged  his  estate  he  would  not  have 
feared  competition.    If  he  had  mortgaged  his  property  to  improve 
it  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  and  for  improved  modes  to  increase 
and  improve  his  crops,  then  ne  might  have  complained,  and  tried 
to  have  a  benefit  over  foreign  sugar  States,  and  more  especially 
slave-grown  sugar  States ;  but  such  not  being  the  case,  they  can- 
not expect  a  monopoly  for  ever,  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  British 
nation,  and  other  colonies  which  have  as  good,  if  not  a  better  right 
to  get  an  equal  right  of  importing  it  into  Great  Britain  as  they 
have. 

Unless  the  duty  of  slave-grown  sugar  is  reduced  to  allow  of  its 
being  sold  in  competition  or  equally  with  West  Indian,  it  is  of  no 
use  giving  them  the  privilege  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  scarcity 
of  West  Indian.  If  it  is  not  admitted  regularly,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  ;  and  if  it  is  admitted  by  a  treaty  for  a  length  of  time 
for  a  duty  a  little  lower,  they  will  by  one  means  and  another  be 
able  to  beat  West  India  sugar  out  of  the  market,  and  they  will  as 
a  great  means  greatly  enlarge  the  number  of  slaves,  and  try  every 
means  in  their  power  to  get  them  ;  and  really  after  the  great  indig- 
nation, and  the  great  and  unheard-of  sympathy,  and  the  universal 
bursts  of  compassion  and  pity,  and  the  many  eloquent  and  melting 
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harangues,  which,  in  eloquence,  outvied  that  of  the  ancient  orators, 
and  the  universal  response  which  was  given  to  these  throughout  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  might  say  by  the  British,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  West  India  planters,  after  such  universal 
agreement,  and  after  paying  so  much  as  a  proof  of  their  belief  in 
its  immorality,  and  after  and  still  continuing  to  pay  so  much  yearly, 
— it  would  hold  up  the  sympathy  of  the  British  public  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies,  as  the  ob- 
jects of  the  most  foolish  extra vagance>  and  the  greatest  and  strangest 
inconsistency  of  humanity  and  sympathy,  as  were  ever  seen  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  allow  of  slave-grown  sugars  being 
admitted  on  any  terms,  be  they  high  or  low* 

Better  than  encourage  slave-grown  sugar,  and  to  preserve  the 
consistency  of  the  sympathetic  and  humane  feelings  of  the  British 
public,  and  not  to  allow  so  much  money,  and  so  many  eloquent  and 
melting  harangues,  and  so  many  tears  to  have  been  shed  all  for  no 
purpose  but  that  of  a  little  exciting  amusement,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  and  shew  justice  to  our  East  Indian  possessions,  if  you  mean 
to  stop  the  West  Indian  trade,  or  let  them  take  their  chance  after 
so  long  a  monopoly  of  the  sugar  trade.  It  is  better  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  East  Indies,  which,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  has  a 
better  right  than  slave-growing  and  foreign  States  to  be  preferred, 
and  has  an  equal  right  with  the  West  Indies,  if  not  better,  and  it 
has  a  preference  before  a  foreign  State,  although  it  may  not  grow 
slave  sugar  ;  it  ought  to  get  its  sugar  admitted  at  the  same  duty  as 
WTest  India  sugar,  if  not  a  less  duty,  to  allow  of  its  competing 
equally  with  the  sugar  of  other  parts  of  the  British  empire. 
East  Indies  From  the  immense  number  of  labourers  in  the  East  Indies,  who 
and  sugar.  are  different  from  the  negro  race,  as  they  are  endowed  with  supe- 
rior intellect,  are  not  slothful  in  their  nature,  or  indolent,  but  are 
active  and  willing  to  work,  and  simple  in  their  habits,  and  their 
diet  costs  so  little,  and  they  work  so  cheaply,  and  there  are  so  many 
of  them,  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  East  Indies  could  and  would 
beat  down  opposition  from  all  quarters,  whether  they  grow  slave  or 
free  sugar,  and  we  could  get  sugar  cheaper  than  ever  we  got  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  carriage  is  long,  but  the  price  of  this  would 
be  reduced  by  the  immense  number  of  labourers  and  the  cheapness 
of  the  land,  and  from  there  being  no  mortgages  on  it,  which  is  the 
great  drawback  on  the  West  India  estates  more  than  from  the  want 
of  labour  and  the  expense  of  it ;  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of 
carriage  from  the  East  Indies,  it  would  of  course  be  sent  here  re- 
fined, and  in  its  greatest  state  of  purity,  and  any  duty  on  it  would 
be  no  more  than  wras  requisite  to  support  and  keep  up  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  which  would  be  according  to  the  expense  that 
the  sugar  manufacturing  was  likely  to  cost  the  country  for  its  pro- 
tection. 

Great  incon-  ^et  the  duty  on  slave-grown  sugar  be  high  or  low,  or  the  sugar 
sistency  of  ad-  cheap  or  high  in  price,  they  cannot  admit  it  without  exposing  them- 
mitting  slave  selves  to  inconsistency,  and  shewing  their  folly  and  absurdity  to  all 
sugar,  nations,  as  people  whose  humanity  and  sympathy  is  evanescent, 

and  not  to  be  depended  on  when  their  own  private  interests  are 
affected ;  and  their  sympathy  is  likely  to  cause  the  nation  to  be 
burdened  with  enormous  expenses  from  their  extravagant  and  great 
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and  sudden  sympathy,  which  turns  out  to  be  penny-wise  on  cooling. 
There  is  no  use  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar  when  we  have  the  East 
Indies,  which  we  ought  to  encourage,  and  which  has  been  and  is 
and  will  be  an  enormous  and  never-failing  market  for  our  manu- 
factures, and  we  ought  to  improve  and  encourage  it,  and  ameliorate 
its  condition  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  by  so  doing  we  are  always 
benefiting  our  own  country.  It  is  a  market  which  will  not  readily 
fail  when  all  other  markets  fail  and  are  failing  us.  We  have  of 
late  years  been  gradually  losing  our  markets  and  traffic  in  a  great 
many  countries — as  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  our  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  also  diminished,  and  our  once  lucrative  trade  with 
the  Brazils  and  the  South  American  kingdoms  has  also  diminished, 
and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  sacrifice  and  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  improving 
thein  but  by  giving  them  a  monopoly  by  injuring  some,  and  keeping 
down  and  back  others,  and  at  the  expense  of  all,  and  especially  as 
it  has  been  more  a  burden  for  a  great  length  of  time  than  any  thing 
else,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  otherwise ;  and  if  it  cannot  take 
its  chance  with  the  others,  it  ought  not  to  be  supported  and  propped 
up,  without  any  chance  of  being  bettered,  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
injury  of  all.  We  ought  therefore  to  encourage  and  admit  all  the 
productions  of  India  in  as  free  and  liberal  a  manner  as  it  is  pos- 
sible with  the  good  government  of  the  country — not  that  we  ought 
to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  any  of  our  older  colonies,  and  which  are 
nearer,  and  which  although  they  may  not  repay  our  governing  and 
keeping  them,  yet  ought  to  be  preserved,  as  they  are  outlets  for  our 
manufactures,  and  in  this  way  they  repay  the  expense  of  their  being 
governed.  They  are  also  convenient  as  stations  and  depots,  and 
rallying  points  in  time  of  war  with  neighbouring  countries,  and  are 
convenient  as  places  of  safety,  from  which  our  troops  can  issue  forth 
and  retreat  and  get  assistance,  instead  of  living  entirely  in  an  ene- 
my's country  at  the  mercy  of  the  inhabitants  for  every  thing. 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  such  a  country.  We  ought  to  deve- 
lop the  great  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  India.  It  is  a  coun- 
try which  has  as  good  a  right  as  Great  Britain  itself  to  any  favour 
and  encouragement  that  can  be  given.  It  has  been  a  continual 
source  of  wealth,  and  a  means  of  employment  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  and  has  a  better  right  than  most  of  them,  for  her  own 
interest  and  for  the  interest  of  her  starving  inhabitants.  They  ought 
to  tend,  watch,  foster,  and  preserve  her,  as  she  may  yet  be  a  great 
means  of  employing  her  starving  and  overpeopled  cities.  Railroads 
will  be  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  means  ever  used  for  developing 
her  varied  and  inexhaustible  resources,  and  for  civilizing  and  ren- 
dering her  more  easily  governed. 

The  multitude  are  very  apt  to  be  excited  and  stimulated  to  do  ti16  multi- 
great  harm  at  the  instigation  of  interested  individuals,  who,  on  tude  easily 
pretence  of  doing  it  for  their  benefit,  are  only  working  for  their  own  excited  by  in- 
ends,  and  private  benefit  and  aggrandisement,  and  these  are  liable  Crested  indi" 
to  get  such  a  power  over  their  passions  and  hopes,  that  they  direct VI  ua  s' 
them  blindly  for  long  years,  and  think  and  act  for  them. 

In  the  same  way  statesmen  and  legislatures,  and  individuals  are  Giving  way 
apt  to  give  way  to  the  multitude,  not  from  feeling  or  excitement, to  the  multi- 
but  from  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  their  annoyance,  although  they  have  J^f  oftaeir 

annoyance. 
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a  conviction  that  their  desires  are  not  well  founded,  and  that  harm 
will  result  from  giving  way  to  their  wishes,  however  small,  and  do 
not  resist  them  with  sufficient  firmness,  because  they  suppose  they 
will  have  their  own  way,  and  it  is  better  to  give  them  it  at  once.  But 
this  giving  way  to  them  is  too  frequently  done,  when  with  a  little 
more  firmness  they  might  have  prevented  it,  and  by  doing  so  pre- 
vented serious  consequences.  There  are  also  times  when  most  and 
all  are  agreed  that  the  giving  way  to  the  desires  of  the  multitude 
will  be  injurious,  yet  some  of  these,  from  too  much  sympathy,  and 
others  from,  not  wishing  to  be  troubled  or  annoyed  by  their  fre- 
quent desires,  and  many  from  a  desire  to  please  and  flatter  the  mul- 
titude, to  get  a  measure  their  own  way,  grant  a  part,  thinking  to 
satisfy  the  multitude,  or  thinking  that  what  they  give  them  will 
turn  out  bad,  or  some  other  circumstances  will  render  it  harmless  ; 
There  is  no  but  the  multitude,  after  getting  a  part,  wish  for  more,  as  the  part 
satisfying  the  has  done  no  good,  or  from  its  having  done  good,  but  not  sufficient, 
multitude.  so  they  get  a  piece  more,  because  the  legislators,  or  subservient  or 
humane  persons,  fancy  that  this  will  not  do  harm,  and  lose  sight 
of  the  first  part  that  has  been  granted,  never  looking  back,  but 
always  before,  and  the  more  that  is  given,  the  readier  is  more 
granted,  as  by  only  looking  forward,  they  see  less  danger  from  the 
measure  than  when  they  saw  the  whole  evil  of  the  measure,  and 
they  thus  go  on  granting  the  whole  measure  bit  by  bit,  until  they 
grant  the  whole  ;  and  when  they  give  the  last  bit,  they  say  they 
may  as  well  give  this,  and  the  whole  measure,  as  it  will  not  do  much 
more  harm ;  and  by  this  time  every  one  who  was  at  first  strongly 
opposed  to  give  any  part  of  the  measure,  and  who  thought  and  be- 
lieved it  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  also  yielded.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  Reform  Bill,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  all  measures — 
it  is  one,  if  carried  out  to  its  whole  length,  will  lead  sooner  to  the 
destruction  of  the  empire  than  any  other.  For  example,  if  they 
grant  universal  suffrage,  which  may  be  considered  a  part  and  an 
end  of  the  Ileform  Bill.  Now,  as  this  universal  suffrage  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  people  the  power  to  elect  members 
of  Parliament,  and  as  this  majority  consists  principally  of  those  who 
fancy  they  may  gain  much  by  getting  things  their  own  way,  but 
have  nothing  to  lose  if  their  schemes  do  not  succeed,  although  in 
this  they  are  mistaken,  as  by  the  ruin  of  the  upper  classes,  as  manu- 
facturers, &e.  they  are  at  length  left  to  starve,  although  they  may 
succeed  for  a  time.  Such  is  the  majority  of  universal  suffrage  in 
this  overpeopled,  starving,  and  manufacturing  country,  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  it  is  according  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  according  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  they 
have  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  members  to  Parliament ;  they 
put  in  men  who  are  like  themselves,  and  who  belong  to  their  own 
class,  and  who  advocate  measures  which  are  for  their  own  good, 
and  such  measures  as  the  mob  may  direct,  and  which  are  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  good  of  the  country  ;  and  amongst  the  favourite 
measures  is  that  of  taking  off  taxes,  and  from  this,  if  the  peers  oppose 
any  of  their  measures,  they  will  have  no  House  of  Peers,  or  at  first 
peers  for  life,  and  then  peers  to  serve  five  or  seven  years,  or  three, 
or  one  year,  as  they  will  likely  have  the  duration  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  Assembly  of  the  People,  as  it  will  be  termed. 
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From  this  they  will  go  on  to  that  last  piece  of  government  before 
ruin  comes  on,  which  is  called  Republicanism,  and  which  is  the 
favourite  government  of  all  mobs  in  its  various  shapes,  from  its 
beginning  until  its  termination,  when  again  the  country  becomes 
the  prey  of  some  foreign  power,  or  becomes  divided  into  petty  States, 
either  republican  of  some  kind  or  other,  or  kingly  States,  or,  as  most 
frequently  happens,  the  kingdom  again  rises  as  a  kingly  and  abso- 
lute monarchy,  with  a  military  king ;  and  lastly,  it  becomes  a  con- 
stitutional or  moderate  monarchy,  under  its  ancient  sovereigns,  or 
others  of  fame,  and  talent,  and  moderation. 

Some  measures  which  were  considered  to  bo  favourable,  from  The  multi- 
having  been  sought  for  at  a  favourable  period,  have  afterwards  tutlo  are  liable 
turned  out  to  be  unfavourable  when  brought  to  bear  against  these to  hasten  and 

unfavourable  circumstances.  carry  m,e.a", 

a  i  ^  I    j  •  j  ,  i         snres  which 

A  measure  may  be  a  good  measure,  but  it  may  not  suit  a  large are  not  f-or 

class,  and  the  measure  may  prove  the  ruin  of  this  last  class.  Al-the  goncral 
though  it  is  hurtful  to  them,  yet  if  it  were  not  passed,  it  might  dogooJ. 
greater  injury  to  a  greater  number  in  whose  favour  it  has  been 
passed,  but  such  measures  must  be  ameliorated,  and  lose  their  bad 
effects  as  much  as  possible,  by  being  gradually  carried  into  force, 
and  time  given  for  all  parties  to  make  arrangements,  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  its  coming  into  force,  and  by  this  means  the  party  to  lose 
have  time  to  get  rid  of  their  stock,  or  to  use  means  to  improve  it 
and  to  make  the  necessary  alterations.  If  such  acts  were  made 
suddenly,  as  where  a  person  has  a  large  stock  of  any  kind  of 
goods,  which  he  has  got  up  at  great  expense,  and  on  which  there 
is  a  high  duty;  if  this  duty  is  to  be  taken  off  quickly,  it  might 
ruin  him  by  others  making  goods  of  the  same  kind  and  undersel- 
ling him,  and  by  this  a  very  large  and  wealthy  class  might  be  en- 
tirely ruined.  Where  such  measures  are,  they  should  not  come 
into  effect  all  at  once,  but  gradually  ;  the  duty  ought  to  be  taken 
off  gradually,  as  well  as  plenty  of  time  ought  to  be  given  before  it 
comes  into  force,  where  any  are  likely  to  be  losers  by  it. 

Measures  may  be  granted  unwillingly  by  all,  but  a  great  part  cf 
the  measure  being  granted,  they  delay  to  grant  the  rest,  which,  if 
they  had  done  earlier,  it  might  have  taken  away  from  the  harm  of 
passing  such  a  measure. 

The  multitude  are  very  apt  to  try  to  bind  members  of  Parliament  Binding  and 
to  certain  measures  which  they  wish,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  px-  reprobating 
tend,  enlarge,  diminish,  or  repeal  these  measures,  if  they  think  cir- nj°™b?^sfor 
cumstances  require  that  they  should  be  so  altered  in  their  opinion  I  the\r^oD"mi  >ns 
but  tbey  so  fix  them  that  they  make  their  first  agreement  and  ideau-lien  circa  n- 
of  the  measure  as  final.  It  may  be  so  for  years,  and  may  be  so  termed  stances  favour 
at  the  time,  but  it  may  be  that  such  a  measure  requires  to  be  al-it- 
tered,  or  even  repealed,  if  circumstances  require  it,  and  if  it  has  not 
been  found  to  have  suited  the  purpose,  and  there  are  many  subjects 
which  may  require  alteration  which  constituencies  do  not  under- 
stand so  well  as  their  members,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
members  will  make  a  promise  to  adhere  to  a  measure  which  by  all, 
because  it  has  been  passed,  has  been  considered  final.    A  member 
may  say  he  will  vote  and  advocate  a  measure,  and  may  do  so,  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  is  not  to  vote  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  measure  if  he  should  think  it  necessary ;  but  it  may 
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happen  he  has  voted  for  a  measure,  but  owing  to  circumstances  it 
requires  to  be  repealed  according  to  his  opinion,  but  not  the  opi- 
nion of  his  constituency  ;  if  he  votes  for  its  repeal,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  has  broken  faith  with  his  constituency.  A  person  may  ad- 
vocate a  measure  at  one  time,  and  owing  to  certain  circumstances 
which  may  give  him  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  may  strongly 
oppose  such  a  measure  :  better  to  change  his  mind  and  oppose  a 
measure  which  is  hurtful,  than  to  preserve  a  false  consistency, 
which,  by  so  doing,  he  knows,  or  at  least  supposes,  from  his  own 
ideas  of  the  matter,  that  injury  will  arise  either  presently  or  at  a 
future  period. 

There  are  many  who  at  one  time  oppose  a  measure — it  may  be 
at  first,  or  it  may  be  for  a  very  long  period,  it  may  be  for  years,  but 
by  some  means  or  other  they  get  and  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  or  there  may  occur  circumstances  which  require  such  a 
measure,  or  circumstances  which  will  now  favour  it,  and  will  pre- 
vent its  injurious  effects,  and  they  now  as  strongly  advocate  the 
measure.    Now  it  is  very  common  for  political  opponents  and  the 
multitude  to  say  that  such  persons  are  inconsistent  for  changing 
their  first  opinions,  whether  it  be  in  their  own  favour  or  not ;  if 
persons  were  not  to  change  their  opinions  according  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  times,  or  as  circumstances  suggested,  great  evil  would 
arise,  and  the  world  be  at  a  stand-still :  all  opinions  are  liable  to 
be  changed  as  circumstances  turn  out  to  favour  or  to  do  harm  to 
measures  which  no  one  can  clearly  foresee,  and  some  less  than 
others,  and  it  is  impossible  for  constituencies  to  bind  members  to  a 
permanency  of  opinion,  or  charge  them  with  inconsistency  if  they 
change  their  opinions ;  however  there  are  persons  who  may  be  .-aid 
to  have  no  opinions,  or  rather  they  have  no  firmness  or  judgment 
or  discrimination,  and  they  change  their  opinions  as  everyone  sug- 
gests to  them,  and  are  always  changing  it,  and  no  cne  can  depend 
on  them  for  to  get  a  true  s;ate  of  matters  from  their  advocating  or 
not  a  measure.    There  are  some  who  change  their  opinions  from 
interested  motives,  but  as  it  often  happens  that  such  being  the 
case,  their  opinion  is  not  to  be  depended  on  as  a  true  opinion, 
although  it  is  more  than  likely  they  can  give  a  true  and  just  opi- 
nion according  as  things  at  present  are,  but  from  a  desire  in  some 
and  very  many  cases  to  be  made  members  of  Parliament,  from 
which  they  expect  much,  they  will  follow  the  opinion  of  the 
rabble  rather  than  follow  or  keep  their  own  sound  opinion,  expect- 
ing that  the  bad  effects  of  the  opinion  of  the  rabble  will  be  counter- 
acted and  prevented  from  being  followed  by  evil  results  by  some 
favourable  circumstances,  or  they  fancy  the  measure  will  be  thrown 
out  by  a  majority,  and  no  evil  will  arise,  and  they  will  please  their 
constituents  and  get  their  votes.    Or  they  suppose  to  themselves 
that  this  one  measure  will  not  do  much  harm,  and  they  go  on  say- 
ing the  same  thing  to  every  other  bad  measure  which  they  disap- 
prove of,  but  advocate,  and  this  goes  on  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  thus  they  go  on  doing  harm,  and  setting  the  example 
to  others  who  do  not  think  for  themselves,  or  who  cannot,  and  fol- 
low the  example  of  others,  be  they  right  or  wrong;  such  is  the 
way  with  the  rabble. 

A  measure  may  be  granted  unwillingly  by  the  majority,  but  a 
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great  part  of  the  measure  being  granted,  they  do  injury  by  delay- 
ing to  grant  the  rest,  which,  if  they  had  not  done,  and  had  taken 
advantage  of  certain  favourable  circumstances,  might  have  taken 
away  from  the  harm,  at  least  a  part  of  it  in  many  cases,  of  passing 
such  a  measure  ;  such  was  the  case  with  the  corn-laws. 

There  are  some  measures  which  are  expected  to  benefit  both  Difficulty  of 
parties,  as  they  may  terminate  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other. deciding  to 
The  measure  may  be  necessary,  or  it  may  be  believed  that  it  *s  jj^ies  a  irtea- 
neccssary  for  one  party  ;  but  it  is  almost  positively  known  that  itsure  js  1110St 
will  cause  a  loss  to  the  other.    In  such  a  case  it  is  difficult  to  de- necessary  to 
cide  whether  to  pass  a  measure,  which  is  to  cause  great  loss  to  a  he  yielded  for 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  whose  hands  there  is  the  greatest  portion  Jj^  ^tion  °* 
of  permanent  capital,  and  from  whom,  and  by  whom,  manufactures  1 
arise,  in  favour  of  a  party  or  branch  of  the  State  who  keep  up  and 
support  the  State  and  the  landed  interest,  and  without  whom  the 
landed  interest  and  the  State  could  not  exist.    Such  is  the  manu- 
facturing interest  of  Great  Britain,  if  one  were  certain  that  corn- 
laws,  or  any  other  measure,  which  was  thought  to  be  hurtful  to 
the   manufacturing   interest,  and   especially  the  workmen  and 
labourers,  who  are  the  great  supporters  of  the  landed  interest,  from 
buying  the  produce  of  their  estates,  but  if  they  were  repealed,  that 
they  would  do  great  injury  to  the  landed  interest,  in  whose  hands 
lie  so  great  an  amount  of  capital  always  ready  to  start  and  support 
manufactures,  and  from  whom  manufactures  originated  as  a  means 
of  employing  their  surplus  capital,  and  supporting  and  increasing 
the  fortunes,  and  employing  the  younger  branches  of  their  families. 
It  therefore  requires  great  foresight,  judgment,  prudence,  and  cau- 
tion, and  years  of  trial  and  experience,  in  such  a  case  to  decide 
which  is  to  be  favoured.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  party  wish- 
ing for  the  favour,  and  expecting  the  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  the 
manufacturers,  and  especially  the  working-classes,  that  they  will 
give  a  hasty  judgment,  and  a  very  favourable  one  in  their  own  be- 
half, without  taking  into  account  the  loss  that  is  to  arise  to  the 
other  party,  and  by  not  looking  far  enough  and  closer  into  the 
matter,  they  do  not  see  the  future  losses  to  themselves,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  present  benefit,  in  not  allowing  some  favourable  drawback 
to  those  who  are  to  be  the  sufferers ;  for  it  is  impossible,  if  labour 
is  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  abroad  than  in  Great  Britain,  that 
we  can  grow  grain  so  cheap  here  ;  or  if  the  taxes  are  far  below 
what  we  have  them  here.    We  may  instance  a  single  tax,  in  the 
shape  of  poor's-rates  to  support  the  working-classes,  which  comes 
off  the  land,  and  there  are  many  others  which  foreigners  have  not, 
and  which  allows  them  to  sell  their  grain  cheaper.    Property  is  not 
half  so  expensive  abroad,  from  their  being  plenty  of  land,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  can  sell  their  grain  a  great 
deal  cheaper  than  Great  Britain  on  this  account. 

If  the  corn-laws,  or  any  other  laws  or  restrictions,  or  what  are 
considered  so,  are  a  means  of  starving  or  keeping  the  labouring  or 
working-classes  from  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  sup- 
port them,  from  the  wages  being  too  small  to  buy  more,  as  the 
competition  and  low  profits  of  the  manufacturer  will  not  allow  of 
their  getting  more,  and  if  the  landed  interest  cannot  find  it  in  their 
power  to  lowrer  the  rents  of  their  farms  and  reduce  the  price  of 
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grain,  by  trying  every  means  in  their  power  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  and  the  rents,  by  taking  in  and  cultivating  waste  lands ; 
and  if  by  this  means,  and  using  all  other  means  in  their  power  of 
enlarging  their  crops,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  on  a  smaller 
space  of  ground — by  using  and  trying  all  the  known  and  new  modes 
of  maturing  the  crops  and  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  preserving  the 
crops  in  unfavourable  years,  and  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
— if  after  doing  all  this,  which  will  require  years,  and  where  so 
much  is  likely  to  be  lost,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  time  to  try  it, 
and  to  allow  the  farmer's  lease  to  run  out  or  be  lowered,  as  he  can- 
not have  the  same  advantage  by  a  repeal  of  the  laws  which  were 
unexpected,  and  he  cannot  diminish  his  price  accordingly  ;  and  if 
they  find  after  doing  all  this  that  they  cannot  lower  their  rents  and 
the  price  of  grain  to  give  the  people  a  chance  of  subsisting,  it  is  no 
doubt  not  for  the  good  of  the  landed  interest,  who  depend  on  the 
workmen  to  buy  their  produce,  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off ; 
and  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  workmen,  who  must  live,  and  cannot 
live  at  the  wages  he  at  present  gets,  which  the  manufacturer  finds 
it  impossible  to  raise  from  foreign  competition  causing  small  profits, 
and  the  workman  cannot  buy  the  high-priced  grain  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  from  the  price  of  their  estates,  and  even  by  all  the  improve- 
ments in  their  power,  proprietors  cannot  cheapen  it,  or  arc  unwilling 
to  do  it,  or  it  may  be  the  tenants  who  are  unable  to  do  it  even  in  good 
years,  and  even  keep  up  the  prices  then,  as  it  takes  these  high  prices 
in  good  years  to  make  up  for  the  bad  ;  at  any  rate,  whatever  be 
the  reason,  it  is  necessary  for  the  workman  to  be  supported,  and  it 
seems  that  the  high  pri^e  of  grain  of  this  country  does  not  allow 
him  to  do  it.  If  such  be  the  case,  they  must  try  and  get  it  else- 
where, and  this  is  done  by  allowing  foreign  grain  to  compete  with 
British,  and  it  can  be  sold  cheaper,  as  labour,  taxes,  and  property 
are  not  so  high  as  in  Great  Britain.  However,  the  workman  will 
not  get  the  advantage  that  he  expects  from  this — the  manufacturer 
will  not  even  reap  much  advantage  from  it,  but  it  may  be  a  means 
of  allowing  the  manufacturer  to  compete  better  in  certain  years 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  will  allow  the  workman  to  be 
employed. 

A  certain  pre-    The  landed  interest  ought  to  have  some  preference  over  the  fo- 
landeTinte1116  re^n  £rower'  m  orc^cr  to  encourage  him  and  to  assist  in  lightening 
rest  over  the  tne  *oss  ^ely  to  arise  from  foreign  competition,  and  grain  being 
foreign         grown  cheaper  abroad,  and  also  to  make  him  keep  his  land  in  cul- 
grower.         tivation  in  case  of  years  of  scarcity  abroad,  and  when  there  might 
be  plenty  at  home,  as  in  such  a  case  he  may  preserve  the  manufac- 
turers from  starving,  as  well  as  the  workmen  from  a  scarcity  causing 
too  high  prices. 

Advantages       jf  tjie  repCai  0f  the  corn-laws  had  taken  place  sooner,  it  might 
cornliwsthaduave  prevented  the  formation  of  the  League  amongst  the  conti- 
been  repealed  nental  States  to  encourage  manufactures  in  their  own  country, 
sooner.         by  prohibiting  British  manufactures  it  was  hastened  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government  refusing  to  admit  foreign  grain  unless  at  a  high 
duty  ;  and  many  of  them  agreed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  British 
wares  if  this  Government  would  diminish  the  duty  on  their  grain  ; 
but  not  getting  it  at  that  time  at  a  lower  duty,  they  formed  the 
League  called  the  Zollverein.    But  as  the  British  Legislature  was 
compelled  to  repeal  the  corn-laws,  they  did  it  without  getting  the 
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benefit  of  their  goods  being  admitted  into  many  of  the  corn-growing 

States  at  a  reduced  duty,  as  they  might  have  done,  if  they  had 
passed  it  sooner  without  being  compelled  to  do  it  for  themselves, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  getting  lower  duties  from  foreign  States. 
Even  a  short  time  before  the  passing  of  it,  some  good  and  benefit 
might  have  arisen  from  it  by' applying  to  the  Continental  League 
and  other  Powers  for  some  diminution  of  the  duty  on  goods,  if  we 
admitted  their  grain  at  a  reduced  duty ;  but  this  was  not  done.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  advantage  lost — we  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
selling  and  manufacturing  for  the  continental  States,  and  keeping 
them  from  manufacturing  for  themselves,  which  we  could  have  done 
if  the  German  League  had  not  been  formed,  which  Napoleon  him- 
self, with  all  his  power,  could  not  construct  to  prohibit  our  goods 
as  they  have  done  andjirc  doing ;  and  we  might  have  prevented  it 
at  first  by  granting  them  a  diminution  of  the  corn-duties,  and  we 
would  have  got  our  goods  entered  at  a  lower  duty  instead  of  the 
duty  being  raised,  and  we  would  have  been  enabled  to  manufacture 
our  goods  cheaper,  and  of  a  far  superior  quality.  We  would  have 
been  enabled  to  undersell  and  beat  out  of  the  market  any  native 
manufacturers,  as  no  one  would  take  their  bad  and  dear  articles  so 
long  as  they  could  get  better,  although  they  might  even  be  dearer, 
as  they  would  last  all  the  longer  and  look  better.  The  look  of  an 
article  has  often  a  greater  effect  in  getting  a  purchaser  than  the 
quality,  if  it  is  not  grossly  bad.  We  could  sell  them  cheaper,  be- 
cause their  men  at  the  trade,  being  less  expert  and  slower,  and 
less  elegant  in  making  them.  By  their  not  getting  their  articles 
sold,  the  trade  would  gradually  decay,  and  the  loss  arising  from 
expenses  consequent  on  such,  but  if  once  set  agoing  as  they  now 
are,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  making  articles  as  good  as  ours,  if  not  so 
elegant,  and  always  improving,  it  is  not  likely  we  will  ever  regain 
the  opportunity  of  being  manufacturers  for  them.  It  may  be  for  a 
time— we  may  be  so  from  some  newly-invented  article;  but  being 
manufacturers  themselves,  they  will  soon  imitate  and  make  a  per- 
fect article  for  themselves,  and  in  time  they  will  and  are  competing 
with  us  in  the  New  World.  Their  articles  may  not  be  so  elegant, 
but  they  are  cheaper,  now  that  they  have  been  manufacturing  for 
a  long  time.  They  are  cheaper,  because  they  have  a  large  popula- 
tion to  support  and  to  employ,  and  they  can  live  cheaper  than  we 
can,  and  their  Governments  find  it  is  the  only  way  to  employ  them 
and  keep  them  from  starving  ;  and  they  therefore  encourage  them, 
and  by  so  doing  enrich  themselves  instead  of  impoverishing  their 
kingdoms ;  and  they,  seeing  the  wealth  and  advantage  derived  by 
this  country  from  her  manufactures,  only  follow  a  good  example. 

At  one  time  America,  Austria,  and  Russia  offered  to  lower  their 
duties,  if  Britain  would  lower  the  duty  cn  grain  imported  into  this 
country.  It  might  have  been  done  with  great  benefit  to  this  coun- 
try, but  with  no  great  benefit  to  these  countries  together.  It  might 
in  certain  seasons  have  done  good  to  one  country;  but  this  might 
depend  on  our  harvest,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  much  benefit  to 
the  whole,  as  we  could  not  and  did  not  require  to  buy  grain  from 
them  all.  Although  we  had  no  grain,  the  grain  of  one  might 
serve  our  purpose ;  and  if  we  had  agreed  to  take  it  equally  from 
all,  it  would  have  scarcely  caused  the  benefit  to  any  to  be  felt.  It 
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might  have  done  injury  to  some  of  these  countries,  indeed  to  all, 
by  retarding  their  manufactures  by  our  underselling  them  ;  to 
some  it  would  have  proved  injurious,  as  they  might  have  been  at 
great  expense  to  make  improvements,  and  might  grow  more  grain 
than  was  required  for  this  country ;  and  this  being  the  case,  they 
would  undersell  one  another,  and  those  who  did  not  get  their 
grain  sold  would  have  no  use  for  it,  as  it  was  grown  for  this  market. 
This  may  happen  yet,  each  expecting  to  be  the  suppliers,  and 
growing  immense  quantities  and  not  selling  it,  as  it  is  more  than  is 
required;  and  the  better  the  harvest,  the  likelier  is  it  to  happen. 
Foreign  nations  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  our  requiring  and 
using  very  immense  quantities  of  grain,  and  from  this  notion  they 
are  likely  to  grow  much  more  than  is  really  required. 

In  a  year  of  famine  in  this  country  the  people  will  be  worse  off 
than  they  were  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  If  the  soil  of 
this  country  is  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  as  it  may  be,  or  it  may 
not  be,  by  our  getting  our  grain  by  this  great  opposition  of  foreign 
powers  cheaper  from  these  than  we  can  from  the  home-growers. 
If  it  should  happen  to  be  a  bad  season  abroad,  by  our  own  country 
not  being  cultivated,  we  are  left  without  provisions  by  depending 
on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply.  Now,  if  the  land  had  been  fully 
cultivated  we  might  have  had  plenty,  as  the  harvest  might  have 
been  a  good  one  in  this  country,  although  it  was  bad  abroad;  the 
weather  might  be  favourable  in  our  country,  though  bad  abroad  ; 
but  by  depending  on  foreign  countries  for  our  supplies,  from  not 
being  able  to  compete  with  them  from  land,  labour,  and  other  ex- 
penses being  higher  here  than  abroad,  and  we  are  left  destitute 
and  famishing ;  or  it  may  happen  that  the  weather  is  good,  and 
every  thing  favourable  for  a  good  harvest  both  here  and  abroad. 
But  the  crops  may  be  destroyed  by  some  insect  abroad,  which  has 
not  affected  our  crops  ;  but  as  we  have  not  cultivated  largely,  and 
have  depended  on  foreign  supplies,  we  are  left  without  food  ;  or  it 
may  be  America  may  be  able  to  undersell  Russia,  &c,  and  the 
Russians  having  for  a  year  or  two  cultivated  more  grain  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  Britain,  have  lost  all  this  grain  by  Britain  buying 
American  grain  cheaper ;  Russia  therefore  getting  no  advantage 
but  loss  from  cultivating  for  the  British  market,  gives  over  grow- 
ing grain  more  than  sufficient  for  her  own  wants  next  year  ;  and 
this  year  the  American  harvest  is  bad  from  the  weather  being  un- 
favourable, or  from  an  insect  destroying  the  grain.  The  same  may 
happen  with  Russia  instead  of  America  ;  but  by  our  not  cultivating 
grain,  and  by  depending  on  a  foreign  supply,  we  are  left  to  starve, 
or  pay  enormous  prices  for  grain. 

If  British  agriculturists  find  that  they  cannot  regularly  compete 
with  foreign  growers,  they  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  and  turn  their  lands  into  pasture  and  grazing  lands,  and 
they  may  by  this  means  save  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  their  land,  as  the  whole  of  the  present 
cultivated  land  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than  sufficient  to  graze 
all  the  cattle  that  are  required  ;  but  even  such  a  quantity  being 
put  out  of  cultivation  would,  in  bad  years  abroad  and  good  here, 
render  us  helpless,  and  dependent  for  food  on  foreign  countries. 
There  is  no  doubt  we  would  beat  foreign  cattle  out  of  the  market 
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by  our  superior  breed  ;  but  if  they  thought  itVorth  their  breeding, 
they  would  undersell  us  there  also,  from  having  plenty  of  cheap 
land,  although  they  would  get  a  good  sale  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
which  are  not  beef-eating  countries,  but  which  might  become  that ; 
but  we  think  this  country  would  have  an  advantage  over  them  and 
others  in  our  contiguity  to  France,  and  our  being  able  to  send  it 
killed  and  fresh,  and  of  the  finest  quality  that  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  get.  It  could  be  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  Paris  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  at  the  most  thirty  hours.  By  breeding  more  cattle, 
butcher-meat  might  be  got  a  great  deal  cheaper,  and  yet  pay  the 
rearer  very  well.  A  good  stock  will  always  bring  a  good  price, 
whether  cattle  are  plentiful  or  not,  and  by  being  cheaper  more  will 
buy  meat.  We  might  say  millions  who  do  not  buy  meat  now  would 
buy  it  then.  A  workman  with  a  certain  portion  of  animal  food 
daily  will  work  longer  and  better  than  one  who  gets  none. 

Workmen  fancy  that  they  will  get  more  food  by  the  repeal  of  Less  food  will 
the  corn-laws,  but  in  this  they  arc  greatly  mistaken  ;  as  in  years  of  bj  got  by  a 
plenty,  and  they  may  know  from  their  own  experience  that  their  rePea** 
masters  will  reduce  their  wages  as  food  is  cheap,  but  they  will  not, 
and  are  not  easily  able  to  raise  them  when  food  is  scarce.    The  reason 
why  manufacturers  desired  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  will  reduce  the  wages,  which  was  to 
get  food  cheaper  for  their  workmen,  as  they  could  not  raise  their 
wages,  that  they  were  then  higher  than  they  could  easily  afford  to 
give  them,  which  meant  plainly  enough,  we  wish  to  reduce  your 
wages  further,  and  we  can  do  that  if  we  can  give  you  cheaper  food  ; 
now  a  farther  reduction  of  wages  would  perhaps  give  the  work- 
man no  more,  but  the  same  quantity  of  food,  as  it  is  cheaper 
by  the   repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  than   he   got  when  they  ex- 
isted. 

Wages  are  easily  reduced,  but  they  are  not  easily  raised  when 
food  is  scarce,  as  masters  are  obliged  by  competition  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  goods,  as  every 
master  is  striving  to  undersell  the  other,  and  if  a  few  do  it,  all  re- 
quire to  do  it ;  and  profits  being  so  low  at  present  from  competition, 
the  master  is  obliged  to  reduce  their  wages  to  keep  them  going,  or 
to  stop  the  work  and  leave  the  workmen  to  starve,  if  they  will  not 
take  lower  wages  ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  otherwise,  from 
home,  and  especially  from  foreign  competition. 

It  is  easy  to  reduce  the  price  of  goods,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  raise  it  is  difficult 
them  if  ence  down,  as  purchasers  are  not  fond  of  paying  a  higher  to  raise  the 
price  for  an  article  which  they  perhaps  got  for  years  at  a  less  price,  Vricem  °f  s00(ls» 
and  will  rather  take  a  substitute,  or  wait  till  prices  are  as  formerly,  reduce^ 
as  they  think  perhaps  that  the  article  is  not  worth  the  price  :  also,  tiiem> 
foreign  manufacturers  have  reduced  their  prices,  and  they  can  bet- 
ter afford  to  do  it,  and  they  being  still  able  to  do  so,  do  not  raise 
them,  so  that  the  British  manufacturer,  being  the  first  to  reduce 
them,  is  not  able  to  raise  them  again,  although  food  is  scarcer,  as 
he  cannot  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  would  un- 
dersell him,  aud  leave  his  goods  on  his  hands  ;  so  he  must  keep  the 
wages  as  low  as  when  there  was  plenty  of  food,  or  give  up  his  work 
and  allow  his  men  to  starve,  instead  of  half  starving. 
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Workmen         Workmen  were  better  off  in  years  of  famine  before  the  corn- 

^eaiv  °-f U1    *aws  were  rePea^e^»  than  tne7  w^  Dc  *n  ycars  of  famine  by  the 
mhuT without  reduction  ot>        corn-laws,  always  supposing  that  there  is  a  re- 
a  repeal,  than  duction  of  the  wages  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  of  which 
in  years  of     there  can  be  no  doubt ; — it  would  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  it  were 
famine  with    not  the  case,  such  is  the  tendency  of  things  at  present  in  Great 
a  repeal.        Britain.    We  will  give  fictitious  wages,  to  make  it  more  under- 
standable.   Say  the  wages  were  a  shilling  a-day  before  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws  in  a  year  of  famine  ;  this  will  buy  a  shilling's 
worth  of  provisions :  but  the  wages  where  the  corn-law  is  repealed 
are  reduced,  say  to  ten  pence,  as  you  can  now  buy  as  much  for  ten- 
pence  as  you  could  do  before  for  a  shilling;  but  now  the  corn- 
law  is  repealed,  and  there  is  a  famine,  and  wages  having  rather  a 
tendency  to  fall  than  to  rise,  and  if  the  trade  is  dull  in  the  year  of 
famine,  before  the  corn-law  is  repealed,  and  in  the  year  of  famine 
when  it  is  repealed,  the  workman  is  worse  off  in  the  famine  of  the 
repealed  corn-law,  as  he  has  only  tenpencc  to  buy  provisions,  and 
being  a  famine  in  both  cases,  provisions  are  equally  scarce,  and  the 
workman  as  better  off  in  years  of  scarcity  and  famine  and  dull 
trade  before  the  corn-laws  were  repealed,  than  he  will  be  in  years 
of  famine  and  dull  trade,  when  the  corn-laws  are  repealed ;  both 
cases  being  similar  and  food  being  equally  scarce  and  dear,  and 
trade  equally  dull,  he  is  therefore  better  off  with  a  shilling  than 
with  tenpencc  in  a  year  of  scarcity. 

It  was  at  periods  of  famine  that  the  workman  complained  most 
of  the  corn-laws,  and  therefore  he  will  be  worse  off  than  ever.  Let 
it  always  be  understood,  as  any  person  will  easily  see,  and  most 
know,  that  as  the  price  of  provisions  decreases,  the  manufacturer, 
from  competition,  diminishes  the  wages,  and  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  trade  as  Britain  is  now7  circumstanced  that  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  wages  and  of  goods,  when  once  lowered,  is  now  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  :  the  goods  will  not  be  bought,  as  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers will  sell  them  cheaper,  and  this  causes  the  low  wages 
to  remain  and  never  to  rise,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  these 
wages  are  just  so  much  as  in  the  unrepealed  and  in  the  repealed 
corn-law  as  are  just  sufficient  to  support  life;  in  the  former,  the 
provisions  being  higher,  the  manufacturer  must  give  as  much  as 
support  the  workman  ;  in  the  latter,  the  provisions  being  cheaper, 
he  gives  less  wages,  but  as  much  as  before,  that  is  to  say,  they  buy 
the  same  quantity  of  provisions,  and  he  suits  or  diminishes  the  price 
of  his  goods  to  these  wages,  to  oppose  and  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  they  also  suit  and  diminish  their  prices  accord- 
ingly to  undersell  him,  and  are  able  to  do  it,  and  at  a  better  profit 
than  he  can  ;  and  they  are  able  to  do  this  in  years  of  scarcity  and 
in  years  of  plenty,  when  the  wages  were  low,  and  when  they  were 
high,  being  alike  (that  is,  buying  the  same  quantity  of  provisions), 
and  trade  dull,  the  wages  cannot  be  raised,  but  arc  perhaps  kept 
from  being  diminished,  as  the  workman  cannot  live  on  less ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  a  workman  is  better  off  in  years  of  famine  and  dull 
trade  with  the  corn-laws,  than  he  is  in  years  of  famine  and  dull 
trade  by  their  repeal. 
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The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  will  give  rise  to  a  very  great  deal  of  The  repeal  of 
gambling  from  the  uncertain  state  of  the  harvests  both  here  and  ^j00) 
abroad,  and  will  cause  great  and  serious  losses  to  those  speculating  tomucli° 
in  them  ;  and  we  have  plenty  examples  of  it  already.    It  will  a  1- gambling, 
ways  be  a  very  hazardous  business  to  those  who  have  not  oppor- speculation, 
tunities  of  getting  quick  and  frequent  communications  from  foreign  am*  ruiu« 
grain -growing  countries. 


During  the  late  session  of  Parliament  a  very  important  measure  Time  op 
was  passed,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  cause  and  to  be  a  source  of^A,!OUR 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  masters,  and  will  cause  great  loss  vE6PLATI0?' 
to  workmen  ;  and  is  one  which  is  a  bad  precedent,  by  allowing  of  ti,0  injuri0us 
like  measures  being  brought  forward  and  passed  to  the  very  great  effects  of  re- 
injury of  the  British  nation.    It  is  one  which  is  likely  in  the  pre-gulating  the 
sent  state  and  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  trade,  to  d0time  oi  labour, 
great  and  permanent  injury  if  it  is  persisted  in,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  commercial  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  manufactu- 
rers, as  well  as  to  cause  great  evil,  misery,  and  starvation  to  the 
workman. 

It  is  a  measure  which  is  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  and 
improvement  and  farther  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain; 
it  will  be  a  constant  drag  on  the  energy  of  the  manufacturer  ;  it 
prevents  him  making  up  his  losses  in  the  trade  when  an  opportu- 
nity offers  ;  it  prevents  the  workman  from  saving  and  laying  up 
for  times  of  scarcity,  and  when  trade  is  low  ;  it  keeps  him  always 
down  ;  it  is  a  measure  which  will  take  away  from  Britain  her  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  superiority  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  also  the  United  States  of  America,  who  are  rapidly 
progressing  and  improving  in  manufactures,  assisted  as  they  are 
by  British  workmen  and  masters,  which  superiority  if  she  loses  by 
this  measure,  as  it  has  as  great  if  not  a  greater  tendency  than  any 
thing  else  that  we  arc  acquainted  with,  even  than  dear  food  and 
cheaper  labour  abroad,  but  this  will  even  increase  the  price  of  la- 
bour, which  they  should  have  striven  rather  to  diminish. 

This  important  measure  of  regulating  the  time  of  labour,  whether  De  tractive  1 
the  master  or  workman  wish  it  or  not,  if  they  should  require  toofallcom- 
extencl  the  time,  is  one  destructive  of  all  commercial  prosperity,  mei;cial  pros- 
and  unheard  of  in  any  age,  and  which  has  so  suddenly  burst  forth  pent^' 
for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  unless  in  a  few  rare  and  single 
instances  of  some  petty  tyrant  or  lord  of  a  manor,  but  never  in  the 
case  of  a  free  nation.    Some  might  instance  the  Jews  while  in 
Egypt,  but  they  might  be  said  to  be  slaves  ;  but,  in  Britain,  it  is 
the  case  of  a  free,  and  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  and  liberal  nation  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
This  measure  has  arisen  not  from  party  motives,  but  from  pure, 
genuine,  and  unadulterated  sympathy  of  the  mover  and  many  of 
the  supporters  of  the  measure,  and  almost  all  have  agreed  to  it — 
the  legislator,  many  of  the  masters,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
workmen ;  but  it  was  believed  it  was  to  be  the  workman  who  was 
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to  be  benefited,  and  it  was  for  his  benefit  alone  that  the  sympathis- 
ing leader  of  the  measure  got  up  the  bill. 
An  example  of  Xhe  measure  is  one  of  the  offspring  of  a  very  humane  and  phi- 
lougnt  ess  lanthropic  individual,  but  one  who  has  attended  more  to  his  own 
sympathising  feelings  and  views  of  the  subject,  and  only  to  the 
surface  of  it,  than  to  the  future  benefit  of  the  workman,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  empire.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  true  be- 
nevolence on  his  part  and  many  others,  but  we  often  find  those  who 
are  truly  benevolent  are  often  bad  judges  of  the  future  consequences 
of  their  measures,  unless  they  have  a  past  precedent  that  future 
good  will  result  from  it.  In  this  case  there  was  no  past  precedent, 
unless  that  to  compel  the  girls  who  work  in  mines  to  work  there 
no  longer.  In  this  case  they  only  increased  the  number  of  idle 
hands,  and  added  them  to  the  number  of  the  starving.  The  bill 
for  regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  like  that  of  the  mining  girls, 
was  got  up  by  Lord  Ashley,  but  when  first  brought  forward  did 
not  meet  with  a  very  great  reception  by  his  brother  legislators;  but 
on  trying  it  again,  many  who  formerly  thought  it  wrong  did  not 
now  oppose  it,  for  what  reason  we  do  not  rightly  understand,  un- 
less by  supposing,  without  considering  the  matter,  that  it  must  be 
right,  because  they  may  have  seen  masters,  workmen,  and  legisla- 
tors agreeing  that  it  was  right;  but  we  suppose  that  many  who 
gave  their  opinion  at  first  against  it,  and  who  afterwards  changed 
it  in  favour  of  the  measure,  did  it  because  they  saw  every  one  else 
doing  it,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  would  effect  its  own  cure  ; 
if  they  did  so,  which  we  do  not  know,  or  ever  heard  any  say,  that 
they  did  it  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  was  a  humane  measure  ; 
or  perhaps  they  might  suppose  their  constituents  might  consider 
them  guilty  of  want  of  feeling  and  jnlmraan,  or  it  might  be  their 
constituents  considered  it  a  necessary  measure,  and  required  them 
to  vote  for  it,  and  if  they  did  not,  they  would  turn  them  out  of 
their  seats,  and  they  voted  for  the  measure  although  it  was  against 
their  true  conviction,  because  it  was  near  the  close  of  an  old  Par- 
liament, and  they  might  do  it  the  readier,  and  at  the  same  time 
please  their  constituents,  because  they  thought  it  would  cure  itself; 
but  if  they  did  it  because  they  thought  it  would  cure  itself,  they 
had  done  and  permitted  a  very  great  and  serious  injury  when  they 
might  and  ought  to  have  stopped  it  at  once,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
go  on,  because  they  supposed  it  would  cure  itself,  from  exposing  in  its 
operation  its  evil  results  ;  but  they  are  highly  to  blame  in  doing 
this,  as  it  is  better  to  assist  in  preventing  an  evil  than  allowing  the 
evil  to  go  on,  and  stopping  of  its  own  accord,  as  it  were,  from  the 
great  and  perhaps  irremediable  evil  or  evils  which  it  is  causing  and 
has  caused.  In  the  case  of  this  measure  it  is  likely  to  have  very 
great  and  fatal  effects  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  on 
the  manufacturers,  and  through  them  on  the  workmen,  and  by 
their  suffering,  the  agricultural  interest,  whose  produce  they  buy ; 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  fatal  effects,  present  and  future, 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  before  its  evil  effects 
work  its  cure,  and  even  this  may  never  occur;  there  is  an  old  and 
true  saying  or  proverb,  although  proverbs  by  some  may  be  considered 
vulgar,  but  in  the  case  of  this  one  it  is  true  and  very  applicable  to 
this  measure,  and  it  is — "  Never  do  an  evil  that  good  may  come  or 
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follow  ;"  before  the  good  may  come,  the  evil  which  has  been  done 
to  effect  it  may  have  destroyed  and  prevented  a  great  part  of  the 
good  or  benefit- Avhich  it  was  intended  to  produce. 

In  this  measure  the  evil  has  been  done  in  part,  and  it  will  cause  It  is  likely  to 
an  increased  vigour  and  extension  of  foreign  manufactures  from  the  eau^ea^  j£" 
stopping  and  regulating  the  time  of  labour  by  compulsory  means,  ^giftrade  to 
and  labour  cannot  be  fixed  without  injury  to  trade,  and  of  which  the  injury  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  workmen  are  alone  able  to  judge  best  this  country, 
when  the  hours  are  to  be  longer  or  shorter,  and  this  depends  entirely 
on  the  manufacturer's  sale.    Now  by  the  time  this  evil  has  wrought 
its  own  cure,  it  will  have  done  so  much  evil  that  it  will  have  de- 
stroyed and  made  bad  worse  before  it  has  effected  a  cure,  which 
after  all  will  be  no  cure,  although  it  has  left  things  as  they  were 
formerly. 

The  humanity -bill  of  Lord  Ashley  to  regulate  the  time  that  It  may  prove 
workmen  should  labour  is  one  which  will  work  its  own  repeal,  or  destructive 
it  will  do  great  harm  and  injury  to  the  workmen  and  the  manufac- ^0^g1^°rks 
turer.     You  may  as  well  order  the  manufacturer  to  give  fixed  ^peal  °wn 
wages  to  his  workmen,  which  is  impossible,  as  that  depends  on  the 
state  of  trade,  and  on  the  competition  and  opposition  that  the 
manufacturer  may  have,  and  also  on  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of 
trade  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  labour,  as  labour  is  money  to  the 
workman  and  manufacturer.    The  longer  the  workman  labours  the 
more  he  gets,  and  the  larger  the  quantity,  or  the  more  the  manu- 
facturer manufactures,  the  more  he  gets,  and  the  better  able  is  he 
to  pay  the  workman  ;  but  if  you  restrict  the  quantity  that  he  is  to 
manufacture,  the  less  able  is  he  to  pay  the  labourer  or  work- 
man. 

By  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  you  are  certainly  very  humane,  it  has  a  very 
if  you  are  doing  it  to  prevent  the  labourer  being  overwrought,  and  humane  ap- 
we  believe  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  Lord  Ashley  brought  in  his  pearanca. 
bill  and  bills,  but  he  looked  no  farther  than  the  outside  and  first 
step  of  the  matter  ;  he  only  looked  at  the  present  relief  that  was  to 
be  derived  from  it ;  he  did  not  consider  the  future  consequences  of 
the  measure  ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  any  future 
bad  consequences  to  arise ;  it  was  enough  for  him,  with  his  sympa- 
thetic nature,  to  be  told  that  workmen  were  overwrought  from  la- 
bouring for  too  long  a  period  during  the  day ;  he  thought  all  he 
had  to  do  to  remedy  this  was  to  shorten  the  time  of  their  daily  la- 
bour ;  he  never  thought  that  they  might  have  done  this  if  they 
liked  themselves  without  any  legislative  enactment,  but  he  quite 
forgot  that  the  more  they  wrought  the  more  they  got,  and  if  he  re- 
duced the  time  of  labour  by  compulsion  to  a  shorter  time,  they 
would  get  wages  accordingly,  whether  the  wages  given  in  that  time 
would  support  them  or  not.  We  suppose  that  Lord  Ashley  con- 
sidered that  wages  would  be  the  same,  whether  the  day  was  long 
or  short,  and  he  might  think  that  the  manufacturers  were  taking 
undue  advantage  of  them  by  keeping  them  at  long  hours,  when  the 
workman  had  a  right  to  the  same  wages  for  working  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  longer  a  workman  labours  the  more  he  gets, 
and  the  shorter  he  labours  the  less  he  gets,  and  not,  as  we  suppose 
Lord  Ashley  believes,  a  day's  wage  is  a  day's  wage,  and  the  same 
whether  the  day  be  long  or  short,  or  the  work  done  more  or  less. 
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The  workmen  We  also  suppose  that  workmen,  when  they  wished  and  approved 
wa  *ei  were  to  °^  ^S  supposed  and  believed  that  the  Legislature  would  com- 
J^^g^g^  pel  their  masters  to  give  them  as  much  money  for  working  ten 
in  long  hours,  hours  a-day  as  they  would  get  for  working  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or 
sixteen  hours  a-day.  We  suspect  they  believed  this ;  or,  it  might  be, 
at  the  time  of  first  moving  and  agitating  this  measure,  that  wages 
were  high,  and  that  ten  hours"  labour  at  these  wages  would  keep 
them  very  comfortably,  but  they  never  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  work  might  be  scarce,  and  that  ten  hours'  labour  in  this  case 
would  not  nearly  keep  them  in  food.  What  are  they  to  do  in  this 
case  ?  Do  they  think  that  the  Legislature  can  compel  their  masters 
to  give  them  higher  wages,  as  high  as  when  trade  was  plentiful  ? 
If  they  do,  they  may  suppose  rightly  from  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  the  master  finds  that  he  cannot  from  trade  being  dull, 
and  not  having  enough  of  work  to  employ  them,  or  the  profits  from 
his  manufactures  not  being  sufficient  to  afford  to  give  higher  wages. 
Why,  if  the  Legislature  makes  it  a  law  of  the  land  to  give  higher 
wages  whether  he  is  able  or  not,  he  must  then  give  over  manufac- 
turing, and  the  workman  in  this  case  is  worse  off  than  ever,  and  gets 
no  wages  at  all,  and  is  allowed  to  starve  and  die,  or  come  on  the 
landed  interest  for  poors'-rates  ;  and  the  Legislature  cannot  com- 
pel the  manufacturer  to  make  goods,  because  he  has  not  the  means 
to  do  it ;  no  one  will  give  him  machinery  for  nothing,  as  they  are 
similarly  or  may  be  similarly  situated,  and  cannot  afford  it.  From 
this  it  follows  they  must  take  what  v.  ages  and  employment  they  can 
get,  or  starve.  As  to  regulating  the  hours  of  labour,  this  is  impos- 
sible to  be  done  in  the  present  state  of  the  manufacturing  world,  as 
the  manufacturer  at  present  has  immense  and  overwhelming  oppo- 
sition and  competition  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  the  foreign 
manufacturer  that  he  requires  most  to  be  afraid  of,  from  his  being 
able  to  undersell  him  from  labour  being  plentiful  abroad,  and  also 
cheap,  as  well  as  provisions,  which  causes  the  labourer  to  work 
for  a  great  deal  less. 

The  manufacturer  has  competition  in  every  thing ;  every  one  is 
trying  to  undersell,  and  they  try  all  ways  and  means  to  cheapen 
their  article,  and  one  great  means  is  to  do  away  with  food  and 
human  labour;  they  do  this  by  inventing  machinery  to  do  the 
work  of  human  beings,  which  they  somehow  or  other  are  always 
and  gradually  managing  to  do,  and  by  this  means  they  can  even 
make  their  article  better  and  quicker,  and  a  great  deal  cheaper,  and 
in  the  course  of  time,  by  trying  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  Legislature, 
which  are  not  for  their  advantage,  they  make  matters  worse,  and  in- 
stead of  doing  wrorkmen  good  by  humanity  bills,  they  do  them  incal- 
culable harm  by  substituting  artificial  for  human  labour. 
Foreign  com-  Manufacturers  have  so  cheapened  their  goods  by  every  means,  and 
petition  and  by  processes  the  least  expensive,  that  they  can  cheapen  them  no  more, 
cheap  goods.  or  a^  ieast  easily,  and  all  other  countries  have,  and  are  suiting  their 
manufactures  to  do  the  same  ;  and  if  we  get  the  advantage  at  one 
time,  we  soon  lose  it  by  others  doing  the  same  thing.  The  fabrics 
have  even  been  made  light  to  save  the  expense  of  putting  much  sub- 
stance in  them,  but  this  was  soon  found  out  and  imitated,  and  did 
harm  to  our  manufactures,  which  were  once  so  famous,  because  the 
articles  did  not  last  so  long,  or  that  foreigners  did  the  same  thing, 
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and  were  able  to  compete  with  us.  Cheap  machinery  was  got,  but 
it  did  not  last,  as  in  the  machine-making  trade  competition  was  as 
great,  and  they  suited  their  article  to  the  price,  and  made  it  as  cheap 
as  possible,  and  there  was  and  is  cheapness  on  every  article  and  in 
every  department,  from  the  first  origin  of  the  raw  material  to  the 
last  and  finest  finishing  of  the  article,  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  an 
article  in  price,  and  raise  men's  wages,  as  the  profit  on  each  depart- 
ment is  so  small,  as  any  drawback  on  any  of  these  many  different 
branches  in  the  preparation  and  manufacturing  an  article,  from 
its  first  being  taken  from  the  mine  until  it  is  a  finished  article, 
or  from  its  first  growth  or  planting,  as  cotton  or  silk,  may  have 
a  great  effect  in  diminishing  the  profit  of  the  article,  as  it  is  finish- 
ed, or  in  any  of  its  branches  before  it  is  finished.  The  want  of  la- 
bour in  any  of  these  branches  may  diminish  the  profits  of  the  article 
that  is  finished,  and  the  manufacturer  may  make  and  sell  a  large 
quantity  of  an  article  cheap,  because  in  one  branch  the  labour  is 
cheap  and  he  expects  it  to  continue  so  ;  but  it  happens  that  labour 
rises,  and  the  material  is  unexpectedly  raised,  and,  having  sold 
the  finished  article  at  a  low  price,  expecting  the  raw  material  to 
-continue  cheap,  and  to  make  a  profit  by  the  largeness  of  the  sale, 
he  becomes  a  loser  by  having  so  foolishly  diminished  the  price, 
until  he  was  certain  that  the  price  was  the  same,  or  was  to  continue 
the  same  in  every  branch  of  the  material ;  and  it  might  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  information  of  the  rise  or  fall  in  price  of  any  of 
these  branches  for  months,  as  the  raw  article  might  grow  one  place, 
and  the  other  process  might  be  carried  on  somewhere  else ;  and 
as  the  profits  of  each  are  small,  it  requires  a  master  to  use  great 
caution  in  not  suddenly  raising  or  letting  down  his  prices.  If  he 
does  so  without  great  forethought  and  caution,  a  very  little  rise  or 
fall  in  the  price  of  any  of  these  many  different  branches  of  the  same 
article,  may  seriously  affect  him,  and  he  therefore  cannot  suddenly 
raise  his  men's  wages,  but  he  can  safely  diminish  them. 

A  manufacturer  cannot  raise  his  wages  quickly  or  diminish  the  Difficulty  of 
price  on  his  goods,  from  his  profits  on  his  goods  being  at  any  time  suddenly  rais- 
small,  and  it  taking  good  years  and  profits  to  make  up  for  bad  m&  wa&es- 
years  and  small  profits — the  large  profits  or  good  years  being  re- 
quired to  assist  in  any  sudden  losses  that  may  happen  from  a  sud- 
den scarcity  or  rise  in  the  price  of  any  of  the  materials  which  he 
requires  to  manufacture  his  goods,  or  it  might  be  from  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  cannot  suddenly  or  quickly 
raise  the  price  of  his  workmen's  wages.  If  he  were  to  raise  the 
price  of  his  goods  one  year  from  food  being  plentiful,  or  at  any 
time  from  the  expectation  of  its  being  plentiful,  it  is  possible  he 
might  be  a  great  loser  by  any  thing  sudden  occurring  to  prevent 
the  harvest  being  good,  as  some  new  works  might  take  away  the 
labourers,  and  less  grain  might  be  sown,  or  it  might  raise  the  price 
of  grain  from  a  want  of  labourers  to  cut  it  down  ;  or  it  might  be  a 
famine  in  a  neighbouring  country,  which  will  cause  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  ;  or  it  might  happen  from  shipping  being  better  em- 
ployed otherwise,  and  not  being  even  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  it 
would  cause  a  scarcity  of  shipping,  and  would  raise  the  price  of 
grain.  The  same  circumstances  may  happen,  and  are  applicable  to 
the  different  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  and  it  may  thus 
be  seen  from  the  profits  of  manufacturers  at  any  time  being  very 
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small,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  diminish  the  price  of  goods,  or 
raise  the  price  of  wages,  unless  with  very  great  caution,  as  by  any  of 
the  drawbacks  or  unfavourable  circumstances  occurring  when  he 
has  diminished  the  price  of  his  goods,  or  raised  his  workmen's  wages, 
he  may  be  a  great  loser  by  the  second,  and  may  have  the  last  thrown 
on  his  hands  by  a  cheap  harvest  happening,  and  thus  he  may  lose 
years  of  profit  by  giving  way  to  too  flattering  but  deceitful  prospects. 
Impossibility     If  trade  is  dull  it  is  impossible  for  a  master  to  raise  his  work- 
of  gWing      men's  wages,  if  he  works  for  only  a  stated  number  of  hours.  The 
h"  m-s^fbr  n  wor^man'  if  ne  §e*s  Is-  6d.  a-day  for  working  ten  hours  when  there 
ten  and  a-half.  *s  n*gn  Prices  an(l  plenty  of  trade,  cannot  expect  to  get  Is.  6d.  for 
ten  hours'  labour  a-day  when  there  is  plenty  of  trade  and  when 
prices  are  low  ;  far  less  can  he  when  trade  is  dull  and  food  is  dear, 
and  prices  are  low  from  great  competition  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
You  cannot  compel  a  master  to  pay  his  workman  the  same  wages 
for  the  same  time  if  he  cannot  afford  it.  and  it  is  impossible  he  can 
do  it  if  the  article  will  not  pay  for  it.    What  is  he  to  do  then,  or 
rather  what  is  the  workman  to  do  ?    He  cannot  live  on  the  reduced 
wages,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  working  other  four 
hours,  or  even  six  at  a  time,  but  not  continually  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  the  end ;  but  at  times  when  the  master  is  busy,  if  he 
likes  to  work  two  or  four  hours  more,  his  master  can  give  him  more 
wages,  and  he  can  live  and  not  starve,  which  last  Lord  Ashley's 
bill  compels  him  to  do,  as  he  dare  not  work  beyond  ten  hours,  and 
his  master  cannot  afford  to  give  him  higher  or  more  wages  for  ten 
hours'  work  than  he  is  giving,  or  if  he  does  so,  he  must  give  up 
manufacturing.    It  may  be  that  the  master  is  very  nearly  a  loser, 
and  only  undertakes  the  work  to  keep  on  his  men,  and  to  keep  them 
from  starving,  and  perhaps  to  keep  old  customers  whom  he  might 
lose  if  he  did  not  do  the  work,  which  he  rather  does  on  this  account, 
although  he  makes  nothing  by  it ;  but  his  men,  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  work  a  few  hours  more,  might  make  as  much  as  keep 
them  from  starving,  or  falling  back  on  the  poor-laws  of  the  .country 
for  support,  thus  burdening  still  farther  the  landed  interest,  until 
trade  and  prices  or  the  last  were  better,  the  few  hours'  increase 
might  not  last  long  when  trade  would  improve  in  price,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  work  longer  hours  than  to  starve  at  the  present,  as  well 
as  at  a  future  period,  as  the  master  may  be  in  a  hurry  to  execute 
his  orders,  which  may  pay  him,  and  he  cannot  get  more  hands  to 
finish  it  quick  enough,  but  to  effect  it  he  would  overwork  and  hurry  his 
men  by  short  hours  and  destroy  their  health,  and  would  give  them 
no  more  wages,  as  they  work  by  hour  or  by  the  day  of  ten  hours  : 
if  they  did  not  work  quicker,  he  would  dismiss  them.    It  is  there- 
fore better  to  work  longer  and  more  leisurely,  and  to  do  more  work, 
than  to  work  for  a  short  time  and  work  hurriedly,  and  this  will  be 
one  way  in  which  manufacturers  will  take  advantage  of  this  new 
legislative  regulation. 
Workmenwill    it  may  be  by  working  a  few  more  hours  leisurely,  and  getting 
nume™?*6  the  wages  according  to  the  hour  or  piece,  by  working  longer  during  the 
timTnot  being  day  f°r  a  short  time,  the  manufacturer  preserves  his  customer,  and 
regulated,  and  keeps  his  men  from  starving  until  better  times  ;  but  the  Legislature 
will  be  heal-  spoils  the  future  trade  of  the  manufacturer,  and  starves  the  work- 
thier  and  bet-  man  now  an(j  hereafter  by  their  humanity,  and  thus  they  allow 
terfedatall  J  J '  J 

times. 
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foreigners  to  do  the  work  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  take  away  the 
customer  or  purchasers  from  the  British  market,  and  who  do  not 
come  back,  as  they  find  they  are  as  well  and  more  surely  served 
elsewhere,  and  in  time  to  sell  the  article  again  to  great  profit ;  but 
by  being  delayed  by  the  Ten  Hours'  Labour  Bill,  the  article  was 
not  manufactured  till  the  market  was  glutted,  or  there  wras  no  use 
for  it,  shewing  that  an  order  may  come  very  hurriedly  to  a  manu- 
facturer at  a  busy  time  of  the  year  when  labour  is  scarce,  and  he 
wishes  to  get  an  order  quickly  finished.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  his 
men  are  only  allowed  to  work  ten  hours  a-day.  Now,  it  is  com- 
moner for  manufacturers  to  have  busy  seasons  of  the  year  than  to 
have  a  very  regular  and  equable  trade  throughout  the  year.  Now, 
if  the  master  gets  one  of  these  sudden  orders,  he  is  not  able  to  finish 
it  quick  enough,  as  he  can  only  allow  his  men  to  work  ten  hours 
a-day,  and  he  loses  the  order,  as  men  are  not  easily  to  be  had,  and 
he  keeps  no  more  men  than  he  generally  requires,  as  his  trade  and 
his  profits  will  not  allow  of  it,  and  he  used  to  depend  on  his  own 
men  working  longer  hours  when  any  such  orders  came,  and  he  now 
loses  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  profitable  piece  of  work,  for  which 
he  would  get  high  remuneration,  which  would  make  up  for  his 
previous  low  prices,  and  allow  him  to  go  on  afterwards  and  employ 
his  men,  and  give  them  better  wages  in  times  of  dull  trade  ;  but 
by  losing  the  order,  and  by  losing  this  he  loses  others,  and  at  length 
loses  his  business,  which  likely  goes  to  foreigners,  or  the  order  may 
be  from  them,  and  they  not  being  able  to  get  it  executed,  and  having 
plenty  of  food,  men,  and  money,  set  agoing  manufactures  for  them- 
selves to  preserve  themselves  from  future  delays,  and  also  to  bene- 
fit their  own  subjects,  who  all  find  that  it  suits,  and  they  get  the 
article  with  certainty,  although  not  so  well  finished  as  the  British 
article,  but  perhaps  the  fabric  is  as  good  though  not  so  elegant,  but 
being  of  their  own  manufacturing,  it  looks  even  better  than  British 
manufacturing,  and  they  go  on  manufacturing  and  improving  it  for 
themselves,  until  they  equal  that  of  British,  and  are  even  superior, 
so  far  as  regards  the  permanence  of  the  article,  as  they  can  afford 
to  be  at  more  expense  with  it. 

Now,  the  workman,  if  he  could  take  advantage  of  this  sudden  Taking  ad- 
order,  might  make  very  large  wages  by  working  as  long  during  the  vantage  of  a 
day  as  he  pleased,  and  this  for  a  short  time  during  the  busy  season,  sudden  order, 
and  he  might  lay  by  as  much  money  during  this  time  as  would  keep 
him  comfortably  during  seasons  and  times  of  scarcity  and  dull  trade, 
when  wages  were  low,  or  when  there  was  no  work ;  but  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Legislature  has  taken  away  this  source  of  improving 
his  condition,  and  keeping  him  from  starvation  and  low  wages 
during  dull  trade,  which  they  will  not  prevent  him  from  doing,  as 
they  have  not  the  means  ;  and  unless  they  were  prepared  to  do  this 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being  a  burden  on  the  country,  they 
ought  not  to  have  prevented  them  from  taking  and  getting  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  of  providing  for  their  present  and  future 
wants,  which  they  have  done  by  restricting  them  to  a  ten  hours' 
bill,  which  is  only  a  means  of  starving  the  workman  and  destroy- 
ing the  manufacturer,  and  giving  our  trade  to  foreigners ;  and  it 
prevents  the  workman  from  saving  at  these  times  and  laying  up 
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money  for  sickness  and  for  old  age,  and  for  the  education  of  bis 
ch  ildren. 

We  saw  some  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  saying,  that  some  work- 
men wished  their  master  to  keep  these  busy  times  until  winter,  as 
they  were  less  able  to  want  during  winter  than  summer,  which  no 
doubt  is  true  as  regards  the  being  able  to  want,  but  as  to  keeping 
the  work  till  winter,  we  would  advise  them  as  well  as  their  masters 
to  take  all  the  work  they  can  during  summer,  and  lay  aside  with 
care  the  surplus  of  their  wages  and  keep  them  for  winter,  as  they 
are  better  able  to  work  during  the  summer  than  winter,  and  let 
them  look  out  for  more  work  during  winter,  as  orders  are  not  to 
be  regulated  as  they  or  their  masters  wish,  but  according  to  the 
demand  and  the  state  of  the  market.  If  they  kept  up  summer  or- 
ders until  winter,  there  might  be  plenty  of  orders  and  work  during 
winter,  which  might  prevent  the  winter  or  summer  orders  from 
being  executed  ;  but  we  would  advise  workmen  to  work  when  they 
can,  and  lay  aside  any  surplus  for  dull  and  hard  times,  and  this  is 
the  surest  and  best  w.ay  to  do,  and  they  lose  no  advantage.  At  any 
rate,  the  regulating  the  time  of  labour  prevents  the  workman  from 
getting  a  chance  of  improving  and  laying  up  money  when  trade  is 
plentiful,  for  times  when  trade  is  dull  and  scarce. 
Regulation  of  A  bill  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  a  very  humane 
time  may  ap-  measure,  and  would  perhaps  operate  favourably  to  a  certain  ex- 
pear  humane  tent,  if  trade  was  sure  to  continue  always  plentiful,  and  food  plenti- 
but  is  injuri-  an(j  •£  wages  were  never  to  fall ;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  a  fall 
in  the  wages,  down  goes  the  ten  hours'  bill,  as  the  wages  of  ten 
hours  will  not  keep  them  if  trade  is  not  plentiful,  nor  will  the 
wages  of  ten  hours  keep  them  if  provisions  are  scarce,  although 
it  kept  them  when  trade  was  plentiful,  and  when  provisions  were 
in  abundance.  The  ten  hours'  bill  must  then  be  repealed  to  allow 
their  working  longer  to  get  more  wages  and  more  provisions  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  repeal  of  this  as 
well  as  other  Legislative  enactments,  which  bear  such  principles  on 
them  as  interfere  with  the  hours  of  work  and  the  regulation  of 
wages,  or  which  are  restrictive  on  the  labourer  and  manufacturer,  as 
they  are  only  fraught  with  ruin  and  destruction  to  commerce,  the 
source  of  this  great  empire's  prosperity,  as  well  as  other  nations. 

The  Legislature  may  interfere  and  prevent  children  working  too 
early  or  too  long,  as  their  parents,  if  they  are  not  old  enough  to 
work  long  enough,  ought  in  this  case  to  support  them  ;  but  they 
cannot  restrict  the  labour  of  those  grown  up  either  with  regard  to 
time  or  to  health,  as  the  whole  commercial  economy  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  disordered.  They  alone  are  the  best  judges  of  it,  and 
are  even  obliged  to  work  to  prevent  ill-health  from  coming  on 
them  from  a  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  which  would  happen 
if  they  did  not  work  as  long  as  they  pleased ;  and  in  this  case  they 
must  work  longer  when  they  can  get  work,  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  when  they  could  not  get  work.  If  Lord  Ashley  had  taken 
eight  hours  a-day  as  the  average  during  the  year,  he  might  have 
been  right  according  to  the  general  opinion,  and  more  right  than 
he  is  at  present ;  but  he  would  have  been  still  as  far  wrong,  as 
they  might  have  wrought  twenty-four  hours  a-day  for  three  months 
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a-year  and  killed  themselves,  or  eighteen  hours  a-day  for  four 
months  a-year,  and  wrought  no  more  during  the  year.  Yet  this 
eighteen  hours  would  have  destroyed  them  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  according  to  law,  as  it  said  an  average  of  eight  hours  a-day 
during  the  year.  An  average  of  ten  hours  a-day  during  the  year 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  than  ten  hours  daily  throughout 
the  year.    (Workmen  considered  it  an  average  during  the  year.) 

There  are  many  trades  which  are  unhealthy  and  which  cut  short  What  to  le- 
life,  you  might  better  legislate  for  these,  and  prevent  them  from  gislate  for  in 
working.  There  are  miners,  there  are  those  who  work  in  lead,  who  trades« 
are  affected  with  paralysis  from  their  occupation,  and  there  are  other 
trades.  It  would  never  do  to  prohibit  them  from  working  at  their 
different  occupations  on  account  of  their  being  unhealthy  ;  but 
such  is  the  tendency  of  the  humanity  bills,  and  they  would 
throw  such  out  of  employment,  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  with- 
out starving  them  and  stopping  these  necessary  works.  They  all 
know  the  nature  and  effect  of  their  employments,  and  persist  in  them 
after  the  injurious  effects  have  taken  place,  because  all  employments 
are  overoccupied,  and  they  have  no  other  resource  but  to  starve  or 
continue  them.  But  there  are  no  employments,  whatever  may  be 
their  unhealthy  effects,  but  these  may  be  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not 
entirely,  prevented,  if  the  workman  will  only  take  and  use  the  pro- 
per precautions  ;  but  if  you  place  these  means  in  their  power,  they 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  use  them,  they  may  do  so  for  a  while, 
but  they  soon  give  them  over ;  for  instance,  colliers  will  not  be 
troubled  to  use  Davy's  lamp,  and  improvements  on  his,  which  are 
preventives  from  the  dangers  arising  by  fire  from  the  gases  in  pits  ; 
for  the  dust  going  into  their  lungs  they  could  get  respirators  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  they  would  tire  of  them,  or  if  they  went  out  of  repair 
they  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  repairing  them.  Pits  might  be 
better  ventilated,  to  prevent  the  gases  taking  effect  on  the  lungs — 
but  they  do  not  attend  to  this.  Workers  in  lead  and  paints,  and  other 
substances  prepared  with  lead  and  mercury,  by  attending  to  clean- 
liness, would  in  a  great  measure  prevent  their  bad  effects,  using 
baths  frequently,  washing  the  parts  exposed  to  the  action  of  these 
several  times  a-day,  as  before  meals — but  they  forget  to  do  it,  and 
will  not  be  troubled  to  do  it.  We  suppose  some  of  these  would  be 
the  subject  of  the  humanity  bills  next ;  but  there  is  no  use  interfer- 
ing to  stop  or  regulate  their  employments,  if  you  can  manage  to 
raise  their  wages,  and  find  out  improved  and  effectual  methods  of 
making  and  getting  the  articles,  and  of  preventing  their  injurious 
effects,  this  is  all  you  can  do,  and  the  only  thing  that  you  have  a 
right  to  interfere  with.  The  regulation  of  labour  is  to  be  highly 
reprobated,  as  illegal  and  injudicious.  It  might  be  said  that  re- 
stricting it  to  sixteen  hours  would  not  be  illegal,  it  is  as  injudicious 
as  ten  hours,  as  there  are  times  when  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours 
are  of  very  great  use  in  a  hurry,  and  workmen  are  the  best  judges 
of  this  themselves,  and  if  they  are  paid  for  it  no  one  has  a  right  to 
interfere,  but  if  masters  were  not  to  pay  them  for  extra  labour,  then 
a  law  might  be  made  regulating  it. 

This  law  is  impossible,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  all  are  concerned ;  it  is  impossi- 
if  you  keep  it  you  only  make  bad  worse,  you  only  cause  the  already  ble  to  carry 

out  the  law. 
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starving  and  famishing  to  die.    It  is  impossible  to  fix  wages  for 
ever  at  the  same  point,  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  if  you  fix  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  for  labour,  as  wages  and  goods  vary  in  good 
or  bad  years.    All  bills  for  the  purposes  of  Lord  Ashley's,  or  which 
in  principle  bear  any  resemblance  to  his,  ought  to  be  checked  and 
thrown  overboard,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  same  wages  for 
ten  hours  a-day  as  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  if  they  do  more 
work  in  fourteen  hours  they  cannot  keep  the  wages  always  the  same, 
they  must  raise  and  diminish  them.    If  they  were  to  keep  them  the 
same,  this  would  always  oblige  the  manufacturer  to  raise  the  price 
of  his  goods,  and  this  would  come  on  the  public,  who  are  not  very 
fond  of  paying  for  others,  when  they  know  that  they  can  easily 
work  without  harm  for  a  longer  time  daily,  at  any  rate  they  can  do 
it  at  rare  occasions.    Take  a  look  at  many  occupations,  how  long 
and  hard  they  work  ;  take  a  smith,  for  instance.    But  it  is  not  the 
British  public  that  they  only  sell  their  goods  to,  but  they  have  as 
good  a  market  abroad,  which  assists  to  support  her  manufacturers 
and  workmen,  and  if  they  raise  their  prices,  they  lose  this  mar- 
ket, and  they  are  not  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers, 
and  they  are  then  unable  to  give  their  workmen  any  employment, 
and  they  must  starve  wholly,  instead  of  being  in  a  starving  state  at 
some  periods.   It  is  a  law  which  will  never  work,  it  will  work  its  own 
cure  ;  but  previous  to  this  it  may  have  done  great  injury,  and  the 
manufacturers,  in  trying  to  evade  it,  will  entirely  throw  out  human 
Will  cause     labour,  by  using  in  its  stead  machinery,  or  they  will  carry  their  ma- 
manufactur-  nufactures  abroad,  as  many  have  done,  and  will  thus  learn  and 
eJ"s  t0  S°       assist  foreign  countries  in  the  best  and  quickest  modes  of  manufac- 
turing, and  beating  us.    It  is  a  law  which  clogs  all  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  one  by  which  no  manufacturer  or  other  can  succeed ; 
it  is  the  same  as  regulating  the  price  of  his  article,  whether  he  can 
afford  it  or  not ;  it  is  making  the  price  of  his  article  as  high  in  bad 
seasons  as  in  good ;  it  is  making  him  charge  a  low  price  for  his  ar- 
ticle when  he  can  get  a  high  price,  and  this  may  be  Avhen  be  has 
been  for  years  before  unsuccessful,  and  makes  him  lose  the  chance 
of  righting  and  bettering  himself ;  it  is  regulating  trade  and  its 
prices  without  considering  the  state  of  commerce  and  the  foreign 
markets.    If  you  are  supported  by  your  foreign  traffic,  and  do  not 
try  to  regulate  your  prices  to  foreign  prices ;  if  they  are  high,  and 
more  especially  if  they  are  low,  it  is  the  ruin  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  will  be  the  cause  of  ruining  and  starving  our  manufac- 
turers, workmen,  and  landed  proprietors,  and  the  sooner  such  a  law 
is  repealed  the  better,  or  any  law  which  bears  such  a  principle  of 
interference  and  compulsion,  which  would  regulate  prices  and  la- 
bour to  one  standard  through  good  years  and  through  bad,  and 
through  trade,  which  is  so  fluctuating. 

The  humane  measures  of  Lord  Ashley  and  others  bear  the  prin- 
ciple of  assisting  the  workmen,  or  the  objects  of  their  assistance, 
out  of  one  danger  which  will  not  destroy  them,  by  putting  them 
into  a  worse  danger,  without  those  assisting  knowing  it  or  thinking 
anything  about  it,  which  will  destroy  them.  Now,  they  ought  to 
provide  for  them  some  time  after  their  assistance,  and  not  see  them 
out  of  a  scrape  and  then  leave  them  ;  but  they  ought  to  see  that 
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they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  kept  clear  of  any  other  danger,  at 
least  a  greater  than  that  from  which  they  suppose  they  have  rescued 
them,  and  they  ought  to  look  well  to  the  future  to  see  if  wages  are 
always  to  be  had  for  them  as  well  as  work,  and  that  they  are  as  good 
as  they  have  left.  This  ought  to  be  all  considered  before  clearing 
them  out  of  danger,  and  not  to  wait  until  it  has  been  done,  as  preven- 
tion of  an  evil  is  better  than  its  cure. 

Note. — We  may  give  writers'  clerks  or  copying  clerks  as  an  ex- 
ample where  persons  have  to  labour  long  during  a  day, 
while  the  Courts  are  sitting,  in  order  to  finish  business,  and 
to  save  and  make  money  for  the  slack  period  when  the 
Court  rises,  wThen  they  have  little  work,  and  therefore  little 
pay  and  means  of  support. 
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CHURCH,  &c. 


In  these  days  of  enlightenment  and  scientific  improvement,  in  There  are  at 
the  political  world  there  is  nothing  but  an  everlasting  craving  for  present  no 
change.  As  soon  as  one  measure  is  discussed,  improved,  or  adopt-  J^JjJJjJj^ 
ed,  or  thrown  aside,  as  it  may  be  thought  necessary,  some  other  which  divide 
subject  or  object  is  hunted  out  and  brought  to  light,  to  keep  the  parties, 
nation  in  amusement  or  in  excitement,  and  to  employ  the  time  of 
the  Legislative  bodies.  There  are  now  no  great  topics  or  principles 
which  can  keep  in  excitement  and  attract  and  distract  the  attention 
of  the  nation,  and  occupy  the  Legislature  for  weeks  together  every 
year,  and  which  divide  the  nation  into  different  parties  against  one 
another  in  vehement,  bitter,  and  strong  opposition,  and  keep  the 
nation  at  the  same  time  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  and  for- 
ment  while  the  subject  is  debated,  as  well  as  before  and  after  it, 
and  which  even  cause  the  separation  and  estrangement  of  friends 
who  might  have  been  long  associated  with  one  another — such  was 
the  case  with  the  Reform  Bill.  All  are  now  alike  agreed  with  re- 
gard to  so  much  of  that  measure  as  has  already  been  promulgated 
and  carried  through  the  Legislature  ;  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  a 
dead  measure,  so  far  as  there  are  now  two  parties  in  the  state  with 
regard  to  it ;  however,  there  are  many  in  this  measure,  as  well  as 
in  others,  who  have  given  their  silent  acquiescence  to  the  Reform  Keform  Bill. 
Bill,  but  still  it  is  only  a  silent  consent,  it  is  not  the  acquiescence  of 
conviction,  or  of  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  its  doctrines  ;  some  from  a 
dislike  and  aversion  to  changes  and  innovations  of  all  kinds,  they 
suppose,  so  long  as  they  are  comfortable,  they  do  not  see  and  do 
not  know  why  other  people  should  not  be  the  same  way  ;  there  are 
others  who  do  not  and  did  not  approve  of  it,  as  they  believed  if  once 
the  multitude  got  a  part,  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  but 
would  go  on  seeking  and  getting  more  of  it,  until  by  its  means  they 
had  the  whole  power  of  the  country  in  their  hands,  and  would  use 
this  power  improperly  and  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  without  con- 
sidering those  who  had  the  capital  and  education,  and  who  em- 
ployed them,  and  without  their  studying  their  interests,  as  well  as 
their  own,  they  could  not  exist.  There  is  a  very  large  and  wealthy 
body  of  these  who  think  the  Reform  Bill  has  gone  far  enough,  and 
perhaps  too  far,  but  they  would  still  be  contented  if  it  were  to  re- 
main as  it  is,  and  might  call  themselves  reformers,  and  might  even 
be  heard  to  admire  and  speak  in  praise  of  the  wisdom  and  liberality 
of  such  a  measure,  which  was  requisite  to  be  given  to  a  large  and 
wealthy  class  of  the  nation,  instead  of  such  a  power  being  vested  in 
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the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  were  not  always  the  best  judges,  either 
by  wealth,  acquirements,  information,  talent,  or  education,  who  was 
the  best  person  to  be  sent  to  the  Legislature  ;  it  was  not  measures 
which  they  advocated  and  sent  to  Parliament,  it  was  the  external 
figure  of  a  man,  and  very  frequently  his  money.    It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  the  persons  who  sent  the  member  to  Parliament  fairly 
represented  the  wealthy  and  enlightened  class,  or  even  the  majority 
of  the  nation.    The  Town-councils  before  the  Reform  Bill  were  not 
composed  of  educated  men,  as  by  remembering  and  looking  at  them 
in  any  town  before  that  date,  or  even  at  the  present  time,  any  one 
will  see  they  were  not  fit  judges  who  to  elect ;  and  there  was  there- 
fore need  of  a  more  enlarged  and  enlightened  body  to  send  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  and  most  are  now  agreed  that  an  enlargement 
of  the  electors  was  necessary.    As  to  the  exact  amount  many  yet 
differ  in  opinion,  but  so  far  as  it  at  present  has  gone,  all  seem  to 
agree  in  favour  of  it,  either  by  their  open  approval  or  tacit  acqui- 
escence ;  but  as  to  the  further  extension  of  the  Reform  Bill  there  is 
little  doubt  there  will  be  great  differences  of  opinion,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  there  will  be  again  a  distinction  of  parties  with  regard 
to  its  further  extension,  or  as  some  would  say,  its  full  development ; 
as  they  consider  they  have  not  got  the  Reform  Bill,  but  only  a  trial 
or  progressive  portion  of  it,  and  that  universal  suffrage  is  the  only 
and  great  end  or  fulfilment  of  the  Reform  Bill.    It  is  likely  there 
will  be  very  great  opposition  to  this,  but  even  this  is  doubtful,  as 
measures  are  now-a-days  passed  near  the  termination  of  a  Parliament, 
as  the  members  wish  to  please  their  constituents  and  to  regain  their 
seats,  and  as  their  minds  have  been  getting  gradually  accustomed,  and 
are  getting  more  so,  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  they  at  length 
lose  sight  of  its  bad  effects,  as  they  at  one  time  considered  it  to  have, 
but  from  being  accustomed  to  hear  debates  so  often  in  its  favour, 
it  gives  them  a  lukewarmness  as  to  their  opposing  it,  and  being 
combined  with  self-interest,  they  agree  to  the  measure,  and  suppose 
that  something  will  prevent  its  injurious  effects.    However,  that  has 
yet  to  come,  and  it  may  be  very  long  before  it  does  occur,  but  at 
present  the  matter  seems  to  be  at  rest,  and  all  parties  who  do  not 
advocate  extreme  measures,  as  the  Chartists,  &c,  are  agreed  as  to 
what  already  has  been  granted,  and  so  there  is  no  division  of  par- 
ties with  regard  to  this  measure.    Thus  are  two  great  parties  merged 
into  one,  at  least  they  have  no  particular  principles  which  divide 
them,  they  may  differ  as  to  some  measure  or  the  means  by  which 
they  may  attain  it,  but  the  measure  does  not  contain  within  it  any 
of  the  great  leading  principles  of  legislation  which  affects  the  whole 
nation.    (An  extension  of  the  franchise  has  been  outvoted  the  other 
day.) 

Corn-Laws.  The  corn-laws  or  the  principles  of  free  trade  for  a  long  period 
attracted  and  divided  the  attention  of  two  large  bodies  in  the  State, 
and,  at  length,  this  measure  was  set  at  rest  by  the  majority  gaining 
it ;  but  this  measure  has  not  the  approval,  nor  the  tacit  acquies- 
cence of  all ;  there  are  still  a  large  number  who  disapprove  of  it, 
and  a  very  great  number  agreed  to  it,  not  from  conviction,  but  who 
thought  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  than  agreeing  to  it,  and 
who  did  it  because  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  their  not 
being  injured  by  the  measure  ;  we  may  easily  know  this  from  the 
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strong  opposition  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors persisted  in  giving  it ;  and  it  could  not  he  expected  that  such 
an  enlightened  and  well-educated  class,  and  such  a  well-informed 
class,  would  so  suddenly  come  round  to  agree  to  it,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances requiring  it  were  not  very  different  from  what  they  had 
been  for  years ;  nor  was  there  any  chance  of  their  being  altered  to 
allow  of  their  agreeing  with  it  ;  nor  was  there  any  new  argument 
in  its  favour ;  no  doubt  there  was  an  appearance  of  scarcity,  but 
their  opinions  were  made  up  before  this,  and  they  might  have  had 
a  suspension  of  the  corn-laws  during  a  period  of  famine  for  this 
purpose.  There  is  little  doubt,  [that  with  other  circumstances,  an 
approaching  election — the  great  and  all-powerful  changer  of  the 
principles  of  the  interested — was  a  great  means  of  furthering  and 
promoting  the  passing  of  the  measure,  as  it  is  the  means  of  many 
measures  passing,  and  no  one  can  depend  or  know  what  may  take 
place  from  this  immoral  change  of  principle,  from  a  desire  to  get 
into  Parliament,  and  from  interested  motives,  and  not  from  convic- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt,  when  a  person's  interest  is  concerned,  that 
he  is  readier  and  more  easily  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  any  mea- 
sure which  he  opposed  before  he  was  interested  in  it.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  race  to  be  more  easily  biassed  and  influenced  in 
favour  of  any  opinion  or  person  in  whom  we  have  an  interest,  and 
our  judgment  is  apt  to  be  swayed  in  favour  of  that  side  from  which 
we  are  likely  to  gain  anything ;  and  it  is  the  same  where  one  is 
constantly  annoyed  to  give  up  a  principle,  we,  in  the  same  way, 
nerve  ourselves  less  to  disprove  it  than  we  would,  either  from  an 
indolence  or  want  of  energy,  or  a  dislike,  or  from  easiness  of  tem- 
per, and  gradually  we  acquiesce  and  agree  to  it. 

Free-trade  principles,  it  might  be  said,  were  progressing  and  Progressive 
hastening  the  overthrow  of  the  corn -laws.  It  might  be  so  said  thatand  selfish 
it  might  be  a  means  of  convincing  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose  by  of  fVeTtrade 
the  corn-laws,  but  to  those  who  had  a  great  deal  to  lose,  and  from 
all  circumstances  knew  they  had  nothing  to  gain  by  their  repeal, 
this  progressing  of  the  free-trade  measures  would  have  no  progres- 
sive influence  in  making  them  agree  to  it ;  and  as  it  was  believed 
by  them  that  they  would  lose  much  by  them,  and  at  the  least  that 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  expense  and  great  toil  and  industry  in  al- 
lowing of  their  competing  with  foreign  countries.  So  long  as  this 
country  found  that  by  restricting  commerce  and  manufactures  to 
their  own  country  would  prevent  competition  abroad  with  foreign 
countries,  so  long  did  non-free-trade  principles  agree  and  seem  right 
to  all  without  exception  ;  but  so  soon  as  foreign  countries  aid  an 
embargo,  as  it  may  almost  be  termed,  on  British  manufactures,  they 
found  out  from  want  of  sale,  that  nothing  else  but  free  trade  would 
do,  that  foreign  countries  would  not  admit  their  goods,  unless  they 
gave  up  their  monopolizing  restrictions,  and  prohibitory  duties  of 
their  goods  ;  but  as  usual  it  was  too  late  :  it  was  only  done  when 
they  saw  they  could  do  no  better,  and  when  foreign  nations  saw 
that  they  could  do  better,  than  admit  them  on  free-trade  principles, 
and  it  was  the  manufacturers  themselves  and  no  others,  and  the 
workmen  themselves  and  no  others,  who  kept  up  the  prohibitory 
and  protecting  duties  on  all  foreign  goods,  and  on  their  own,  what- 
ever they  might  be.    Each  approved  of  it  in  his  own  branch  of  ma- 
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nufacture,  while  he  disapproved  of  it  in  that  of  his  neighbour,  each 
perhaps  said,  and  wished  the  foreigner  to  be  relieved  of  the  duty 
on  his  neighbour's  goods  in  this  country,  that  is,  wished  the  duty 
to  be  taken  off  foreign  goods  which  were  the  same  as  were  manu- 
factured by  his  neighbour  in  this  country,  but  which  was  a  diffe- 
rent article  from  his,  and  by  doing  so  he  would  get  his  goods  ad- 
mitted abroad  at  a  lower  duty,  by  granting  this  favour  to  foreigners 
on  his  neighbour's  goods,  or  all  the  goods  in  the  empire  which 
were  different  from  his,  so  that  he  might  be  a  gainer  ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  the  duty  reduced  to  foreign  manufacturers  on  the  goods 
which  he  manufactured,  as  he  could  not  stand  foreign  competition, 
or  it  would  greatly  diminish  his  profits,  as  it  might  happen  that  the 
foreign  article  was  superior,  and  could  be  made  cheaper  by  them, 
than  by  him.  For  instance,  he  said,  take  the  d  uty  off  lace,  and  we 
will  get  our  goods  admitted  cheap ;  but  the  lace  manufacturer 
would  not  hear  of  the  duty  being  taken  off  foreign  lace,  as  he 
would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  lace  merchant.  The 
lace  merchant,  in  turn,  says,  take  the  duty  off  foreign  silks,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  take  the  duty  off  his  goods  abroad,  &c.  Some 
said  take  the  duty  off  foreign  leather,  and  we  will  get  cheap  boots 
and  shoes ;  but  the  shoemakers  opposed  it :  some  said,  admit  fo- 
reign-made boots  and  shoes  at  a  reduced  duty,  but  the  shoemakers 
said  they  would  get  no  work,  and  would  lose  their  trade,  and  would 
require  to  turn  their  attention  to  something  else,  as  they  could  not 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  shoes,  as  labour  and  leather 
was  so  much  cheaper  abroad,  and  they  said  take  the  duty  off  any 
thing  but  leather  and  boots  and  shoes,  or  I  will  not  be  able  to  live. 
In  the  same  way  some  said,  admit  hats  of  foreign  manufacture  ; 
the  hat  manufacturer  opposed  it,  but  wished  for  free  trade  in  every 
thing  else.  The  glover  in  the  same  way.  And  butter  and  cheese 
were  also  wished  to  be  reduced,  but,  of  course,  the  agriculturist 
said,  any  thing  but  these.  There  was  a  cry  for  free  trade  in  butcher 
meat ; — all  the  butchers  and  graziers  in  the  land  cried  out  against 
it,  and  never  thought  that  butcher  meat  would  become  an  article  of 
free  trade,  although  they  had  cried  out  for  reduced  duties  on  other 
things,  and  because  it  might  not  go  by  the  name  of  a  free-trade  re- 
duction, they  might  fancy  it  was  not  free  trade,  but  as  soon  as  it 
came  to  themselves,  under  whatever  name,  they  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  free  trade  which  they  had  so  much  approved  of  in  the 
case  of  others,  but  disapproved  of  in  their  own  case,  and  when  it 
went  under  the  name  of  free  trade. 
Free  trade  *s  ^ne  same  with  everything  else.    So  long  as  any  measure 

only  when  we  does  not  personally  affect  any  one,  they  cry  out  for  free  trade  in 
cannot  do  any  every  other  trade  except  their  own,  and  oppose  it  loudly  when  it 
better.  affects  their  own,  which  it  somehow  or  other  never  entered  into 

their  head,  that  it  would  ever  become  a  subject  for  free  trade,  but 
some  kind  neighbouring  trade,  who  were  once  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  but  when  they  got  free  trade  to  affect  their  business,  they 
thought  that  as  they  were  injured,  that  the  others,  by  being  also 
included,  might  improve  their  branch  and  trade  generally,  and  the 
country,  and  if  it  did  not  it  would  not  injure  themselves,  and  thus 
has  free  trade  progressed.  Every  one  thought  it  very  good,  and 
requisite  for  every  one  but  themselves,  and  disapproving  of  it  in 
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their  own  particular  case,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  injured  by  it,'  as 
they  thought,  they  wish  free  trade  in  its  most  extended  scale,  and 
many  cry  out  for  it  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  but  that 
they  are  to  get  everything  cheaper  by  it,  and  free  trade  being  an 
effect  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  it  gives  a  freer  choice  of  members,  as 
they  have  the  power  to  elect  them  and  make  them  vote  as  they 
please.  And  thus  all  wished  for  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  means  of 
getting  everything  cheap. 

It  is  the  interest  of  all  States,  and  of  new  States,  that  is,  also 
States  new  or  young  in  manufacturing,  to  protect  their  manufac- 
tures. If  they  compete  with  an  old  and  wealthy  manufacturing 
State  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  can  get  above  them,  if  ever  they 
do  it  (we  have  no  precedent  of  a  new  State  competing  on  equal 
terms  with  an  old  manufacturing  State),  as  they  are  able  to  sell 
cheaper,  and  give  a  better  article,  and  finish  the  article  better,  finer, 
and  more  elegantly,  as  well  as  tastefully,  than  the  new  manufactur- 
ing State,  and  the  old  State  causes  the  total  ruin  of  the  new  State's 
manufactures,  or  brings  depression  or  perhaps  great  loss  to  the 
new  State,  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  manufactures  as  a  source  of 
wealth,  and  as  a  means  of  employing  her  people  ;  no  country  finds 
it  its  interest  to  allow  of  goods  of  the  same  workmanship,  material, 
and  species  on  an  equal  footing  with  her  own,  unless  it  be  by  get- 
ting another  duty  diminished,  as  a  reciprocal  favour  for  one  re- 
ceived ;  but  so  long  as  any  State  has  a  superiority  in  any  branch 
of  manufacture,  she  seldom,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  allows  a 
foreign  State  to  enter  an  article  of  the  same  kind  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  wTith  her  own ;  it  is  only  admitted  when  her  own  su- 
periority is  on  the  wane,  and  by  this  time  she  cannot  outsell  in  that 
country  the  article  of  their  own  manufacture ;  but  so  long  as  she 
can  undersell  them,  she  does  not  admit  them  on  equal  terms,  as  she 
prevents  and  keeps  down  their  manufactures  ;  nor  does  she  admit 
an  old-established  foreign  article  to  compete  with  an  article  of  the 
same  kind  newly  established  by  her,  until  she  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  foreign  article  in  excellence,  and  price,  or  when  some 
greater  favour  is  expected,  as  getting  another  article  reduced  to  a 
greater  extent,  which  is  likely  to  cover  the  loss  of  the  article  re- 
duced or  admitted ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  article  is  admitted,  although 
it  may  injure  the  same  article  of  our  own  manufacture,  because  we 
may  get  some  other  articles  admitted  into  the  foreign  country, 
which  more  than  counterbalances  this  loss,  and  as  it  contains,  and 
supports  greater,  and  more  important,  and  requisite  interests  than 
the  article  given  up ;  but  unless  each  fancies  in  this  way  or  other, 
that  each  is  to  be  benefited,  the  one  will  not  give,  or  yield  any  bene- 
fit to  the  other  ; — one  branch  of  trade  cries  out  against  it  and  an- 
other wishes  it,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  all,  without  to  a  certain 
extent,  sacrificing  some,  and  we  must  not  look  to  the  single  and 
selfish,  but  to  the  general  interest  and  benefit  in  the  regulating  of 
free-trade. 

The  next  great  subject  for  a  division  of  parties,  and  for  party  Religion  the; 
warfare,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  nex.t  Sreat 
dispute,  ill-will,  party  rancour,  animosity,  and  one  which 

wm  subject  that 

estrange  neighbours  and  friends  from  one  another,  more  than  any  divide  parties, 
other  subject  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  political  world.  It 
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is  one  which  causes  great  heart-burnings  and  strifes  among  friends, 
and  has  done  so,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  although  it  ought  not 
to  do  so  when  discussed  by  those  of  opposite  opinions  in  private,  but 
more  especially  in  public.  This  is  the  subject  of  religion.  It  seems  to 
be  the  nature  and  tendency  of  religion,  that  where  there  is  a  diffe- 
rence in  its  worship,  there  is  a  want  of  the  same  sociality  and  brother- 
hood, as  where  the  kind  of  worship  is  the  same,  even  where  there 
is  very  little  difference  of  principle  ;  yet  such  causes  a  closer  con- 
nection between  those  who  frequent  the  same  worship,  than  between 
those  who  frequent  different  kinds  of  worship ;  but  where  the 
separation  is  wide  and  far  asunder,  there  is  an  immense  distance  in 
the  relative  friendship  and  sociality  of  the  worshippers,  even  in  the 
same  kind  of  worship.  Members  attending  different  congregations, 
sympathize  and  associate  more  with  those  of  their  own  church, 
than  those  of  the  other  with  whom  they  may  be  as  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  separa- 
tion, or  interference  in  any  way,  of  one  body  over  another,  should 
give  rise  to  great  latitude  of  feeling.  The  religious  feeling  is  one 
which  throws  aside,  and  passes  by  all  other  political  states  to  effect 
its  purpose,  but  it  does  not  heedlessly  overthrow  now-a-days  what 
is  right,  with  thoughtless  zeal  to  gain  and  attain  its  own  purpose, 
but  being  mellowed,  and  chastened  by  the  true  religious  principles 
which  modern  times,  and  truer  religious  principles  teach,  that  is, 
being  less  affected  with  fanaticism  and  religious  zeal,  which,  with- 
out education  and  without  thinking,  heedlessly  drives  everything 
before  it,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  and  this  to  attain  its  own  object  which 
it  has  in  view,  and  every  thing  else  that  comes  in  its  way  and  opposes 
it,  it  holds  to  be  blasphemous  and  not  scriptural,  and  right  to 
destroy  to  gain  their  object,  considering  that  religion  in  most  kinds 
of  worship  at  the  present  day,  but  not  all,  is  attended  with  less  of 
the  fanatic  spirit  than  in  old  times.  There  is  not  so  much  likeli- 
hood of  there  being  so  much  rancour  as  there  used  to  be ;  but  still 
it  is  apt  yet  in  our  own  day  to  give  up  a  true  political  principle,  in 
support  of  their  own  religious  principles,  when  it  is  in  opposition 
to  them,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  when  there  is  a  separation,  that 
there  will  be  a  separation  of  friendship,  and  of  fellowship ;  but 
where  there  is  a  withdrawal  of  that  which  causes  the  loss,  or  decay, 
or  destruction  of  their  worship,  and  of  that  of  so  many  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  doubt  there  will  be  great  estrangement 
of  friendship,  and  a  giving  up  of  political  principles,  in  support  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Church  under  which  they,  and  theirs,  for  ge- 
nerations have  been  brought  up,  and  have  prospered  and  nourished, 
and  which  has  stood  so  long,  yet  so  pure,  and  which  has  done  so 
much  good  since  the  kingdom  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  im- 
proved, and  really  to  have  been  a  kingdom,  and  the  Church  in  which 
our  ancestors,  and  we,  have  been  brought  up  and  trained. 
Church  of  In  these  days  of  craving  for  something  new — in  these  days  when 
Scotland,  and  an  means  are  tried  to  get  money,  whoever  is  to  be  at  the  expense, 
tionaofPtherre-and  everJone  as  ne  is  bereft  joins  with  the  depredators,  and  envious, 
venues  of  Es-  ana<  covetous,  looks  out  for  another  object  to  get  money  from,  or 
tablishments.  make  alike  with  themselves,  and  these  have  now  found  out,  as  there 
is  no  particular  object  to  attract  the  political  world — they  have 
found  out  an  object,  which  as  a  whole,  is  possessed  of  great  wealth, 


but  it  exerts  no  great  political  influence.  It  has  certainly  within  it- 
self great  political  influence,  but  it  is  not  according  to  its  doctrines 
to  use  them,  and  it  does  not  do  so,  unless  in  behalf  of  itself  as  con- 
nected with  religion.  The  Church  of  Scotland  does  not,  any  Church 
ought  not,  to  use  its  religious  influence  in  support  of  any  political 
measure,  unless  it  is  connected  with  religion  or  education.  A  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  ought  not  to  intermeddle  either  himself,  or  he 
ought  not  to  influence  others,  as  to  political  matters,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  mildly,  gently,  and  in  a  religious  spirit,  repressing  all 
measures  which  have  a  tendency  to  appropriate  property,  as  divi- 
sion of  property  and  such  like  measures  as  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  faith  or  religion :  such  are  the  only  political  sub- 
jects with  which  he  ought  to  meddle.  He  ought  no  doubt  to  teach 
them  moderation,  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  calmness  of  temper,  in 
all  their  dealings/political  as  well  as  others,  and  to  bear  and  for- 
bear with  those  to  whom  they  may  be  opposed.  Some  have  said 
they  might  advocate  such  a  measure  as  the  corn-law  if  they  thought 
the  poor  required  it ;  but  we  think  they  ought  only  to  have  preached 
to  them  to  be  submissive  to  their  lot,  and  to  try  all  means  which 
have  not  an  evil  or  dangerous  tendency,  to  attain  their  object — to 
try  and  persuade  others  with  coolness,  and  without  party  feeling 
and  animosity.  We  think  there  are  always  plenty  without  clergy- 
men to  carry  on  and  debate  such  measures,  which  are  not  always 
debated  with  a  calm  and  tempered  state  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  more 
seemly  for  a  clergyman  not  to  be  seen  engaged  in  such  a  worldly 
and  ill-looking  strife.  He  ought  rather  to  be  a  peacemaker,  and 
one  who  ought  to  try  to  soothe  and  calm  the  evil  spirits  of  parties 
than  to  be  a  sharer  in  them,  and  perhaps  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  set  and  shew  an  example  of  glaring  animosity  and  ran- 
cour to  his  flock  ;  and  by  contemptuous  language  to  his  opponents, 
only  shew  in  the  loss  of  dignity  and  respect  which  his  character 
requires  him  to  preserve  in  his  demeanour  to  all,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  his  flock,  although  the  subject  may  be  one  which  favours 
the  political  principles  of  his  flock,  yet  it  causes  a  loss  of  respect  in 
their  eyes.  It  may  not  be  noticeable,  but  still  there  is  the  feeling, 
and  the  more  it  is  indulged  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  perceived, 
and  to  destroy  much  of  his  usefulness. 

For  more  than  a  year  there  have  been  open  and  public  notices,  General  pro- 
both  in  writing  and  on  the  hustings,  of  a  resolution  to  do  away  with  gressive 
the  endowments  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  other  State  causes  for 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    There  used  to  be  whis-  ^th^EsTa^ 
pers  now  and  then  about  the  monstrosity  of  having  an  endowed  blisbments. 
Church,  but  they  were  few  and  far  between,  and  were  only  heard, 
but  no  attention  paid  to  them,  as  such  an  event  was  not  thought 
likely  to  happen,  or  merely  as  if  it  had  been  said  in  jest.  Some 
may  fancy  a  number  of  years  ago  that  there  was  a  great  outcry 
about  Establishments ;  but  this  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
away  writh  Establishments  which  existed  (we  speak  with  regard  to 
the  Scotch  Church),  it  was  a  great  clamour  raised  by  the  Secession 
branches  of  the  Scotch  Church,  who  had  separated  from  the  mother 
Church.    The  Secession  Church  is  very  closely  allied  to  it  in  all  its 
principles  ;  but  that  of  all  its  members  having  a  right  to  choose 
their  own  ministers,  instead  of  having  them  appointed  by  a  patron, 
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or  single  person,  and  also  in  paying  their  ministers'  stipend  by  a 
voluntary  subscription  from  its  members,  and  from  the  rents  arising 
from  the  seats,  instead  of  having  an  endowment  from  the  land  of 
the  State,  or  country  rather,  as  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
has.    At  the  time  of  their  secession  they  agreed  to  the  principle  of 
an  endowed  Established  Church  ;  but  in  course  of  time  getting  more 
separated  from  the  close  association  of  the  same  brotherhood,  they, 
like  others,  finding  that  they  had  to  support  their  ministers,  and 
being  scarcely  able  to  do  that,  became  envious  of  the  fixed  and  per- 
manent nature  of  the  Established  ministers,  and  the  superior  status 
they  held  perhaps  as  much  as  any  thing  else,  or  it  might  be  from 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  give  them  endowments,  or,  in  some 
cases,  as  much  assistance  as  they  might  require  for  some  special 
purposes  at  rare  times,  and  from  such  causes  as  these,  the  Secession 
ministers  and  their  flocks  wished  all  to  be  alike,  and  said  it  was  un- 
scriptural  to  have  endowments  from  the  State.    This  was  after  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ministers  and  people  were  trying  to  get  an  in- 
creased number  of  endowments,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a 
number  of  new  churches,  to  supply  the  want  of  accommodation  in 
the  present  churches,  from  the  great  increase  of  members,  since  the 
first  origin  of  the  Church,  or  from  the  great  number  of  members 
attracted  to  the  churches,  from  the  district  becoming  more  populous. 
On  hearing  of  this  attempt  to  get  more  endowments,  the  Secession 
Church  especially,  as  well  as  others,  strongly  opposed  such  a  per- 
manent grant,  and,  disapproving  of  it,  they  took  the  name  of  Vo- 
luntaries, from  their  only  approving  of  their  ministers  being  paid 
their  stipends  from  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  but  even  although 
they  disapproved  of  and  opposed  such  a  grant,  they  shewed  no  at- 
tempt or  inclination  at  that  time  to  do  away  with  the  old  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  in  time,  from  the  heart- 
burnings arising  between  the  Established  and  the  Secession  clergy, 
the  last  at  length  disapproved  of  State  permanent  endowments,  or 
a  church  whose  revenues  are  derived  from  the  country ;  but  we 
never  heard  publicly  in  addresses  to  constituencies  till  lately,  of  any 
attempts  to  do  do  away  with  the  endowments  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  but  as  it  is  now  publicly  spoken  of,  and  as  there  are  many, 
who  are  not  very  religiously  inclined,  and  who  never  think  about 
religion  as  having  any  connection  with  the  good  and  well-being  of 
the  State,  and  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  means  that  a 
State  has  of  governing  and  ruling  tranquilly,  and  at  little  expense, 
a  nation.    We  have  no  doubt  that  many  who  are  young,  even  the 
old,  will,  rather  than  lose  their  chance  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  give 
up  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church,  and  as  they  do  not  value 
religion  as  a  means,  and  as  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  means, 
of  governing  and  ruling  a  nation,  and  as  they  perhaps  do  not  care 
for  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  they  will  vote  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Established  Church.    We  ourselves  have  heard  young  candi- 
dates, and  one  especially,  who  was  brought  forward  by  a  party  very 
respectable  and  religious,  for  other  reasons  than  that  of  endowments, 
and  who  were  not  aware  of  his  opinions  with  regard  to  endow- 
ments, but  it  seems  when  he  came  on  the  platform,  he  was  a  sincere 
admirer  of  endowments,  and  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  Epis- 
copalian religion,  and  was  a  titled  gentleman.    He  at  first  approved 
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of  endowments,  but  on  some  one  asking  him  whether  he  would  do 
away  with  Establishments  if  he  were  elected,  he  shuffled  and  stam- 
mered a  while,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  at  length  said 
he  would  do  away  with  the  Irish  Church  after  a  time,  but  he  would 
preserve  the  churches  (the  buildings).  At  length,  being  closer 
questioned,  he  said  he  had  really  never  thought  of  the  matter;  but 
on  still  being  questioned,  he  said  he  would  do  away  with  endow- 
ments belonging  to  the  Established  Church.  It  was  rather  quick 
work,  to  make  up  his  mind  on  such  an  important  question,  in  a  mi- 
nute, from  a  person  who  had  such  a  veneration  for  the  Church, 
and  had  friends,  or  acquaintances  bishops.  It  only  shews  what  we 
have  to  expect.  We  know  of  another  who  at  first  said  he  would 
support  endowments,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after,  when  he  thought  he 
would  get  more  voters,  he  came  to  the  opinion  that  he  would  do 
away  with  endowments.  This  only  shews  that  we  are  not  to  de- 
pend on  the  length  of  time  that  the  Church  has  been  established, 
and  the  great  good  she  has  done,  nor  to  the  good  feelings  of  the 
people  towards  her,  especially  those  who  are  opposed  to  her  in  the 
principle  of  endowments,  and  who  support  their  Church  by  volun- 
tary contributions ;  and  as  they  are  a  large  and  influential  body, 
and  as  there  are  many  persons  who  will  do  any  thing  to  get  into 
Parliament,  and  would  vote  as  they  wished ;  and  as  there  are 
many  respectable  members  of  Parliament  who  advocate  Volun- 
tary principles,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  who  value 
the  future  welfare,  spiritual  and  religious,  as  well  as  the  future 
happiness  of  the  people  of  Scotland  and  the  empire,  that  early,  safe, 
and  sure  measures  and  precautions  ought  to  be  taken,  to  prevent 
such  a  great  injury  happening,  or  being  permitted. 

Establishments  or  endowments  for  churches  and  religious  pur-  Origin  of  Es- 
poses  have  their  origin  in  the  time  of  the  Jews,  who  had  so  much  tablishments. 
of  the  fruits  and  products  of  the  soil  alloted  for  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, and  so  far  as  we  have  scriptural  notice  of  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  this  was  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  We  have  also  the  first  fruits  dedicated  to  religion,  where 
there  was  a  worship  of  idols  or  images,  and  it  was  requisite  for 
them  to  give  these  to  support  the  priesthood  and  the  temples  ;  there 
seems  to  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  law  of  nature,  perpetual 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  where  man  had  any  intellect  above  the 
animal  creation,  to  lay  aside  and  give  certain  regular  gifts  to  the 
services  of  religion,  whatever  kind  it  might  be  ;  such  may  be  called 
endowments,  in  whatever  shape  they  were  given;  it  seems  that 
whatever  was  the  kind  of  religion,  or  whatever  the  state  of  civi- 
lization of  the  country,  the  priesthood  or  ministers  of  religion  were 
always  the  first  that  were  served. 

We  date  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- Origin  of  the 
land  from  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  and  her  son  James,  Scotch  Esta- 
king  of  England  and  Scotland.    It  had  its  first  permanent  settle- blishment. 
ment  in  his  reign,  and  the  permanent  endowment  had  its  origin  in 
his  reign.    It  is  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  finally  overturned  and  superseded  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  but  the  revenues  did  not  descend  on  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  first,  as  they  were  seized  in  the  confusion  and  tur-  Right  of  the 
moil  of  the  times  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  crown,  Church  to  hq 
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who  distributed  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  monasteries,  abbeys, 
and  different  branches  of  religion,  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  espoused  the  Protestant  cause,  many  of  whom  did  so  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  revenues,  but 
the  Protestant  clergy  got  no  part  of  them  at  that  time,  or  any  per- 
manent revenue  for  some  time  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  there  were  then  certain  portions  of  the  land 
appropriated  to  the  Church  by  James,  Queen  Mary's  son.  The 
revenues  of  these  abbacies  and  monasteries  being  spread  over  the 
whole  land,  and  having  their  origin  from  a  grant  by  some  pious 
and  beneficent  individuals,  and  from  the  different  sovereigns  of 
Scotland  at  different  periods,  and  from  accumulations  of  the  diffe- 
rent religious  communities  themselves,  and  Protestantism  being  now 
a  law  of  the  land,  the  revenues  granted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
could  not  be  said  to  be  taken,  or  wrested  from  any  one,  or  at  any 
one's  expense,  but  had  belonged  to  the  Church  from  time  immemo- 
rial ;  it  might  be  said  they  were  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  where  almost  all  turned  Protestants,  it  could  only  be  said  to 
be  the  substitution  of  one  Church  for  another,  and  the  same  lands 
suited  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and  that  they  were  got  at  the 
expense  of  no  one,  not  even  the  nation,  the  only  difference  being, 
that  they  had  not  so  large  revenues  as  the  Romanists  had,  and  that, 
because  a  portion,  and  a  very  large  one,  was  seized  by  the  nobility, 
and  remain  with  some  of  them  to  this  day,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
said  that  they  belonged  to  the  State,  and  that  it  burdened  the  State 
to  support  the  possessors  of  them,  whether  they  be  the  descendants 
of  those  who  got  them  or  not ;  part  of  them  were  retained  by  the 
Crown,  and  part  given  by  the  Crown  to  individuals,  and  to  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  being  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Crown  and  the  country,  on  account  of  the  good  derived  from  it  by 
all,  all  found  it  their  interest  to  take  care  of>  and  preserve  the  por- 
tion got  by  the  Church,  as  she  was  not  able  to  protect  herself,  and 
thus  the  union  between  the  two  has  been  derived  and  continued, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  revenues  has  been  managed, 
and  protected  by  the  individuals  who  seized  it,  or  got  a  gift  of  it ; 
or  else  if  the  Crown  and  State  had  been  benefited  by  it,  they  would 
have  also  managed  that,  and  would  not  have  alienated  it  any  more 
than  that  of  the  Church,  and  it  would  have  been  called  State  pro- 
perty to  this  day,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  the  Church,  with  as 
good  a  right ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  belong  to  the  State, 
or  to  be  derived  from  the  State,  and  it  therefore  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  burden  on  the  State,  as  it  was  merely  property  which  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  who  undertook  and  con- 
tinued the  charge  from  its  being  useful  to  it,  and  who  prevented, 
for  this  reason,  its  revenues  from  being  alienated  or  squandered, 
and  it  was  only  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes.  It  only  shews 
how  the  rest  of  the  Church  property  and  revenue  has  been  derived 
at  first  by  private  donations  and  gifts,  and  how,  as  it  has  accumu- 
lated and  been  got,  it  has  come  under  the  protection,  guardianship, 
or  trusteeship  of  the  State,  and  been  considered  State  property,  al- 
though the  State  was  never  at  any  expense  in  acquiring  it,  or  ra- 
ther it  never  acquired  it ;  it  might  rather  be  said  that  it  took  from 
it,  and  kept  for  itself,  as  well  as  gave  to  others  what  did  not  belong 
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to  it ;  it  might  never  have  been  gotten  if  it  had  belonged  to  the 
State ;  it  is  different  from  the  poor-law,  which  is  a  tax  raised  or 
diminished  as  circumstances  may  require  ;  the  Church  revenue  is 
fixed  and  is  the  same,  but  the  particular  property  has  merged,  been 
joined,  or  mixed,  or  annexed  with  .  he  whole  property  of  the  country, 
instead  of  being  separate  or  distinct,  as  it  at  first  was,  and  this  has 
arisen  and  been  done  from  purposes  of  convenience  to  the  Church, 
and  profit  as  well  as  convenience  to  the  proprietor  for  being  at  the 
trouble  of  its  management,  the  portion  of  the  Church  being  entailed 
on  the  Church,  whoever  possesses  the  lands.  During  Charles  the 
First's  reign,  Charles  the  Second's  and  his  brother  James's  reign  ; 
the  Episcopalians  appropriated  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  their  own  purposes,  but  during  the  reign  of  Mary  and 
Anne,  they  were  placed  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Voluntaries  that  endowments  are  un-  Endowments 
scriptural,  that  is  to  say  State  endowments.  There  has  been  some  Scriptural  or 
mistake  or  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  who  have  opposed  allnot- 
endowments,  whether  by  private  individuals,  or  by  the  State. 
However,  we  know  that  there  are  some  who  make  a  distinction, 
and  are  not  confused,  and  who  do  not  make  and  believe  them  to 
be  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  they  think  it  better  for  congregations 
to  subscribe  yearly  in  support  of  their  religion  and  minister,  as  by 
doing  so  it  keeps  up,  and  gives  them  a  greater  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  they  might  take  a  less  interest  in 
it,  as  they  wish  to  see  their  money  well  and  properly  used.  They 
might  for  this  purpose  have  a  partial  endowment,  and  a  partial 
yearly  voluntary  subscription,  and  this  would  answer  all  ends,  and 
especially  a  partial  endowment  would  be  a  state  of  preparation  in 
times  of  want  and  scarcity.  If  they  wished  to  give  more,  it  might 
be  done  for  missionary,  educational,  or  charitable  purposes.  As  to 
endowments  being  unscriptural  from  our  reading  of  Scripture,  and 
from  the  general  principles  of  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  only  the 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  more  scriptural  than  not. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  the  firstlings  of  the  beasts ;  we 
read  also  of  tithes  of  land,  tithes  of  the  herd.  The  priests  had 
first-fruits  of  wine,  and  wheat  the  best,  and  these  were  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Jews.  This  is  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Voluntaries  would  say  that  it  is  not  binding ;  but  the  com- 
mandments are  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  so  are  tithes. 
The  New  Testament  does  not  forbid  it,  and  they  had  it  not,  because 
the  Church  was  in  its  infancy,  and  was  only  in  a  missionary  state. 
It  was  scattered  here  and  there,  and  had  no  permanent  footing 
with  any  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it  was,  and  it  was  in  general 
rather  in  opposition  to  the  general  feelings,  and  from  the  adherents 
being  few,  and  most  generally  poor,  they  never  thought  of  a  per- 
manent provision,  as  it  also  could  not  be  had  with  safety  in  such 
troublous  times,  and  the  churches  were  not  in  a  secure  and  settled 
state,  and  had  not  had  time  to  think  of  it  when  the  last  book  of  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  and  for  some  time  after ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  Christian  religion  became  more  settled,  and  on  a  sure  and 
firm  basis,  and  when  it  became  general,  and  was  the  religion  of  a 
whole  people,  according  to  the  natural,  and  requisite  nature,  and 
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tendency  of  the  human  race,  a  permanent  provision  was  made  for 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  times  have  not  yet  made  it  requisite 
to  do  away  with  such  a  means  of  permanently  preserving,  and  keep- 
ing up  religion  amongst  the  people,  as  they  are  liable  to  want  the 
means,  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  keep  it  up,  and  it  is  useful  to 
them  and  to  others  when  they  require  it,  and  are  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Where  there  is  an  endowment  it  is  always  per- 
fect, and  in  a  healthy  vigorous  state  to  administer  religion,  and 
does  not  decay  or  fall  to  the  ground,  or  shew  forth  its  doctrines  in 
an  imperfect  and  ruinous  state,  and  religion  does  not  wither  or 
nourish,  as  individuals  may^or  may  not  feel  inclined  to  be  religious 
or  not,  or  as  they  may  be  stimulated  by  knowing  that  they  are 
under  the  observation  of  a  permanent  and  flourishing  church, 
which  is  a  great  means  of  stimulating  and  exciting  Voluntary 
Churches,  and  preserving  them,  which  might  not  be  the  case  if 
they  had  not  this  always  in  view  before  them ;  and  as  an  example, 
both  are  useful  to  the  other,  in  preserving  each  simple  and  reli- 
gious. 

The  general  morality  and  principles  of  the  Scripture,  as  well  as 
any  legible  authority  in  the  Scriptures,  openly  shew  that  it  is  more 
in  accordance  with  Scripture,  that  we  should  always  be  in  a  state  of 
constant  preparation  to  supply  the  wants  of  religion,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  administer,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  deficient  or  imperfect, 
or  not  be  had  from  chance,  and  the  want  of  means,  or  caprice  of 
weak,  frail,  and  changeable,  and  vain  human  mortals.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  general  principle  of  State,  and  all  other  endowments 
is  wrong,  and  they  say  that  congregations  are  more  attentive  and 
less  lukewarm  to  the  interests  of  religion,  if  they  regularly  assist 
in  paying  the  stipend  of  a  clergyman.  They  may  be  so,  but 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  prevent  a  congregation 
from  being  permanent,  and  the  minister  may  be  left  without  sup- 
port, as  some  of  his  wealthiest,  and  best  hearers  may  be  cut  off 
one  way  or  another,  by  death,  or  by  a  decrease  of  religious  zeal, 
or  it  may  be  the  want  of  means,  or  from  its  being  a  poor  con- 
gregation, and  from  the  church  being  heavily  debted.  A  very 
great  and  crying  shame  this  last  to  voluntary  congregations  in 
allowing  such  a  thing,  building  a  church  without  the  means  of 
paying  for  it,  when  they  might  have  joined  another  congrega- 
tion, and  both  in  one  might  have  done  great  good  in  the  cause 
of  religion  ;  but  singly  they  are  doing  harm  to  religion,  and  setting 
a  bad  example  to  all,  and  in  being  more  unscriptural  by  taking  on 
debt  and  remaining  so,  and  imperfectly  administering  religion,  and 
keeping  themselves  and  their  clergyman  in  an  unworthy  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  well  as  not  giving  him  the  proper  sup- 
port which  his  station  and  usefulness  require,  and  of  which  a  true 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  more  worthy  than  any  other, 
but  which  he  is  not  likely  to  get,  unless  he  has  at  least  a  part  of  his 
stipend  fixed  by  an  endowment;  if  he  has  not  this,  his  stipend  can- 
not always  be  depended  on.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  to  be 
prepared  for  any  adverse  circumstances  that  may  occur,  to  hinder 
the  due,  and  proper,  and  sufficient  remuneration,  of  one  who  holds 
such  an  important  and  holy  office,  and  one  who  is  the  adviser  and 
friend  of  all  who  hear  him,  on  a  subject  which  is  of  such  vital  im- 
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portance  to  the  welfare  of  all,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is 
to  come,  and  as  he  guides  and  directs,  and  reminds  and  teaches  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  duties  and  principles  which  are  to  guide  and 
direct  them  through  every  sphere  of  the  world,  and  through  all 
ages  of  life,  and  thus  keeps  them,  and  preserves  them  from  dishon- 
ouring, or  breaking  any  of  the  moral  ties  and  obligations  between 
man  and  man,  and  also  directs,  and  makes  them  walk  and  act  up- 
rightly in  the  daily  transactions  of  this  life,  and  he  is  one  who  con- 
soles, and  assists  them  in  the  time  of  trouble  and  affliction.  It  is 
therefore  right  and  incumbent  on  all,  and  scriptural,  that  such  a  per- 
son ought  to  have  a  sure  and  permanent  support,  and  one  befitting  his 
holy,  and  dignified  and  most  worthy  station,  education,  and  calling. 
If  you  once  appoint  him  to  be  your  pastor,  it  is  you  who  are  to 
blame  if  he  turns  out  different  from  what  you  expected,  as  you 
ought  to  have  inquired  better  after  his  character,  principles,  and  ac- 
quirements ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  any  to  turn  him  off,  or 
leave  him  unsupported,  from  any  dislike,  whim,  or  fancy  ;  this  by 
some  has  been  a  cause  of  wishing  to  make,  and  to  keep  clergymen 
under  the  power  of  their  congregations,  if  he  should  be  wayward, 
or  differ  from  them  ;  but  this  is  a  very  hurtful  notion  and  measure, 
as  it  takes  from  a  clergyman  his  independency  and  self-respect,  and 
the  free  use  of  his  opinions  and  usefulness,  where  it  is  necesssary 
and  requisite,  although  in  opposition  to  the  worldly  opinions  of  his 
flock.  If  there  is  anything  truly  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  your 
church  or  the  Scriptures,  you  have  always  redress  for  such  in  your 
church-courts,  but  if  it  is  anything  else,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  wTill 
happen,  as  he  will  demean  himself,  as  his  education,  and  the  holiness 
and  responsibility  of  his  calling  clearly  indicate,  that  he  will  not  likely 
act  contrary  to  what  is  right,  or  you  would  not  appoint  him,  whether 
he  was  endowed  or  unendowed,  after  he  has  left  a  better  situation,  or 
as  good,  and  it  may  be  where  he  was  respected  and  would  have  con- 
tinued to  be  so.  Besides,  he  has  a  right  to  be  treated  well,  and  to 
receive  a  stipend,  which  will  allow  of  his  supporting  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  sphere  in  which  you  have  placed  him  and  his  family, 
and  to  associate  with  you  as  an  equal.  His  education  having  been 
one  of  considerable  length,  and  one  of  great  expense,  it  is  one  which 
allows  him  to  associate  with  the  first  of  the  land — it  is  one  which 
makes  him  superior  to  most  of  you,  if  not  all,  and  one,  which  from 
its  expensiveness,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  at  in  acquiring 
it,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  remuneration  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  and  those  amongst  whom  he  is  to  minister  and  asso- 
ciate, and  also  for  the  present,  and  future  wants  of  his  family,  who 
are  to  be  brought  up  and  left  with  some  future  provision,  if  death 
should  bereave  them  of  their  parent. 

Establishments  or  endowed  churches,  of  whatever  kind,  either  from  Establish- 
having  a  tithe  off  the  country  or  endowed  by  private  individuals,  are  ments  of  vital 
of  vital  importance  to  the  spiritual  welfare,  and  the  general  good  of  importance  to 
the  country,  and  of  the  district  where  such  churches  are  situated.  Country6 
An  endowed  church  is  a  perpetual,  or  never-failing  fountain  or 
spring,  from  whence  at  all  times,  and  during  all  seasons  there  is  a 
never  failing  supply  of  religion,  and  public  good  to  be  derived ;  it 
is  a  constant  source  and  means  of  supply,  from  whence  branches  to 
all  parts  are  constantly  to  be  had,  and  are  perpetually  pouring  forth 
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religion  and  spiritual  welfare  to  all,  and  are  ever  ready  to  flow 
during  all  seasons  and  times,  and  changes  of  opinion  and  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  being  of  a  permanent  nature,  they  may  be  altered  easily, 
if  required,  to  any  improvements  that  may  be  required,  or  that  may 
take  place,  or  any  better  or  clearer  explanations  of  their  doctrines. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Church,  it  seems  to  have  been  laid 
Purity  and  down  on  principles  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  in  such  exact  accord - 
the  Scotch°f  ance  w^  tne  Senera^  principles  of  Scripture,  that  through  all  changes 
Church  an(^  secessions,  and  in  these  off-shoots  or  branches,  as  the  secessions 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  be  termed,  as  they  have  the  same, 
doctrines,  and  as  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  their  expound- 
ings and  expositions  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  Christianity 
(except  what  is  common  to  different  individuals),  and  which  in  the 
case  of  either  have  suffered  no  alteration  since  the  days  of  the  great 
Scottish  Beformer,  John  Knox,  unless  in  some  minor  points,  which 
are  not  of  any  great  consequence.  Such  being  the  case,  the  system 
of  the  Scottish  Church  must  be  almost  perfect,  and  it  might  be  that 
any  falling  off  might  take  place,  from  their  clergy  being  too  remiss, 
and  relax  in  enforcing  the  truths  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  which  may 
be  disagreeable  to  some  of  their  congregation,  from  their  being 
more  refined  and  delicate  and  less  religious,  from  wealth,  &c,  or 
they  may  be  less  strict  in  their  private  duties  themselves,  and  in  try- 
ing to  keep,  preserve  and  enforce  them  on  their  congregations.  It  is 
only  in  the  strictness  of  discipline  that  they  differ  from  their  great 
founder,  John  Knox,  but  in  their  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
hold  the  same  doctrines  without  any  change,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  are  of  the  plainest  and  most  simple  kind, 
they  are  such,  that  almost  any  one  can  understand  them  by  taking 
a  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  if  they  can  understand  the  ten  command- 
ments in  their  simplest  and  plainest  signification,  which  the  dullest 
person  can,  and  if  they  apply  the  general  meaning  of  these,  can  un- 
derstand the  general  duties,  and  meaning,  and  intention  of  the 
Scripture  and  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. There  are  some  points  which  the  clergyman  requires  to  ex- 
plain to  the  uneducated  or  thoughtless,  who  are  sometimes  apt  to 
give  some  passages  too  literal  a  meaning,  when  it  is  only  in  the 
shape  of  a  parable ;  sometimes  they  misapply  the  meaning  of  a  verse, 
by  not  attending  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  verses  which  pre- 
cede and  follow,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  Scriptures. 
Superiority  of  The  contents  of  the  fountain  of  the  Establishment  are  always  in 
the  Estah-  perfection,  and  more  perfect  and  pure  than  ever  it  was.  It  does 
the  Vohlntar  not  ^ow  ^  suo^en>  ana^  unexpected,  and  far-between  gushes  and 
ChurchUn  torrents  ;  it  is  always  there,  and  running  in  an  abundant  stream  ;  it 
is  there  as  a  reservoir,  perpetually  filled  and  pouring  forth  spiritual 
doctrines,  and  true,  natural,  healthy,  and  simple  religion  and  its 
truths  ;  and  it  is  always  ready  to  be  poured  out,  and  is  constantly 
flowing  in  a  healthy  and  simple  state,  without  any  admixture  of  any 
thing  that  is  hurtful  and  spurious  ;  while  the  Voluntary  church  is 
not  perfect,  although  it  is  or  may  be  a  copy  of  the  original,  yet  it 
is  imperfect,  as  it  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature.  It  has  no  perma- 
nent spring  from  whence  a  constant  supply  of  religion  can  be  got 
for  all,  and  at  no  expense,  but  merely  for  the  going  for  it ;  but  not 
being  permanent  and  without  expense,  they  do  not  fix  themselves 


at  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on  at  all  times,  and  all  seasons  for 
a  supply  ;  it  is  not  formed  and  strengthened  by  age  ;  it  is  not  con- 
structed to  last,  it  is  only  temporary,  and  as  soon  as  any  rough  but 
transient  storm  blows  and  breaks  over  it,  it  passes  away,  or  it  may 
be  easily  dried  up  by  various  simple  and  slight  causes.  It  is  altered 
and  changed,  and  partially  destroyed,  and  its  contents  being  ex- 
posed, it  is  mixed  and  tainted  with  doctrines  destructive,  and  im- 
pure, and  without  nourishment,  and  from  having  no  shelter  and 
permanency,  all  kinds  of  noxious  and  hurtful  and  extreme  doctrines 
may  be  thrown  into  it,  and  its  contents  are  soon  exhausted  and 
thrown  about  everywhere,  as  it  is  not  protected,  but  is  left  at  the 
mercy  of  all,  and  by  all.  As  it  has  no  lasting  foundation,  being 
got  up  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  having  no  more  than  a  temporary 
supply  to  carry  it  on,  not  having  a  permanent  spring,  but  trusting 
to  chance  showers  which  may  fall  into  it,  it  is  apt  to  be  dried  up, 
when  these  scarce,  and  not-to-be-depended  on,  and  evanescent  sources 
of  its  life,  and  preservation  fail ;  and  if  they  irrigated  and  fertilized 
a  part,  it  has  only  been  for  a  time,  yet  for  want  of  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply, it  has  not  effected  the  requisite  good,  because  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  all,  but  only  a  part ;  all  may  have  got  a  portion,  but  it 
was  not  sufficient  for  to  do  a  full  amount  of  good.  Or  it  may  be 
the  supply  has  failed,  before  it  has  taken  effect,  or  reached  the  pro- 
per quarter,  it  therefore  requires  constant  supplies  of  money,  wher- 
ever it  can  be  got,  and  it  is  uncertain  where  it  is  to  be  had,  it  may 
be  got,  or  it  may  not,  and  for  want  of  it,  the  nourishment  that  is 
requisite,  is  not  to  be  had.  Religion  is  not  attractive  to  those  who 
for  the  first  time  are  put  in  its  way,  or  who  may  by  chance  be  at- 
tracted or  drawn  towards  it,  and  not  being  alluring  or  inviting,  the 
new  or  careless  convert  is  not  very  willing  to  pay  for  it ;  therefore 
an  establishment  is  more  likely  to  do  good  to  such,  and  tlj.e  careless, 
who  perhaps  wish  to  wile  away  the  time,  and  will  go  freely  to  an 
Established  church,  where  they  get  religion  without  paying  for  it, 
and  without  being  noticed,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  such  to  be 
there,  and  being  there  they  may  be  attracted  to  religion  by  hearing 
its  truths,  and  being  impressed  with,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
impressed  with  them,  and  accustomed  to  religion,  which  was  at  first 
forbidding  and  dry  to  them,  but  from  getting  accustomed  to  it,  it  is 
not  so  now.  In  establishments  the  flow  and  supply  is  permanent, 
and  is  always  to  be  had,  and  keeps  the  stream  constantly  flowing, 
and  fertilizing,  and  improving  all  who  wish  it,  or  approach  near  it. 
The  quantity  does  not  increase  with  the  increased  wants,  but  it  is 
there  pure,  and  sends  out  branches  which  may  and  are  pure  at  first, 
and  have  in  themselves  the  power  of  producing  a  permanent  foun- 
tain, which  in  its  turn  will  send  forth  other  fountains,  and  branches 
as  pure  and  permanent,  such  as  the  Free  Chutch.  The  fountain 
of  the  Established  is  always  in  its  place,  entire  and  ready  to  supply 
other  fountains  when  they  are  tainted,  and  mixed  with  impurities, 
and  by  the  voluntary  spring  seeing  the  purity,  and  good  order,  and 
preservation,  and  good  flowing  from  the  Established,  or  the  mother 
Church,  of  which  they  are  branches,  they  strive  to  keep  their  branch 
pure  and  perfect,  and  free  from  taint ;  and  so  the  Establishment, 
beholding  it,  tries  also  to  prevent  her  fountain  from  decaying  and 
degenerating.    The  Voluntary  is  apt  to  allow  the  cistern  to  go  to 
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ruin  and  decay,  and  if  it  does  so,  they  do  not  care  about  being  at 
the  expense  or  trouble  of  repairing  it,  or  looking  after  it,  and  if 
they  wish  a  supply  again,  they  cannot  find  it,  and  are  left  without 
spiritual  comfort,  and  consolation,  or  religious  instruction.    It  is 
different  with  the  endowed  Church  :  it  is  always  there,  ever  pure 
and  flowing.    If  the  other  is  not  in  ruins,  it  is  in  an  imperfect  state, 
and  the  contents  are  tainted  and  noxious,  being  mixed  up  with  all 
kinds  of  extreme  and  hurtful  opinions. 
Voluntary        Voluntary  ministers  are  apt  to  be  too  subservient,  and  to  be  too 
a*???  be  sub  mucn  un(^er  tne  control  of  their  flocks,  and  are  too  apt  to  allow  the 
servient  and  evn  ways  and  practices,  and  the  backslidings,  and  the  religious 
too  much      failings  and  inattention  of  their  flock,  and  especially  the  wealthier 
under  the  _  portion  of  them,  to  escape  without  checking,  reproving,  correcting, 
flocks  °f       0r  a^momsmng>  or  speaking,  or  preaching  to  them  with  freedom 
and  openly  such  doctrines  as  are  requisite  and  necessary,  and  which 
their  religious  position  as  pastors,  teachers,  and  guides,  and  ex- 
pounders of  the  word,  require  them  to  do  ;  they  cannot  do  all  his, 
as  their  stipends  depend  on  the  good-will  of  their  flocks,  and  the 
amount  also  depends  on  their  satisfaction;  and  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  clergyman  with  a  large  family  to  be  so  bold,  and  upright,  as  not  to 
be  to  a  certain  extent,  deficient  and  lax  in  his  duty,  when  he  and 
they  depend  on  the  congregation  for  support.    Some  may  say  they 
would,  and  could  do  it,  but  they  never  did  it;  no  doubt  there  are 
some  who  can,  but  they  are  few,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it.  In 
some  of  the  Voluntary  congregations  the  church  is  frequently 
governed,  by  what  may  be  termed  a  clique  of  the  most  wealthy,  and 
influential  members  of  congregations,  and  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and 
the  poorer  portion  follow  heedlessly  their  directions,  as  they  are  the 
great  means  of  supporting,  and  keeping  the  congregation  together,  as 
it  is  termed;  or  they  might  disperse  and  leave  the  clergyman  on 
nothing,  as  a  large  portion  of  his  stipend  is  derived  from  the  rent  of 
the  seats.     And  when  a  great  portion  of  the  poorer  class  of  the 
congregation,  headed  by  a  wealthy  supporter  of  the  congregation, 
leaves  the  church,  the  loss  is  felt  very  much,  and  the  minister  is  so 
under  the  control  of  his  congregation,  on  whom  he  depends  for  his 
support,  that  his  usefulness  is  very  frequently  very  much  spoilt.  The 
stipends  are  frequently  very  scanty  in  remote  and  little  peopled  dis- 
tricts, on  account  of  the  people  being  poor  and  few ;  and  for  want  of 
a  permanent  endowment,  they  are  not  able  to  get  an  efficient  pastor 
who  will  undertake  the  charge  of  them,  as  the  stipend  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  him  ;  and  if  he  is  a  good  and  fit  person,  as  is  natural, 
he  stays  as  short  a  time  as  he  can,-  and  only  till  he  gets  the  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  another  and  a  better.    The  stipends  of  the  Volun- 
tary churches  are  generally  a  great  deal  too  small  in  amount,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  to  be  kept  at  the  stated  sum,  they 
are  told  the  congregation  will  try  to  make  out  a  certain  sum,  and 
perhaps  the  congregation  may  increase,  and  it  is  probable  it  will,  and 
it  is  likely  then  to  be  increased.    Many  frequently  change  from  a 
country  situation  to  a  town  congregation  with  a  worse  stipend,  in 
the  expectation  that  their  popularity  may  attract  persons  to  their 
church,  and  thus  increase  their  stipends  ;  but  this  often  fails,  as 
towns  have  too  many  congregations,  and  the  people  who  attend 
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them  are  generally  of  a  poorer  class  than  the  Establishment,  and  are 
not  very  able  to  pay  their  clergyman,  although  they  may  make 
well  filled  congregation  ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  loss  arising  from 
the  stipends  being  small  generally,  both  in  town  and  country,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  are  always  and  very  naturally  looking 
out  for  better  congregations ;  as  they  are  not  endowed,  they  cannot 
depend  on  their  stipends  continuing  the  same,  and  by  trying  to  get 
others,  and  leaving  their  former  ones,  their  usefulness  is  much 
destroyed ;  they  either  do  not  attend  to  their  duty,  or  strive  to  gain 
the  good-will  and  affection  of  their  congregations,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  make  them  useful,  and  if  they  do,  by  leaving  them, 
they  do  them  great  injury,  just  when  they  were  likely  to  do  them 
good  ;  but  this  arises  from  not  having  good  and  permanent  endowed 
stipends,  and  they  would  not  be  so  well  off,  or  so  much  respected 
by  their  congregations,  if  it  were  not  that  the  eyes  of  the  Establish- 
ment is  on  their  congregations,  and  if  they  did  anything  that  was 
amiss  or  glaring,  they  would  be  held  up  to  public  reprobation. 

Establishments  are  more  universal  than  they  are  not ;  indeed  it  is  Universality 
only  in  very  rare  exceptions,  that  there  is,  or  has  been  a  country  without  ^e^abllsil" 
a  permanent  State  endowment.  America  maybe  said  to  be  the  only 
civilized  country  without  an  endowment ;  we  all  know  how  very  sub- 
servient, and  time-serving,  and  under  the  control  of  their  congregations 
most  of  her  clergy  are,  more  than  the  Voluntary  clergy  of  this  coun- 
try are,  and  this  is  because  they  have  no  example,  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential body  like  the  Established  Church  of  this  country,  to  stimulate 
their  congregations  to  respect,  and  control  them  less,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample to  them,  of  firmness  and  permanency  of  doctrine.  We  see  how 
various  and  extreme  in  their  opinions  are  the  Americans,  how  hurtful 
and  prejudicial  and  changeable  are  their  religious  opinions ;  you  see 
nothing  of  that  kind  in  this  country.  New  doctrines,  and  new  opinions 
attract  and  catch  the  fancy  of  the  Americans;  they  are  more  given  to 
changes  and  varieties  of  new  doctrines  in  religion,  than  they  are  not ; 
it  is  because  they  want  an  endowed  church,  as  may  be  seen  in  this 
and  other  endowed  churches,  as  to  their  being  so  much  under  the 
control  of  their  congregations.  We  may  only  instance  the  opinions 
which  are  generally  held  by  the  churches,  in  the  Slave  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  regard  to  the  slave  question.  The 
ministers  who  advocate  and  are  opposed  to  the  slave  trade,  if  they 
do  it  openly,  are  left  without  congregations,  and  are  in  danger 
of  their  life,  in  the  land  of  universal  freedom,  and  especially  ' 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  opinion,  and  speech,  and  that  great 
and  universal  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  a  country — universal  suf- 
frage. It  is  in  such  a  country  of  freedom,  and  disorder,  that  they  take 
the  lives  of  their  fellow- citizens,  without  the  least  shadow  of  law,  and 
without  such  an  one  being  able  to  get  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment, or  his  friends  the  chance  of  redress  :  so  much  for  universal 
suffrage,  which  puts  such  a  power  for  evil  into  the  hands  of  a  mob. 

There  are  almost  no  congregations  whose  ministers  dare  to  utter 
sentiments  against  the  keeping,  using,  and  trading  in  slaves  ;  some 
are  even  so  subservient  as  to  speak  in  favour  of  it.  We  are  not 
astonished  to  hear  some  men  speak  in  favour  of  it,  but  we  are  sur- 
prised to  hear  clergymen  do  it,  who  ought  to  be  better  acquainted 
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with  the  feelings  of  humanity  than  to  advocate  such  opinions,  so 
contrary  to  all  the  sentiments  of  holiness  and  of  human  sympathy 
America  an   an(^  feelmg-    The  American  clergy  dare  not  use  the  means  given  to 
example  of  the  them  from  their  divine  calling,  of  arguing,  enforcing,  convincing,  and 
working  of  the  impressing  their  congregations  of  the  immorality  of  the  slave-trade, 
Voluntary      or         wou|,j  }ose  their  congregations,  or  be  turned  adrift.  Such 
w^thouAhe    bemg  the  case  with  regard  to  such  an  important  subject,  and  one 
counteracting  which  requires  all  their  influence  as  pastors,  and  all  their  learning 
benefit  of  an  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  from  its  being  a  matter  of  duty,  and  in 
Establish      accordance  with  their  divine  teaching,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them, 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  try  all  in  their  power  to  persuade  their 
hearers  to  check  it  or  to  put  it  down,  and  to  assist  others  to  put  it 
down,  and  to  encourage  others  to  put  it  down,  as  well  as  to  teach  all 
and  give  all  a  clear  view  of  the  evils  of  it,  and  the  unscriptural,  and 
evil  tendency,  and  immorality  of  the  slave-trade.    Such  being  the 
subserviency  of  the  Voluntary  clergy  to  the  false  and  immoral  opinions 
of  their  flocks,  in  the  case  of  a  subject  of  such  moral  importance  as 
this,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  they  are  time-serving,  and  give  way, 
and  give  up  their  own  opinions,  which  are  genuine,  true,  and  scrip- 
tural ;  and  their  duty  as  clergymen  in  other  matters  of  less  and  more 
importance,  and  in  all  matters  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  feelings 
or  interests  of  their  flocks,  however  much  it  may  be  in  opposition  to 
their  duty  as  pastors  and  spiritual  advisers,  and  expounders  of  the 
truth  and  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ;  such  being  the  case, 
it  completely  destroys  the  usefulness  of  clergymen,  and  it  destroys 
entirely  the  purposes  and  ends  for  which  they  are  there,  and  for 
which  they  have  been  educated,  and  for  which  they  are  principally 
required,  which  is  to  expound  clearly  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and 
to  exhort,  admonish,  rebuke,  and  remind,  and  impress  upon  all  their 
worldly  and  religious  duties,  and  by  laying  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity constantly  and  frequently  before  them,  they  are  ever  keeping 
*  them  in  remembrance  of  their  duty  to  God  and  to  man.    From  this 

backsliding  or  withholding  of  their  duty,  and  promulgation  of  the 
true  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  Americans  has  been 
greatly  divided,  and  the  opinions  held  are  very  diverse  and  super- 
ficial, and  the  true,  and  sound,  and  natural  doctrines,  from  not  being 
laid  open  and  explained,  from  their  clergy  yielding  to  the  opinions, 
and  prejudices,  and  weaknesses,  and  selfishness  of  their  congrega- 
tions, the  American  people  have  given  way  to  very  extreme,  and  relax 
religious  principles,  which  have  no  foundation,  and  which  have  only  a 
surface  of. religion  on  them,  and  do  not  bear  the  stamp  or  impres  of 
true  relig  on  or  Christianity.  The  original  church  of  American! s 
been  divided  into  innumerable  sects,  whose  opinions  are  as  various, 
and  they  in  their  works  leave  no  truly  religious  feeling  on  the 
people  ;  the  general  effect  of  their  doctrines  is  in  causing  a  temporary 
excitement,  but  it  is  merely  evanescent,  and  leaves  no  permanent 
effect.  All  unendowed  churches  have  the  same  tendency,  and  their 
ministers  are  liable  to  lose  a  great  part  of  their  usefulness. 
An  Endowed  The  endowed  church  is  a  constant  source  of  religion  to  all,  and  is 
Church  a  con-  ever  going  on  and  supplying  the  necessities  of  all,  whether  in  good 
oTrelMon^n  or  ^a(^  times,  and  it  is  in  these  last  times  that  the  Voluntary  church 
all  times.       *s  like  to  fail,  and  it  is  in  such  times  that  the  comforts  and  consola- 
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tions,  and  true  and  steadfast  principles  of  religion  are  most  required  ; 
and  in  such  times  whether  there  is  money  to  pay  and  keep  clergy- 
men or  not,  they  have  always  their  wants  supplied  by  an  endowment; 
and  whether  other  churches  are  rising  or  falling,  it  is  a  means  of 
supplying  and  sending  forth  the  Christian  doctrines  in  a  pure,  simple, 
and  natural  state.  Its  doctrines  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  they  are  so 
in  accordance  with  the  simple,  and  natural,  and  true  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  thus  so  simple  that  all  can  perceive  and  under- 
stand its  doctrines.  For  some  it  is  too  simple,  as  they  like  some- 
thing which  they  do  not  exactly  understand,  but  which  attracts,  and 
excites,  and  amuses  more  than  it  impresses  the  doctrines  and  true 
feelings  of  the  Scriptures  on  them.  Ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  are  not  under  the  control  of  their  congregations,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  accommodate  themselves,  and  the  doctrines,  and  duties  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  in  accordance  to  the  general  tenets  of  their 
church,  to  the  selfish,  irreligious  feelings,  desires,  and  inclinations 
and  fancies  of  their  congregations  ;  but  in  all  that  is  requisite  to  make 
them  true  and  useful  ministers,  they  are  as  much,  if  not  more,  under 
the  control  of  their  congregations,  than  Voluntary  ministers  are  to 
their  congregations,  and  they  can  always  expound  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  with  boldness,  and  with  truth  in  all  its  parts, 
and  in  all  its  duties  where  it  is  necessary.  Voluntaries  say,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  control  over  their  clergy  ;  but  if  they  do  their 
duty,  and  are  ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  require  no  control ;  and  if 
they  do  not,  then  that  is  wrong,  and  they  can  get  rid  of  them  by 
their  own  laws  and  courts. 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  permanent  source  of  re- 
ligion, and  it  is  a  church  where  the  poor  may  always  get  and  hear 
religious  doctrines  and  instruction  without  paying  for  them.  It  is 
thus  a  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  instructing,  and  keeping  a  large 
class  in  remembrance  of  their  religious  duties,  which  they  might 
otherwise  never  know  or  attend  to,  if  they  had  to  pay  for  religion, 
There  are  many  wealthy  persons  who  will  not  be  troubled  with 
managing  and  collecting  funds  for  the  support  of  clergymen,  and 
others  who  may  not  feel  inclined  to  pay  for  ministers,  but  getting  it 
for  nothing,  and  without  trouble,  they  join  it,  and  perhaps  become 
true  and  sincere  worshippers,  and  these  and  all  others  may  by  this 
means  come  to  see  the  necessity  of  assisting  religion  with  their  purses, 
in  the  many  and  various  other  ways  in  which  it  is  necessary  and 
useful  to  mankind.  There  are  many  who  do  not  care  about  religion, 
but  as  most  go,  they  may  sometimes  attend,  as  they  get  it  for  nothing 
and  without  trouble,  and  are  not  noticed  whether  they  are  absent  or 
present,  as  there  are  many  more  like  themselves,  and  in  time  they 
may  become  members,  and  regular  attenders,  and  religious  persons. 

Voluntary  congregations  are  very  apt  to  have  very  unseemly  and  The  members 
unchristianlike  disputes  and  brawls  amongst  themselves,  every  one  °£  Voluntary 
giving  their  opinion,  and  wishing  their  opinion  and  views  of  the  dis^u^atious^ 
matter  to  be  carried  out  before  all  others  ;  and  when  opposed,  or  not 
agreed  to  by  the  others,  they  leave  the  church,  or  support  it  less 
by  their  pecuniary  means,  which  they  suppose  should  make  their 
opinions  be  followed  instead  of  that  of  others,  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong  ;  and  some  are  not  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  wrong ; 
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but  being  opposed,  they  afterwards  oppose  measures  for  tbe  general 
good,  and  by  their  influence  and  bad  example  do  great  injury  to  the 
congregation  which  they  support,  or  rather  attend  ;  or  it  may  be 
they  are  displeased  with  their  minister,  and  one  part  supports  the 
minister,  and  the  others  do  not,  and  for  years  the  parties  are  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  keep  the  church  in  a  constant  state  of  dis- 
pute, any  thing  but  christianlike  ;  or  the  dispute  may  be  attended 
with  a  separation  or  division  of  the  church,  one  party  leaving  the 
church,  and  getting  another  church  ;  and  this  happens  when  both 
together  are  not  able  to  keep  and  support  their  church  and  minister, 
how  much  less  are  they  when  divided.    Such  a  state  of  things  is 
very  discreditable  and  ruinous  to  congregations,  and  is  destructive 
of  all  religious  benefit  and  usefulness  ;  it  is  apt  to  cause  general  in- 
efficiency of  their  clergy,  from  the  small  amount  of  their  stipend,  or 
from  its  only  being  given  at  will,  causing  many  from  not  becoming 
clergy  in  the  Voluntary  church,  or  causing  them  to  pay  less  atten- 
tion, and  in  being  at  less  expense  than  they  ought,  in  attaining  the 
acquirements  necessary  for  their  calling.  The  separation  and  divisions 
of  congregations  who  are  not  able  to  support  by  endowment  their 
ministers,  is  ruinous  to  their  flocks,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
religion.    Voluntary  churches  are  very  apt  to  split  or  separate  about 
the  electing  of  a  minister,  when  the  majority  and  the  minority  differ 
in  their  choice.    This  is  a  very  frequent  source  of  separation  ;  and 
from  some  cause,  if  there  is  a  separation,  the  minister  will  not  take 
the  charge  of  any  of  them,  and  they  may  not  get  a  clergyman  for 
one  of  them  for  years,  as  the  majority  may  not  have  agreed  about  a 
minister,  and  the  minority  leave,  because  they  would  not  agree  to 
their  choice  ;  and  the  majority,  who  always  keep  the  church  after 
the  minority  have  left,  often  dispute  among  themselves  about  the 
choice  of  a  minister,  and  cannot  agree,  and  dare  not  make  another 
division,  as  they  are  not  able  together  to  support  a  minister,  and  it 
may  be  years  before  they  elect  one  to  please  all,  which  they  must, 
for  fear  the  others  may  leave  the  church.    Those  who  disagree  and 
dispute  are  frequently  bitter  enemies  of  each  other  for  life,  in  the 
same  congregation,  and  oppose  each  other  in  every  thing.    Such  a 
state  of  things  is  very  injurious  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  re- 
tards very  much  religious  improvement  and  instruction.    If  the 
people  of  an  endowed  church  disagree  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
a  clergyman,  there  may  be  a  separation,  but  there  is  no  delay  in 
electing  and  choosing  a  minister,  and  there  is  no  squabbling  and  dis- 
puting ;  the  majority  soon  settle  the  matter,  and  yet  not  hurriedly ; 
and  the  separation  does  almost  no  injury,  as  the  endowed  church 
remains  with  a  permanent  endowment,  or  stipend  always  the  same, 
and  is  not  diminished  or  made  too  small  by  a  separation  into  two. 
But  it  rarely  happens  that  there  is  a  separation ;  a  solitary  individual 
or  two  may  leave  the  church,  and  it  may  only  be  for  a  time,  and 
they  are  never  missed.    Many  come  from  the  Voluntary  churches  to 
the  Establishment,  but  few  go  from  the  Establishment  to  the  Seces- 
sion church.   It  seems  their  wrangling  and  disputes,  and  their  never 
bringing  the  subject  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  the  cause  of  it, 
as  well  as  annoyance  from  fear  of  the  members  leaving  the  church 
and  minister  on  their  hands,  unprovided  for.    In  the  case  of  a  divi- 
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sion  of  the  Voluntary  congregation,  and  a  separation  into  two,  it 
happens  more  frequently  than  it  does  not,  that  both  have  too  little 
to  give  to  their  ministers. 

An  endowed  church  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  An  endowed 
of  Scripture  than  an  unendowed  church,  as  an  endowed  church  has  cnurch  more 
always  a  provision  in  readiness  for  its  religious  necessities,  and  there  ^^CgJrj^ce 
is  no  want  of  it.    If  their  flock  should  get  lukewarm,  or  if  the  scarce ture  than  a 
times  should  not  allow  of  their  giving  the  necessary  assistance,  it  is  Voluntary 
the  first  duty  of  all,  after  attending  to  their  necessary  wants,  to  pro-  church, 
vide  for  their  religion,  be  it  what  it  may.   But  there  are  times  when 
this  cannot  always  be  done,  and  there  are  causes  which  delay  and 
prevent  it,  as  disputes,  irreligion,  and  separations,  and  the  cause  of 
religion  is  delayed,  and  attended  with  great  loss  from  these  causes, 
and  religion  may  even  be  awanting  when  it  is  required.    But  where 
there  is  an  endowment,  it  is  always  prepared,  and  religion  and  its 
duties  are  never  stopt,  or  hindered  by  worldly  casualties,  and  the  cause 
of  religion  does  not  suffer  by  it ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Scrip- 
tures require,  and  consider  it  the  duty  of  all  to  have  their  religion 
fortified,  and  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  and  preparation,  which 
it  is  not,  where  a  church  is  not  endowed,  either  from  ancient  times, 
or  modern  times,  or  by  private  endowments. 

The  Voluntaries  of  the  Scotch  Church  do  not  disapprove  ofNon-disap- 
grants  from  the  State  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  regium  donum.  ^^^Donum 
Such  is  State  assistance  as  it  comes  from  the  State.  It  is  different  by^cotch 
with  the  endowment  of  the  church  :  it  does  not  come  off  the  Voluntaries. 
State,  it  is  only  protected  by  the  State.  We  have  heard  a  very 
eminent  divine  of  the  Scotch  Voluntary  or  Secession  Church  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  a  public  political  meeting,  speak  in  favour 
of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such,  where  it  is  necessary,  and 
where  there  is  no  other  means  of  giving,  and  administering  religion, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people,  and  of  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
long, to  accept  of  such  a  gift  temporarily,  if  not  permanently ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  State  can  afford  to  give  the  grant,  whatever  may  be 
the  objection  of  the  Voluntaries  to  public  grants,  still  under  circum- 
stances of  necessity  to  accept  of  such  a  grant,  and  to  apply  for  it, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  Scripture ;  but  if  they  did  not  accept 
it,  or  try  to  get  it,  they  themselves  being  unable  to  give  the  neces- 
sary aid,  and  if  the  State  were  at  the  same  time  able  to  give  it,  it 
would  be  unscriptural,  at  the  very  least  it  would  be  a  lack  of  duty, 
in  not  using  the  means  for  promoting  and  encouraging  religion  and 
religious  instruction,  which  is  for  the  good  and  salvation  of  all,  and 
of  the  State. 

We  are  not  one  of  those  who  wish  and  desire  endowments  fromjy[ore  en(jow-. 
the  State  in  any  shape,  and  more  especially  in  the  present  state  of  ments  not 
the  country.    If  the  country  had  a  superfluity  of  wealth,  and  had  desirable  or 
always  a  large  yearly  surplus  of  money,  we  would  have  no  objec-P?sslble  t0  be 
tion  to  as  large  endowments  as  they  could  give ;  but  as  it  is  at  pre-  Sesent^tate 
sent,  and  as  it  has  been  since  the  end  of  the  late  war,  and  as  it  is  0f  the  coun-6 
likely  to  continue  for  years,  we  highly  disapprove  of  all  endowmients  try. 
from  the  State,  unless  under  rare  and  necessary  circumstances. 
We  speak  with  regard  to  the  Established  Church  and  her  Secession 
branches,  being  of  the  presbyterian  religion,  whatever  name  they 
may  go  under,  unless  where  there  is  real  religious  destitution,  and 
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want  of  means  to  give  aid  to  certain  retired,  and  remote,  and  poor 
districts.  We  would  only  in  such  cases  wish  or  take  a  temporary 
grant.  It  is  impossible  for  this  country  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  likely 
to  continue,  to  be  able  to  give  a  permanent  grant  or  endowment  to 
any  great,  or  beneficial  extent,  for  any  purpose,  or  for  any  religion, 
as  it  has  no  permanent  source  of  its  own,  from  whence  such  regular 
supplies,  can  be  drawn  with  regularity.  They  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  without  burdening  and  injuring  the  State.  We  consider 
it  the  duty  of  all  to  take  as  few  grants  as  possible,  whether  for  this 
or  other  purposes  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  Church  Some  have  scouted  the  idea  of  having  a  Church  in  connection 
krl  benefited with  tlie  ^tate-  ^e  do  not  see  wliat  particular  benefit  any  parti- 
by  its  State  cular  government,  whatever  may  be  their  particular  political 
connection,  opinions,  (such  is  what  is  called  the  State)  has  from  their  being  a 
church  which  derives  its  revenues  from  the  country,  in  the  way  the 
Church  of  Scotland  derives  her  revenues,  which  are  rather  protect- 
ed by  the  law  and  State  for  the  time  as  trustees,  than  as  a  gift  from 
the  State  or  the  country.  Neither  do  we  see  what  benefit  the 
Scotch  church  derives,  or  ever  derived,  from  any  Government.  We 
consider  the  present  endowment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
same  light  as  a  private  endowment  from  private  individuals,  and 
that  it  has  come  under  the  protection  of  the  Government,  as  it  oc- 
curred and  had  its  origin  first  in  barbarous  and  troubled  times, 
and  it  has  continued  so  since  that  time  ;  and  any  private  endow- 
ments that  have  been  granted  to  the  Church  have  also  come  under 
the  same  protection  as  the  rest,  and  along  with  the  others  has  been 
called  a  State  Endowment,  but  it  is  more  properly  a  protection  and 
trusteeship,  to  see  that  the  fund  is  used  for  no  other  than  religious 
purposes;  and  from  the  benefit  the  State  derives  from  this  Church 
she  is  readier  to  grant  her  assistance  than  any  other.  The  Govern- 
ment or  State  (by  State  we  mean  the  whole  country  and  population) 
exercise  no  influence,  and  have  no  particular  influence  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Scotch  Church,  unless  they  are  members  or  communi- 
cants of  it.  No  doubt  the  Sovereign  presides  through  her  repre- 
sentative in  the  Court  of  the  Scotch  Church,  called  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  only  for  a  few  days, 
but  he  has  no  power.  It  is  only  as  a  mark  of  the  protection  which 
has  always  subsisted  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  is  granted  to  the 
feelings  generally  of  the  Scotch,  who  at  one  time  were  all  Presby- 
terians under  the  Establishment.  It  may  now  be  said  to  be  done 
only  from  custom,  and  the  Sovereign  may  present  the  Church  with 
a  gift  for  some  religious  purpose.  It  is  of  no  great  extent.  It  is 
only  given  in  the  shape  of  a  present  to  one  friend  from  another ;  or, 
as  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  is  considered  to  be  attended  with 
benefit,  so  it  is  the  case  here.  A  benefit  is  granted  as  a  remem- 
l~  brance  of  the  Sovereign,  or  it  is  given  as  a  plate  at  a  race  from  the 
Sovereign,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  Sovereign's  affection  and  remem- 
brance of  her  people.  It  is  an  old  custom.  As  to  clergymen  using 
any  influence  in  politics  in  favour  of  a  ministry,  it  is  contrary  to 
their  duty  as  clergymen,  and  their  religion,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
they  do  not  use  any  such  influence  (of  course  there  are  exceptions 
in  this  as  in  everything  else).  They  have  their  own  side  of  a  poli- 
tical question,  as  well  as  others  in  a  private  way,  but  do  not  inter- 
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fere  publicly  in  politics ;  and  as  the  Crown,  Government,  or  State, 
has  not  any  influence  or  control,  or  right  of  nominating  them  more 
than  many  private  individuals,  if  they  do  use  their  influence,  it 
must  depend  on  their  own  views  and  opinions  of  a  subject,  than 
from  any  influence  which  the  Government  has  over  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  if  there  were  attempts  to  get  up  a  revolution,  or  form  a 
republic,  the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  Church  would  no  doubt  use  their 
influence  to  preserve  order,  and  the  kingly  form  of  government,  as 
they  might  consider  their  church,  and  their  religion  to  be  in  danger, 
from  those  who  held  extreme  opinions. 

The  king,  and  all  kinds  of  political  governments,  and  the  whole  State  Interest  of  all 
find  it  their  interest  to  preserve,  and  protect,  and  to  have  a  church  that  governments 
is  endowed  ;  as,  by  having  an  endowed  religion  and  religious  instrac-to  have  an 
tion,  the  good  effects  which  they  produce  are  likely  to  be  always  Pe^- church 
manent,  and  not  to  be  transient,  and  only  temporary  and  unsteady, 
as  it  is  likely  to  be,  where  there  is  not  an  endowed  church. 

A  Voluntary,  or  opposition,  or  a  Secession  Church  is  of  great 
use  in  counteracting  the  dominant  tendency  of  churches  in  ge- 
neral,— the  one  watches  over  the  movements  of  the  other,  and 
keeps  and  preserves  the  others  from  getting  lukewarm,  or  remiss 
in  their  religious  duties,  and  the  one  sees  the  improvement,  and  the 
good  done  by  the  other,  and  imitates  and  strives  to  do  as  much,  if 
not  better.  The  endowed  or  Established  Church  keeps  and  pre- 
serves the  Voluntary  Church  from  taking  or  delivering  without 
consideration  extreme  or  hurtful  doctrines,  that  is,  doctrines  which 
ma}'-  be  attractive,  but  are  hurtful  and  useless,  and  have  an  irreli- 
gious tendency,  or  they  leave  no  impression  and  want  truth,  plain- 
ness, and  simplicity,  and  they  want  the  permanent  impression  of 
religion  when  it  is  explained  and  listened  to  as  it  is  simply  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures,  without  any  addition  of  worldly  religion,  or  reli- 
gion which  derives  its  origin  from  man's  own  intellect,  or  ideas 
which  have  no  foundation  in  the  Bible  or  its  general  truths.  The 
Established  Church  makes  the  Voluntary  congregation  support  and 
respect  their  pastor,  and  makes  him  watch  over  his  flock  and  their 
interests,  and  keep  them  in  as  perfect,  if  not  more  perfect  state,  and 
in  a  true  and  religious  state  of  perfection,  as  high,  if  not  higher 
than  that  of  the  Establishment,  and  the  congregations  strive,  and  are 
stimulated  to  keep  their  clergymen  on  as  good  a  footing  as  those  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  if  they  had  not  the  eyes  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  on  them,  they  would  be  apt  to  allow  the  dignity  of 
their  pastor  to  be  lowered  in  respect,  as  also  in  worldly  matters,  so 
that  he  might  not  be'  able  to  associate,  and  keep  the  station  which 
his  important  oflice  requires  that  he  should  hold.  Each  church 
watching,  and  checking  the  errors  of  the  other,  are  useful  counter- 
poises for  doing  good  to  each,  and  to  religion,  and  for  preserving 
religion  pure,  and  entire,  and  without  taint,  and  free  from  all  selfish- 
ness and  worldliness,  which  are  a  great  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
religious  benefit  and  zeal. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  kingdoms  to  have  an  endowed  church 
whose  revenues  can  only  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  and 
which  revenues  are  derived  from  a  sure  and  permanent  source.  It  is 
a  constant  means  of  training,  and  bringing  up  all  in  the  proper  du- 
ties of  public  and  private  life,  and  it  is  a  great  cause  of  making  all 
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obey,  and  preserve  and  respect  the  laws.  It  makes  them  quiet,  so- 
ber, peaceable,  and  loyal  subjects ;  it  renders  them  easy  of  being 
governed  and  ruled  in  times  of  public  commotion,  trouble,  and 
distress,  and  it  renders  them  submissive  and  less  inclined  to  riot, 
and  their  evil  passions  to  burst  forth  in  times  of  trouble  and  public 
clamour,  and  at  such  times,  it  renders  them  temperate  in  their  ac- 
tions and  behaviour,  and  they  are  an  example  to  others,  and  are  a 
powerful  means  of  repressing  others.  An  endowed  church  is  thus 
a  great  means,  and  an  important  means  of  saving  the  country 
great  expense,  and  in  preserving  the  domestic  and  public  peace  of 
the  country ;  it  is  also  a  means  of  rendering  them  more  temperate, 
and  thoughtful  in  their  language  ;  and  they  are  likely  to  be  more 
cautious,  and  less  hurried  in  suggesting,  and  supporting,  and  advo- 
cating measures  which  are  likely  to  do  injury,  or  which  they  are  to 
gain  and  to  be  benefited  by  at  the  expense,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  others.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  interest  of  all  governments,  as  a 
branch  of  governing  the  most  useful,  any  government  or  country 
can  have,  and  it  is  also  for  the  interest  of  all  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  have  a  permanent  religious  source  from  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant, and  perpetual  flow  of  the  elements  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  of 
a  good,  and  safe,  and  preservative,  and  inexpensive  government. 
Many  desire  It  has  been  wished  by  some  to  do  away  with  this  most  important 
to  do  away  0f  aij  ^he  branches  of  governing  well,  easily,  and  safely  a  kingdom, 
ments  W~  According  to  the  experience  of  all  nations,  so  far  as  they  experience 
the  benefit,  there  are  few  who  have  experienced  it  from  the  want  of 
it ;  but  there  is  one,  and  that  not  long  ago.  It  may  be  seen  from 
the  effects  of  the  destruction  of  all  religious  worship  in  France  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution.  The  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom 
were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  and  there  being  no  religion  or  moral  feeling 
left  whereby  to  control  the  evil  passions,  and  curb  and  touch  the 
consciences  of  the  people  of  that  country,  that  they  became  quite 
reckless  of  all  feeling  and  morality  of  every  kind,  and  had  no  sym- 
pathy or  check  of  any  kind,  and  raged  about  without  having  any 
religious  control  to  check  their  senseless,  and  deluded  feeling,  in- 
sensible to  the  workings  and  rnovings  of  conscience,  taught  to  believe 
and  to  feel  and  to  be  affected  by  a  religious  education  and  training 
kept  in  remembrance  by  the  constant  ministration  and  instructions 
of  the  clergy  ;  and  they  had  thus  no  fear  of  either  God  or  man,  or 
a  remembrance  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  better,  so  far  as  the  good 
government  of  a  State  is  concerned,  and  the  rectitude  and  happi- 
ness of  a  people  are  concerned,  to  have  some  form  of  religion,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  formal  or  inanimate  kind,  or  the  worship  of  idols,  or 
the  Mahommedan,  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  if  any 
of  them  impress,  and  give,  and  instil  a  principle  of  rectitude  in  their 
actions  and  dealings  towards  one  another ;  and  towards  all,  such  a 
religion  is  better  than  no  religion  for  the  good  government  of  a 
State.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  kinds  of  religion  to  teach  a  respect, 
and  fear  of  some  superior  Being,  whose  actions  are  of  an  upright,  and 
more  perfect  nature  than  that  of  man,  and  who  desires  that  man 
should  walk  with  uprightness,  and  act  towards  one  another  with 
rectitude,  and  learn  to  respect  and  fear  the  Deity ;  and  by  so  doing 
any  government  who  protects  or  guards  that  Deity  it  instils  into 
them  the  principles  and  elements  of  faith,  truth,  peace,  and  recti- 
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tude,  and  the  people  whom  they  govern.  We  say  that  a  religion 
which  constantly  sets  an  example,  and  teaches  and  impresses  such 
principles,  is  better  than  no  religion. 

There  is  a  great  appearance  of  thoughtlessness,  and  want  of  fore-1  ngratitude 
sight,  and  want  of  gratitude  in  wishing  to  do  away  with  an  Sst^^stetoin 
blishment  which  does  no  harm,  no  harm  whatever,  and  the  religious  wishing  to  do 
doctrines  are  the  same  as  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.    As  an  away  with 
Established  or  endowed  Church  it  has  the  precedent  of  all  ages,  the  Establish- 
countries,  and  religions,  except  that  of  America,  where  we  see  howment- 
badly  the  unendowed  system  works  in  degrading  their  clergymen, 
and  in  causing  doctrines  and  opinions  to  be  preached  which  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  the  G-ospel,  and  they 
have  not  the  public  opinion  of  a  large  establishment  to  set  them  an 
example,  and  to  stimulate  them  for  the  benefit  of  religion,  and  they 
have  thus  formed  themselves  into  a  great  many  different  sects,  and 
have  preached,  and  brought  forward  a  great  variety  of  different 
doctrines,  more,  it  would  seem,  from  the  strangeness  of  it  to  at- 
tract congregations,  than  for  the  benefit  of  religion. 

It  is  doing  a  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  setting  a  Bad  example 
bad  example  of  interference,  and  appropriation  of  revenues  which  of  interference 
do  not  belong,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  State,  but  have  been  de- n.nd aPPropna- 
rived  from  private  endowments  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  andtlon' 
which  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  revenue  is  at 
present  derived  from  the  land  of  the  country,  and  is  not,  and  has 
not  been  used  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  benefiting  the  whole 
country,  and  has  done  such  unexampled  good  to  all,  and  to  the 
country  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  it  is  not  appropriated  to  any 
single  district  or  persons.  When  this  endowment  was  granted,  it 
was  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  for  one  religious  body,  and  this  body, 
we  may  say,  consisted  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
all  wished  for  it,  and  all  were  satisfied  with  it,  and  it  is  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  more  requisite  and  necessary  now,  than 
ever  it  was.  People  may  be  more  improved,  and  may  appear  more 
moral,  but  we  suspect  if  the  generality  are  so  religious  in  a  pure 
and  simple  state  internally,  it  is  more  external,  but  it  is  superficial, 
and  without  any  enduring  foundation.  The  religion  of  the  greater 
part  is  identically  the  same,  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  all  things, 
when  the  original  revenues  or  establishment  becomes  too  small  to 
answer  the  great  increase  of  number  or  population,  and  when  the 
community  or  body  cannot  afford  to  derive  more  from  whence  their 
revenues  arise,  to  support  and  look  after  and  assist  this  extra  popu- 
lation or  increase,  it  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  must  separate 
from  the  old  and  original  body,  and  provide  for  themselves.  Such 
is  the  case  with  an  overpeopled  kingdom,  whose  extra  and  super- 
abundant population  are  sent,  or  go  away  and  colonize,  and  form 
new  settlements,  and  kingdoms  as  powerful,  if  not  more  powerful, 
than  the  mother  kingdom.  They  at  first  hold  and  keep  and  flou- 
rish under  the  institutes  of  the  old  country,  but  in  time  they  are 
apt  to  give  up  these  principles  for  others  less  enduring,  and  are 
worse  off,  and  less  secure  than  the  mother-country  is  when  they  are 
over- peopled  ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  not  so,  their  newly-adopted 
principles  do  no  harm,  but  it  is  when  the  storms  of  over-population, 
and  starvation,  or  revolution  assails  them,  then  it  is  that  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  mother-country  would  preserve  them,  but  the  new, 
showy,  and  superficial  and  very  popular,  and  pleasing  and  indepen- 
dent and  free  principles,  are  more  hurtful  than  beneficial;  the 
mother-country  may  not  be  even  able  to  withstand  such  storms,  but 
she  does  it  longer  than  the  colony  with  her  new  and  popular  and 
free  doctrines. 

As  the  mem-  jn  the  same  way  have  the  different  branches  and  secessions  of 
Scotch  Church  ^e  Church  of  Scotland,  as  its  members  have  increased,  its  revenues 
have  in-  have  always  continued  the  same,  and  from  there  not  being  a  sufia- 
creased,  its  cient  number  of  ministers  to  the  religious  wants  and  instruction  of 
revenues  have  the  people,  so  have  all  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  deficiently  in- 
not  increased,  gtructed,  and  faults  and  lukewarmness,  and  even  a  less  truly  reli- 
Waym  which  gjOUS  feelings  has  been  an  effect  of  it,  and  less  attention  has  been 
have  arisen  Pa^  *°  wn°le  generally,  and  some  useful  and  instructive  duties 
may  have  escaped  attention  which  are  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  promotion  of  religion,  and  some  more  religious  than  others, 
and  less  forbearing  and  thoughtful  than  they  ought  to  be,  may  have 
noticed  defects  and  complained  of  these ;  but  from  the  original  re- 
venues, although  abundant  at  one  time,  being  now  deficient,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  present  pastors  to  attend  to  all  their  flocks  as 
much  as  is  requisite,  and  to  all  their  wants  so  as  to  please  all,  and  to 
preserve  all  in  a  constant  remembrance,  and  in  a  full  state  of  in- 
struction, to  keep  up  and  preserve  their  religious  feelings,  and  to 
make  them  and  keep  them  truly  religious  ;  or  it  may  and  has  arisen 
from  want  of  accommodation,  the  churches,  as  a  whole,  not  being 
conveniently  situated,  or  large  enough  to  supply  the  increase  of 
members,  -and  it  may  have  been  from  some  irregularity  in  attend- 
ing to  the  wants  of  all ;  from  there  being  too  many  for  the  pastors 
allowed  to  them,  many  have  been  imperfectly  instructed,  and  some 
from  their  not  being  as  much  and  frequently  visited  and  attended 
as  they  would  wish,  and  have  felt  it  a  grievance  and  want,  and 
have  even  supposed  themselves  slighted  ;  and  such  things  have 
given  them  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  Establishment,  and  a  desire 
for  increased  means  of  religious  instruction  and  improvement,  and 
on  some  general  question,  perhaps  of  no  great  importance,  so  far 
as  regards  the  proper  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  it  however  gives 
rise  to  disputes  and  heart-burnings  amongst  the  members,  and 
from  there  being  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  the  Establishment, 
they  then  the  more  readily  and  willingly  agree  to  a  separation  from 
the  church,  as  it  is  at  any  rate  requisite  for  an  extension,  and  also 
more  instruction  ;  and  by  having  a  church  or  body  of  their  own, 
and  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  increased  means  of  in- 
struction, they  fancy  they  may  as  well  do  it  now,  and  they  will 
also  get  their  own  way,  and  their  tastes,  opinions,  and  feelings 
gratified  by  this  means,  and  from  there  being  much  heart-burnings 
and  disputes,  they  at  last  agree  to  a  separation  ;  and  it  is  only  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  things,  where  amongst  a  large  body  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  supporting  all  from  an  original  and 
only  fund,  that  many  of  the  members  go  away  on  any  quarrel, 
which  they  are  the  readier  to  take  up  hastily,  from  their  not  caring 
or  wishing  to  stop  longer ;  and  as  they  think  they  will  be  better 
elsewhere,  they  then  go  away,  provide  for  themselves,  and  form 
and  have  a  separate  body  under  their  control. 
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It  is  the  same  with  a  family,  as  they  grow  up  and  increase,  and  ^ay  in  which 
as  the  capital  of  the  father  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  when  he  first  secessions 
married,  from  an  increase  in  his  family,  and  the  children,  as  they  nave  arisen, 
grow  up,  separate,  and  provide  for  themselves  ;  and  they  separate 
all  the  sooner,  if  there  are  disagreements,  and  they  see  that  there 
is  a  desire,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  have  increased  means  of  sup- 
port ;  they  may  not  have  separated  from  any  dislike  of  their  pa- 
rents, but  it  may  be  a  quarrel  arising  from  a  deficiency  in  their 
means  of  support,  and  it  may  be  a  dispute  as  to  the  best  means  of 
making  a  small  income  go  a  far  way ;  and  it  may  be,  that  if  the 
opinion  of  the  one  had  been  followed,  it  would  have  been  better ; 
but  it  has  not  been  followed,  and  he  has  been  subjected  to  wants 
which  would  not  have  arisen  if  it  had  been  followed,  and  these 
wants  are  always  occurring,  and  these  keep  up  a  constant  irrita- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  at  any  rate  requisite  to  improve  the  income,  he 
fancies  and  knows  he  can  do  it  by  himself,  and  that  he  will  do  so, 
and  will  not  make  it  a  joint  affair,  but  will  take  the  chance  of 
losing  or  getting,  and  managing  and  directing  the  whole  his  own 
way,  and  reap  the  benefit.  The  separation  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  has  arisen  in  very  nearly  the 
same  way.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  their  exposition  of 
the  Bible,  as  regards  the  religious  principles  and  doctrines  of  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  eminent  divines  differ  in  regard  to 
the  exposition  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  they  may  be  equally 
learned,  and  equally  good  Christians ;  but  it  may  happen  that  their 
feelings  are  swayed,  and  their  opinions  are  biassed  without  their 
knowing  it,  and  their  judgment  is  veiled  and  prejudiced  against 
the  other  without  knowing  it,  or  doing  it  intentionally,  and  they 
give  a  decision  in  favour  of  that  view  of  the  question  which  is  in 
accordance  to  their  feelings,  and  no  one  can  say  that  they  have 
acted  partially ;  but  still  their  feelings  may  have  made  them  wrong. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  general  truths  of  the  gospel  are  very  simple 
and  plain  ;  and  if  any  one  will  only  take  a  simple  view  of  these, 
and  judge  according  to  these,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
and  solitary  passage  of  Scripture  which  he  may  know,  he  will  come 
more  readily  at  the  truth. 

For  instance,  the  Voluntaries  say  that  endowments,  and  more  Inapplicabi- 
especially  those  by  the  State,  are  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture ;      of  J^ota- 
and  many  of  their  divines  are  equally  good  and  learned  as  those  turTin  favour 
who  uphold  endowments,  and  who  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  0f  this  and 
Established  Church,  who  also  give  passages  of  Scripture  approving  many  other 
of  endowments.    Now  which  is  it  possible  to  believe  ?    We  must  opinions  or 
therefore  take  the  general  sense  of  the  Bible,  unless  the  passage  issubJects- 
so  laid  down  in  its  plain  and  legible  sense,  that  every  one  can  un- 
derstand it,  without  giving  its  words,  and  the  plain  meaning  of 
these,  any  other  signification  than  what  such  words  usually  mean. 
If  there  is  a  passage  which  two  persons  equally  learned,  good,  and 
impartial,  give  opposite  meanings  to,  we  must  not  be  guided  by 
such,  but  take  the  general  meaning,  and  principles,  and  morality 
of  the  Scripture  to  clear  the  matter,  and  we  cannot  go  far  wrong, 
whether  we  are  doing  right  or  wrong.    In  the  same  way,  some  say 
patronage  is  unscriptural,  and  others  say  that  it  is  not.    The  last 
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do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary,  and  required  by  Scripture,  but  only 
that  the  Scriptures  do  not  forbid  it. 
Right  of  the  As  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  derived  from  the  soil  when 
Church  alone  land  was  of  no  great  value,  and  as  they  were  part  of  the  revenues 
to  its  reve-  0f  ^jie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  as  most  of  the  lands  were  given, 
or  taken  by  the  nobles  or  gentry,  and  appropriated  to  themselves, 
or  presented  to  them  by  the  Sovereign,  and  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  the  true  heir  and  descendant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Scotland,  they  had  the  first  right  and  claim  to  the  reve- 
nues which  they  derived  from  the  lands,  before  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Many  of  the  lands  which  belong  to  the  nobility,  and  for 
which  they  paid  nothing,  and  which  were  not  even  granted  to  them 
in  a  legal  manner  at  the  fall  of  Popery  in  Scotland,  they  have  less 
right  to  the  lands  and  revenues  from  them,  than  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  to  her  portion  ;  but  they  not  being,  as  it  were,  a  notice- 
able or  corporate  body,  and  their  lands  and  revenues  not  being  en- 
tailed, as  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they  sold  or  lost  them, 
or  it  was  forgotten  in  the  course  of  time  how  they  were  got,  or  they 
might  as  well  have  picked  out  all  who  got  religious  lands,  or  who 
possess  them  now,  and  dispose  of  them  for  any  purpose  they  might 
think  proper  ;  but  we  do  not  suppose  this  would  be  legal  now,  but  it 
would  be  more  legal  than  taking  the  present  revenues  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  but 
which  they  had  a  legal  right  to  as  heirs,  or  as  a  religion  which  was 
substituted  by  all  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  as  the  lands 
and  revenues  were  not  possessed  by  the  people,  but  only  used  for  reli- 
gious purposes  ;  and  as  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  not  derived 
from  the  State,  but  were  private  gifts  of  kings  and  charitable  indi- 
viduals, and  acquisitions  got  by  their  own  industry  and  surplus 
wealth,  and  therefore  could  not  be  appropriated  to  other  purposes 
than  that  for  which  they  have  been,  or  a  similar  substitute  ;  as 
they  might  as  well  say  that  if  the  present  Free  Kirk  were  to  join 
the  Establishment  with  their  churches  and  revenues,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  be  derived,  that  these  permanent  revenues  belonged 
to  and  were  derived  from  the  State,  and  the  multitude  and  Volunta- 
ries would  say  so,  and  wish  to  be  relieved  from  such  a  burden  on 
the  country,  as  supporting  ministers  who  belonged  to  a  different 
religion.  Now  it  may  happen,  if  the  Free  Church  were  joined  to  the 
Establishment,  her  revenues  might  be  mortgaged  or  lent  upon  the 
security  of  the  land  of  the  country,  and  they  would  get  a  yearly 
sum  for  this  principal  they  lent  on  the  land,  and  it  would  be  a  per- 
manent loan,  and  it  might  be  so  settled  as  to  be  regular,  that  it 
might  keep  up  or  down  with  the  value  or  fall  of  property  or  money 
in  the  course  of  years,  from  improvement  of  the  times  or  otherwise. 
It  might  be  so  fixed  as  to  get  a  certain  per-centage  on  the  yearly 
value  or  produce  of  the  property,  and  in  time  it  might  be  considered 
a  burden  on  the  State,  and  as  State  property,  as  it  only  supported 
one  species  of  religion.  In  the  same  way  they  say  the  Establish- 
ment is  a  burden,  but  with  the  same  right,  as  their  endowments 
never  came  off  the  State,  only  being  under  the  protection  of  the 
State.  The  right  of  the  State  was  that  of  a  protective  right 
over  an  entailed  endowment ;  but  as  the  revenues  were  not 
great  which  were  derived  from  land,  and  as  it  is  from  land,  and 
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from  the  productions  of  the  soil  that  the  present  revenues  are  de- 
rived, and  as  the  land  was  not  of  great  value  at  that  time  when  the 
present  church  got  the  right,  and  as  it  did  not  belong  to  any  one, 
but  was  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church,  and  as 
many  of  the  lands  have  changed  hands  since  that  time,  except  that 
portion  or  share  in  it  which  belongs  to  the  Church  ;  and  as  the 
neighbouring  proprietors  in  Roman  Catholic  times  might  agree  to 
undertake  the  cultivation  and  management  of  it  for  the  Church, 
and  give  them  the  revenues  arising  from  it.  Or  it  might  be  they 
gave  these  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  to  the  estates  and  land 
from  which  the  Church  revenues  are  derived,  if  they  would  give  such 
a  portion  of  yearly  value  or  revenue,  which  they  would  hold  them- 
selves bound  to  pay,  and  which  would  be  burdened  and  entailed  on 
their  estates.  And  this  yearly  portion  of  the  products  or  rental  of 
the  estate  which  the  Church  received,  might  be  less  than  the  yearly 
value  of  the  portion  of  property  which  the  Church  had  given  away, 
as  the  rest  might  be  granted  or  allowed  for  managing  the  Church's 
portion,  as  by  being  done  in  this  way  they  were  at  no  trouble  in 
producing  and  collecting  their  revenues.  Such  being  the  state  of 
matters,  the  proprietors  of  land  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
tithes  or  revenues  of  the  Church  burdening  them,  as  they  bought 
and  buy  the  land  with  this  burden  on  it,  and  pay  for  it  accordingly, 
and  the  Church  has  a  prior  claim  to  their  share  of  it  than  the  pre- 
sent proprietors  ;  and  it  might  be  as  well  and  better  said,  that  the 
Church  had  a  better  claim  to  the  estate  than  the  present  proprietor  of 
it,  and  they  would  derive  more  revenues  to  the  Church,  and  that  the 
present  proprietor's  share  of  the  land  took  away  from  the  profit  of 
the  Church.  But  neither  can  complain  of  the  other,  or  have  any 
right  to  the  other's  share,  as  they  are  the  same  property,  but  por- 
tions or  shares  of  it  are  under  different  proprietors.  And  the  pro- 
prietor buys  and  sells  lands,  and  pays  for  them  according  as  there 
may  be  a  large,  or  small  share  held  by  any  other  person  or  body, 
as  the  Church,  and  he  makes  his  bargain  accordingly,  and  it  is  his 
own  blame  if  he  gives  too  much  for  it,  and  does  not  make  by  it ;  but 
he  or  any  one  else  has  no  right  to  the  share  of  the  Church,  but  he 
has  the  best  right  to  complain  of  the  burden,  as  it  may  be  called  or 
supposed,  but  he  has  no  right. 

The  nation  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  burden  and  hardship  The  nation 
of  paying  for  a  religion  which  they  do  not  profess.    The  burden  have  no  right 
does  not  rest  on  them.    They  never  paid  for  the  clergy.    The    complain  of 
revenues  are  derived  from  portions  of  land  from  the  Roman  Catho -  gUP  k"!^n  °f 
lies;  many  of  whose  revenues  had  been  got  by  private  gift  and  the  Church, 
grants  at  various  periods.    The  inhabitants  of  towns  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  burden,  unless  in  a  few  large  towns,  as  they  or 
the  country  are  at  no  burden  to  support  the  Church.    The  revenues 
of  the  Church  is  the  private  property  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  any 
estate  is  the  private  property  of  its  proprietor,  and  has  a  better  right, 
and  a  longer  claim  to  be  considered  so,  than  most  estates,  and  also 
from  the  great  and  unprecedented  good  which  it  has  done,  and  which 
it  does,  and  that  for  all  without  exception,  in  so  far  as  the  extent  of 
its  revenues  will  allow  of  its  doing,  which  are  not  used  lavishly,  or 
heedlessly  squandered.    It  may  be  less  useful  to  the  many  from  a 
deficiency  of  revenue,  but  it  is  more  useful  than  ever  it  was  to  the 
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number  for  whom  its  revenues  were  originally  received  to  instruct  * 
and  it  is  still  a  permanent  spring  for  educating  and  instructing  the 
many,  by  its  always  perpetuating  and  preserving  religion,  and  educa- 
ting and  instructing  the  poor.  It  is  always  there  when  others  fail, 
and  thus  perpetuates  and  keeps  religion  flowing,  and  its  good  effects 
from  ceasing. 

Right  of  Some  large  towns  complain  of  the  burden  of  supporting  established 

* laInSof°th°ra"  nl^sters  t  but  tne  ^an(^s  011  which  their  houses  were  built,  were 
burden  of  pay- ^ur(^ene(^  w^n  ^his,  and  when  the  houses  were  built,  they  consented 
ing  tithes.  to  Pay  this  tax  to  be  allowed  to  build  them ;  and  they  sold  the 
houses,  and  received  a  rent  sufficient  to  pay  and  remunerate  them 
for  building  and  paying  this  tax  ;  and  most  of  the  houses  may  have 
changed  proprietors  and  been  rebuilt  within  these  50  or  60  years, 
more  or  less  ;  and  the  price  given  for  them  has  been  in  accordance 
with  the  value  given  for  them  at  the  time,  and  the  burdens  or  mort- 
gages which  were  also  on  the  property, — and  the  Church  tax  is  a  per- 
petual mortgage,  and  the  Church  has  a  prior  and  longer  claim  than 
they  have  to  their  portion  of  the  property,  or  from  the  length  of  time 
and  permanency  of  possession  to  your  portion  of  their  property,  the 
Church  has  the  first  right  to  be  satisfied,  which  shews  such  to  be  the 
case  ;  and  if  people  will  buy  houses  and  property,  they  ought  only 
to  pay  for  them  according  to  their  value,  and  what  they  are  likely  to 
continue  and  to  be  worth ;  and  this  includes  the  portion  of  it  which 
belongs  to  the  Church  ;  and  if  they  are  burdened  with  this  more  than 
the  house  or  property  will  bring,  it  is  their  own  blame  for  purchasing 
it.  The  tax  is  a  burden  on  the  property,  not  on  the  tenant ;  but  as 
the  tenant  pays  the  rent,  the  Church,  as  being  the  oldest  shareholder, 
has  the  first  right  to  her  share  ;  and  if  the  tenant  does  not  pay  his 
rent,  the  landlord  or  officers  of  the  Church  are  obliged  to  use  the 
proper  means  to  get  it,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  Church  property,  and  it 
is  and  was  only  allowed  to  be  built  on  such  conditions. 

John  Knox       Tiie  seceders  from  the  Established  Church  have  no  right  to  con- 

tne  cause  oi  .  ... 

Scotland  get-  sider  and  object  to  endowments  from  their  being  un scriptural,  as  he 

ting  endow-  who  all  parties  consider  to  be  the  true,  and  wise  founder,  and  means 
ments.  0f  preserving  the  Church,  and  fixing  it  on  a  sure  basis,  was  a 

favourer  of  an  Establishment,  and  saw  no  other  way  of  preserving 
it,  and  supporting  the  clergy  permanently,  than  by  endowments.  It 
was  through  the  influence  and  persevering  entreaties  of  John  Knox 
at  the  court  of  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  and  his  stirring  up  the 
people  for  the  purpose,  that  was  the  cause  of  Scotland  having  an 
Establishment,  and  from  having  this,  a  pure  and  simple  religion  for 
rich  and  poor,  without  cost,  through  the  many  long  and  disastrous 
ages  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time.  Without  such  an  endow- 
ment, or  permanent  revenue,  Scotland  would  have  been  at  this  day 
Episcopalian.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Her 
learned  and  pedantic  son  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  had  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  Presbyterians  and  their  long  religious  exhortations,  and 
to  their  very  rigid  and  strict  discipline  ;  and  most  of  the  nobility,  at 
least  many,  approved  of  it,  although  they  were  not  adherents.  The 
endowment  was  a  bond  of  union  and  an  object  of  some  value  which 
always  kept  the  worldly  together ;  and  it  and  their  religion,  and  the 
benefits  arising  to  it  from  its  endowment,  was  a  bond  amongst  the 
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religious  and  good.  The  sovereigns  after  James — as  the  two 
Charleses — were  Episcopalian,  if  the  second  Charles  was  not  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  his  heart ;  and  his  brother  James,  who  at  first 
was  Episcopalian,  but  openly  avowed  the  faith  of  Roman  Catholics 
afterwards.  Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  sovereigns,  there  is  little 
doubt  it  was  the  establishment  or  endowment  which  preserved  the 
Presbyterian  religion :  and  if  it  had  not  been  that,  she  would  have  been 
Episcopalian.  It  is  more  than  probable  she  would,  as  her  religion 
had  been  kept  up,  and  preserved  without  expense  to  any,  a  great 
cause  of  its  preservation ;  for  if  it  had  depended  on  voluntary  con- 
tributions, it  might,  and  would  have  gradually  fallen  to  the  ground ; 
and  instead  of  being  the  religion  of  a  whole  nation,  it  might  have 
only  been  the  religion  of  a  few ;  it  would  have  been  called  a  sect : 
at  its  origin,  the  people  could  not  and  would  not ;  and  the  times 
being  so  troublous  and  barbarous  would  not  allow  of  regular  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  it  would  have  gradually  declined  and  decayed 
in  these  dark  and  perilous  times  when  it  first  arose,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  upheld  and  supported  when  dark  days  and  times  fell 
on  it,  during  the  times  of  the  Charleses,  and  of  James  Duke  of  York, 
and  latterly  King  of  Great  Britain,  when  Scotland  was  almost  Epis- 
copalian, except  some  of  her  poor  inhabitants  who  still  held  and  con- 
tinued in  the  faith  which  their  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  the 
means  of  rearing  them  in,  and  they,  when  her  Establishment  failed, 
were  a  means  with  their  pastors  of  preserving  her  religion,  and 
stimulating  and  keeping  others  in  remembrance  of  it.  If  it  had  not 
been  the  permanent  revenue  seized  by  the  king  and  nobles,  and 
which  was  got  by  John  Knox,  Scotland  might  at  this  day  have  been 
an  Episcopalian  country.  It  was  her  Establishment  that  was  a 
means  of  teaching,  and  impressing  the  truths  of  the  Presbyterian  re- 
ligion on  her  people  for  a  long  time,  without  trouble  or  expense,  and 
by  doing  so,  made  them  cherish,  and  love  it  when  another  religion 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced,  and  when  her  revenue  was  taken 
away ;  if  she  had  not  had  at  first  a  permanent  revenue,  she  would 
not  have  had,  and  made  so  many  zealous  and  faithful  adherents,  as 
voluntary  contributions  would  not  have  supported  ministers  to  make 
so  many  adherents,  and  to  spread  their  religion  over  the  whole  land  ; 
and  the  religious  of  the  Presbyterian  religion  being  few,  by  the 
voluntary  system  and  assistance,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  would 
have  easily  become  followers,  and  promoters  of  the  Episcopalian  re- 
ligion, when  it  was  first  attempted  to  be  introduced  by  James  VI., 
and  continued  so  until  the  time  of  William  of  Orange,  with  more  or 
less  success ;  and  Scotland  would  have  been  an  uneducated,  irreli- 
gious, and  unimproved  land  in  every  respect. 

The  Presbyterian  religion  is  so  simple,  and  so  easily  understood,  Simplicity 
and  so  truthful,  and  so  impressive  and  unartificial,  it  might  be  said  to  the  Scotch 
be  nature  cultivated,  or  cultivation  raised  to  perfection,  with  the^on* 
means  we  have  from  nature  alone ;  its  morality  is  so  much  in  ac- 
cordance for  what  is  necessary  with  worldliness,  or  with  ths  strictness 
and  fair,  and  faithful  dealing  with  one  another  in  the  every-day  con- 
cerns and  bargains  of  this  world ;  and  which  are  so  necessary  for 
business  and  justice  to  go  on  with  impartiality,  all,  however  illiterate 
and  ignorant,  soon  become  acquainted  with  its  truths  and  precepts, 
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and  can  direct  others  in  them  ;  and  it  is  so  in  accordance  with  the 
plain,  open,  and  simple  meaning  of  the  Bible,  without  any  deviation, 
however  small,  or  addition  to  it,  that  this  is  always  a  rule  of  direction 
to  guide  them,  and  teach  them  without  any  other  assistance  except 
that  of  prayer,  which  is  only  asking  from  God  such  desires  and  ne- 
cessities for  themselves  and  others  as  they  may  require  or  wish,  and 
which  are  without  selfishness,  but  in  accordance  with  the  truths  of 
the  Divine  Word  and  its  general  principles,  these  desires  or  neces- 
sities may  be  spiritual  and  religious,  or  they  may  be  worldly  and  of 
this  life. 

The  simple  The  Bible  is  always  a  rule  of  direction  to  guide  them,  and  to  teach 
meaning  of  them  without  any  other  assistance,  and  when  religious  instruction, 
rul  ^fdire?6  an<^  a  Pastor  *s  not  witnm  tneir  reach,  and  they  can  guide,  direct,  and 
tion  *in  reli-  teach  the  J0URS  an(l  others  by  this  true,  simple,  plain,  and  impres- 
gion.  sive  volume,  that  all  have  religious  instruction  without  other  aid,  and 

are  thus  kept  in  constant  remembrance  of  their  duty  to  God  and  to 
man.  It  was  owing  to  this  simplicity  and  plainness,  and  open  and 
easily  understandableness  of  its  doctrines,  and  which  are  only  the 
general  principles  of  the  Bible,  that  preserved  the  Presbyterian  re- 
ligion in  the  wilds,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  otherwise  poor,  ignorant, 
barbarous,  and  illiterate.  It  is  its  plainness,  simplicity,  and  truthful- 
ness without  bigotry  (most  religions  at  first  have  this  tendency 
when  it  is  amongst  an  ignorant  people,  and  many  always  have  it 
whether  ignorant  or  learned)  or  self-approbation,  or  thought  of  any- 
thing but  serving  God,  as  it  is  plainly  and  simply  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures  without  artificial  assistance  to  attract  converts,  or  audi- 
ences, that  renders  it  so  easily  understood  by  all,  and  every  one 
knows  when  a  pastor  or  other  is  preaching  or  doing  his  duty,  by 
reference  to  the  plainest  and  simplest  truths  of  this  book;  it  was  this 
simplicity  and  plainness  without  artificial  means,  that  all  could  teach 
themselves  the  truths  of  Christianity  if  they  could  only  read  ;  and  if 
they  could  not,  its  doctrines  were  so  simple  and  easily  explained  and 
understood,  and  were  found  to  be  in  accordance  and  so  necessary  for 
their  dealings  in  every-day  life,  and  with  one  another,  that  those 
who  could  not  read  were  easily  instructed  and  impressed  with  it, 
and  saw  the  necessity  for  it,  even  in  their  every-day  dealings  with 
one  another  ;  there  is  no  pomp,  ceremony,  or  formality  in  it — all  are 
held  alike,  and  worship  alike,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor ;  it  may 
be  taught  in  the  cottage,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  gorgeous  cathedral 
without  a  moment's  warning  or  preparation,  by  merely  opening  the 
Bible  and  reading  a  portion  of  its  simple,  and  divine  truths,  almost 
without  any  comment  on  it. 

We  cannot  see  any  reason  for  wishing,  and  crying  out  about  doing 
away  with,  and  appropriating  the  revenues  of  the  church  ;  it  is  only  a 
forerunner,  and  shews  the  tendency  of  the  times,  and  the  pitch  or 
height  to  which  the  democratic,  and  revolutionary  spirit,  and  constant 
unsettledness,  and  desire  for  change  and  self  is  carried,  without  con- 
sideration of  present,  or  future  consequences.  We  see  its  effects  in  the 
French  Revolution,  when  that  great  barrier  to  immorality,  and  check 
upon  the  licentious,  and  unbridled  passions  of  the  multitude,  religion 
and  a  religious  Establishment  were  thrown  down.  It  may  not  prevent 
it  at  first,  but  it  is  a  great  means  of  checking,  and  retarding  it  when 
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the  evil  passions  of  the  multitude  are  cooled.  The  Free  Church, 
from  being  endowed,  and  being  a  private  body,  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manent ;  and  its  revenues  will  not  on  any  account  be  seized  under 
pretence  of  belonging  to  the  country,  and  this  will  always  be  a  great 
source  for  religious  instruction,  and  preserving  a  religious  feeling 
amongst  the  people,  as  it  has  been  a  great  means  of  supplying  the 
very  great  religious  want  which  was  required. 

Those  who  are  now  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  the  Established  Tne  Estab- 
Church  would  never  have  existed  but  for  it.  But  for  the  en^ow-causeeofthee 
ment  of  the  Established  Church,  the  branches  of  the  Established  existence  of 
Presbyterian  Church  would  never  have  existed  at  the  present  day,  the  other 
or  the  people  of  Scotland  would  not  have  been  that  religious,  and  branches  of  it, 
well-instructed  people  which  they  are.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her 
endowment,  there  might  have  been  little  religion  in  the  land  of  any 
kind.  It  is  an  endowment  which  has  been  preserved  through  early, 
and  illiterate,  and  dark  ages,  and  perilous  and  barbarous  times,  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  we  are  therefore  astonished  at  any  one  op- 
posing, and  trying  to  alienate  its  revenues  to  other  purposes  than 
that  for  which  they  are  at  present  used,  as  all  know  that  they  are 
not  a  burden  which  any  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of,  as  its  reve- 
nues are  not  used  for  any  improper  purpose,  than  that  for  which 
they  are  at  present  used,  nor  are  they  squandered  or  misused  in 
any  way,  and  those  who  get  its  revenues  are  not  too  well  paid,  and 
they  give  a  full  amount  of  value  for  what  they  receive,  and  more 
than  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  what  they  do  get ;  and  as  it 
is  done  for  the  benefit  of  all,  without  exception,  who  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  so  far  as  its  amount  will  allow,  and  as  it  has  been 
the  great  means  of  our  having  any  true  religion  in  the  country,  and 
as  almost  all  the  other  branches  scarcely  differ  from  her  in  any  re- 
spect, and  as  it  is  to  her  they  owe  their  origin  and  training,  and  as 
it  is  in  her  principles  and  doctrines  they  teach,  and  it  is  her  religion 
they  propagate,  and  as  it  is  through  the  principles  they  have  de- 
rived from  her  that  they  do  any  good,  and  that  they  are  what  they 
are,  and  it  is  through,  and  by  her  that  they  flourish,  and  have  flou- 
rished so  much,  and  let  them  look  to  any  other  body  and  see  how 
they  have  progressed,  and  they  have  the  proof  of  it.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable, and  unwise,  and  ungrateful,  as  well  as  thoughtless  and 
envious  on  their  parts,  to  wish  to  do  away  with,  or  distribute  her 
revenues.  If  distributed  they  would  really  do  very  little  good  to 
each  purpose  to  which  they  might  be  given.  The  stipends  and 
their  number  are  so  small,  they  do  more  good  as  they  at  present 
are  in  doing  one  thing  perfectly,  than  doing  a  dozen  imperfectly. 
More  good  is  at  present  done  than  by  applying  it  to  educational 
purposes.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  used  for  the  purposes  of  giving 
religious  education. 

The  trying  to  do  away  with  endowments,  is  like  casting  away  and  The  destroy 
destroying  an  old,  and  faithful  servant  or  friend,  or  parent,  who  has^g  °Si^ 
saved  your  life,  and  who  has  brought  you  up,  and  who  has  set  you  ment  JsVke 
up  with  rectitude  and  success,  and  who  has  set  you  up  in  the  world,  killing  a  J 
and  has  given  you  the  means  of  being  what  you  are,  and  you  now  parent, 
cast  him  from  you  when  you  suppose  you  do  not  require  his  far- 
ther services,  or  use  to  yourself,  although  he  may  be  doing  the  same 
good,  and  benefit  to  others,  that  he  did  to  you,  and  even  with  better 
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results,  and  that  there  are  those  who  still  require  such  assistance. 
So  it  is  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  her  branches 
of  all  kinds  that  have  seceded  from  her,  and  who  are  what  they 
are  through  her  means  alone,  and  without  her,  they  would  never 
have  existed. 

The  Estab-  There  is  no  doubt  the  people  of  Scotland  are  the  enlightened, 
^r^at  cause  of  re^^01is'  educated,  persevering,  trust-worthy,  industrious,  and 
Scotland's  faithful  people  they  are,  and  that  above  all  other  nations  from  her 
prosperity  Established  Church,  and  without  it  she  would  not  have  been  such, 
and  improve-  She  has  been  a  great  means,  first  by  herself,  and  she  continues  to 
ment.  j^e  g0  s^ii?  according  to  her  means,  more  than  any  other,  and 

through  her  offsets  or  branches  of  promoting  religion  and  instruc- 
tion, and  she  still  does  it  as  effectually,  and  to  a  greater  amount, 
than  she  ever  did  her  branches ;  holding  a  doctrine  the  same  as  she 
does  in  every  respect,  and  which  she  learnt  them,  we  are  astonished 
to  know  what  can  be  their  reason  for  trying  to  take  her  revenues, 
which  are  a  means  of  her  doing  so  much  good,  and  the  want  of 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  doing  less  good  than  they  would,  and 
also  if  they  did  not  see,  and  try,  and  strive  to  imitate  the  good  of  the 
Established  Church.  They  say  it  is  unscriptural,  but  they  do  not 
shew  the  harm  of  it,  or  prove  that  it  is  so  according  to  their  proof. 
It  only  shews  the  greater  necessity  for  it.  It  must  arise  in  part 
from  envy  at  being  obliged  yearly  to  dole  out  grudgingly  a  small 
sum,  no  more  than  adequate,  and  barely  sufficient  to  support  the 
dignity  of  their  pastors,  who  are  worthy,  from  their  education,  and 
the  good  which  they  do,  of  more  than  they  get,  and  that  ought  to 
be  endowed,  and  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  enlarged,  so  as  to 
keep  them  up  in  a  state  befitting  their  situation,  and  great  respon- 
sibility, and  they  ought  to  be  so  independent  of  their  congregations 
(and  we  see  no  harm  arising,  or  that  has  arisen,  from  such  an  inde- 
pendency on  the  part  of  the  Established  clergy)  that  they  may 
give  the  true  meaning  and  apply  it,  and  teach  others  their  proper 
duty,  without  being  obliged  to  restrain,  and  give  up  teaching  what 
is  right,  withholding  the  true  meaning  of  any  part,  because  it  may 
be  offensive  to  some  of  their  congregation. 
Necessity  of  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  upheld  until  they 
^ared  with  a  ^n<^'  an(^  S*ve'  an(^  nave  rea(ty  a  substitute  for  it ;  but  on  no  account 
substitute  for  ougnt  they  to  give  up  their  revenues  to  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
the  Establish-  until  they  get  a  substitute,  in  the  shape  of  a  permanent  endowment, 
ment.  Now  as  the  question  has  been  openly,  and  publicly  debated  with 

regard  to  taking  the  revenues  from  the  Established  Church,  and  has 
been  and  is  approved  of  by  many  candidates,  as  well  as  members  of 
Parliament,  it  is  now  necessary,  when  it  has  come  to  be  openly  de- 
bated and  approved  of,  to  be  prepared  to  oppose  it,  as  well  as  to  be 
prepared  to  find  a  substitute  for  it :  there  is  little  use  in  trying  to 
preserve  it,  when  the  people  have  a  majority,  and  when  candidates 
and  members  will  vote  for  its  alienation,  to  be  chosen  as  members  of 
Parliament ;  and  we  have  the  experience  more  and  more  every  day, 
how  useless  it  is  to  oppose  measures,  and  how  all,  from  being 
strongly  opposed  at  first,  have  at  last  given  way  to  the  clamours  of 
the  multitude.  If  they  once  get  a  part,  they  will  have  all ;  and  it  is 
therefore  better  to  be  prepared  for  such  an  event,  and  take  time  for 
its  accomplishment  in  a  full,  proper,  and  efficient  state,  than  to  wait 
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and  oppose  them  ;  and  when  its  fall  takes  place,  you  are  not  pre- 
pared for  it,  or  you  have  made  up  your  mind  for  it  when  you  have 
lost  your  endowment,  and  few  will  assist  to  form  an  endowment. 
(If  you  take  the  whole  yearly  sum  that  is  paid  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  you  will  find  it  does  not  amount  to  so  much  as  you  would 
imagine.  You  may  have  an  idea  of  it  from  taking  a  glance  at  the 
stipends  in  your  own  neighbourhood,  for  miles  round,  and  the  sum 
will  appear  really  small ;  and  if  you  exclude  the  glebes,  it  will  look 
much  smaller — they  are  not  felt  as  a  burden.)  It  is  better  at  once 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  endowment,  and  use  it  as  a  part, 
and  as  a  means  of,  and  great  assistant,  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of 
an  endowment  by  the  church  itself,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
country  ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  take  time  in  doing  it,  and  to  do  it  gra- 
dually ;  and  by  shewing  and  proving  to  all  your  intentions  and  views, 
no  one  will  try  to  bring  down,  or  take  away  the  revenues  until  the 
plan  has  been  accomplished.  If  you  were  to  oppose  the  multitude, 
and  interested  persons,  they  would  get  a  part,  and  would  not  rest 
satisfied  until  they  got  the  whole  ;  but  if  you  laid  before  them  a 
plan,  and  if  this  plan  were  reasonable — (there  is  no  doubt  that  any 
plan  is  reasonable,  by  which  the  Church  gives  up  revenues,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  which  belong  to  her,  and  with  which  the  country 
have  no  right,  but  that  of  seeing  that  they  remain  secure,  and  are 
appropriated,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, and  have  been  used)  —  in  so  far  as  giving  time  for  such  an 
important  alteration  being  made,  and  as  to  the  means  of  doing  it,  an 
act  of  Parliament  might  be  got  to  approve  of  it — (or  it  might  be  done 
without  it ;  but  in  case  the  people  might  afterwards  disapprove  of  it, 
although  they  approve  of  it  now,  it  is  as  well  to  get  their  sanction 
and  bond,  so  as  to  hold  and  bind  them,  and  which  is  an  act  of  Par- 
liament.) But  the  multitude  are  so  hurried,  thoughtless,  and  sense- 
less, that  even  before  the  act  was  carried  out,  they  would  hurry,  and 
disarrange,  and  destroy  the  whole  measure  after  they  had  agreed  to 
it — there  is  no  trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
interested  :  until  the  time  of  its  being  fully  carried  out,  no  one  ought 
to  interfere  to  alienate  the  revenues  of  the  Church  derived  from  the 
country.  We  have  the  possibility  of  such  a  plan  being  possible, 
without  the  great  assistant  means  of  the  Established  Church  :  we  see 
it  in  the  instance  of  the  established  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  have  raised  subscriptions  to  a 
very  great  amount,  and  built  churches,  and  manses,  almost  in  number 
to  equal  the  churches  of  the  Established  Church.  After  such  an  ex- 
ample of  zeal  and  liberality,  we  do  not  see  how  the  Established 
Church  may  not  gradually,  and  easily  effect  an  endowment  of  the 
same  kind,  in  the  course  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ;  and  this  is 
no  long  time  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  might  be  done  by  getting  the  heritors  to  give  up  their  right  to^rs^^te 
seats,  and  letting  all  the  seats,  excepting  a  portion  set  apart  in  dif-  ments. 
ferent  parts  of  the  church  for  the  poor,  and  irregular  attenders.  The 
seats  let  would  bring  a  good  annual  sum,  and  the  wealthy  members 
and  friends  of  the  church  might  give  large  subscriptions  for  a  pri- 
vate accumulating  fund  to  go  into  the  general  fund ;  and  it  might  be 
done  effectually,  and  with  certainty,  by  making  the  congregation  give 
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the  half  of  the  minister's  stipend.  If  it  were  L.200  a-year,  they 
ought  to  subscribe  L.100  a-year,  and  lay  aside  the  other  L.100  to 
accumulate  ;  and  in  twenty  years  the  whole  accumulations,  with  in- 
terest, might  bring  an  interest  of  L.100  a-year,  and  they  would  thus 
have  an  endowment  of  L.100  a-year  free  of  the  country;  and  if  they 
wished  it,  they  might  relieve  the  land  of  L.100  of  the  yearly  sti- 
pend, if  it  had  a  right  to  it,  or  was  a  burden  on  the  country,  and  it 
might  be  used  for  purposes  of  education,  church  extension,  or  for  the 
poor.  The  sum  arising  from  seat-rents  and  private  subscriptions,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years,  will  amount  to  a  handsome  sum,  which 
may  at  the  least  realize  an  interest  of  L.100  a-year.  The  seat-rents 
of  each  church, — say  the  average  number  of  sittings  in  all  the  churches 
amounts  at  the  lowest  to  400  sittings  that  pay,  and  that  each  sitting 
pays  2s.  6d.,  it  will  bring  a  sum  yearly  of  L.50  for  each  church  ; 
and  this,  when  accumulated  for  twenty  years,  with  interest,  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 

The  glebe  lands,  and  the  manses,  and  churches  might  be  given  up 
to  the  church.  The  glebe  lands  which  are  not  felt  as  a  burden,  would 
bring  a  good  yearly  sum  from  interest,  on  the  sum  for  which  they 
might  be  sold,  or  rented  at.  They  are  frequently  very  well  situated, 
which  enhances  their  value  and  would  attract  purchasers. 

The  heritors,  to  get  rid  of  the  building  of  churches,  and  manses, 
and  repairing  of  the  same,  would  give  a  principal  sum,  amounting  to 
something  less  than  the  value  of  the  churches  and  manses  in  their 
several  districts,  and  the  interest  on  this  sum  by  accumulating,  would 
build,  and  repair  churches  and  manses,  and  the  principal  sum  by  being 
less,  than  the  heritors  would  have  to  pay  at  present  for  building  and 
repairing  churches,  &c,  they  would  agree  to  it,  by  getting  relieved 
of  the  future  burden  of  it ;  and  from  its  being  less  than  it  would  cost 
them  in  the  old  or  usual  way,  it  would  be  doing  away  with  a  con- 
stant annoyance,  and  application  on  their  purses,  though  a  just  one  ; 
and  it  would  also  be  better  for  them,  as  the  public,  would  have  it,  at 
any  rate,  if  they  alienated  the  church  revenues  ;  and  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  give  it  to  the  church,  as  it  would  save  them  the 
expense  also  of  assisting  to  build  new  churches,  which  they  might 
require,  if  they  attended  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  without 
her  old  revenues. 

So  far  as  regards  any  benefit  to  landlords  by  the  alienation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  they  will  be  worse  off  than  ever,  as  they  will 
always  have  to  pay  the  tithes,  whether  the  church  gets  them  or  not ; 
and  also  the  sum  required  for  building  and  repairing  churches,  and 
manses  may  be  required  for  other  buildings,  so  far  they  will  be  no 
better  off  for  the  change.  Who  feels  the  burden  ?  the  landlord  or 
who  ?  So  far  as  the  landlord  or  proprietor  of  land  is  concerned,  he  or 
they  will  always  be  burdened.  He  may  be  inconvenienced  by  the 
churches  being  removed  out  of  his  district,  from  the  population  not 
being  sufficient  to  support  a  minister,  and  he  will  also  require  to  pay 
for  his  seat,  and  also  to  support  the  minister,  and  also  for  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  churches,  &c,  to  which  he  may  belong  :  the  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  to  proprietors  of  land  will  not  therefore  be 
great. 
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Or  from  the  congregation  subscribing,  and  getting  up  the  amount  Another  way 
at  once  by  subscription,  an  endowment  might  be  formed  in  many  of  endowing, 
places,  or  in  ten  years  ;  but  there  are  many  small  places  too  poor  to 
get  up  the  sum  among  them,  it  would  therefore  require  to  be  a  gene- 
ral fund,  for  this  reason  alone,  but  also  as  a  means  of  keeping  all 
united.  The  places  which  were  too  poor,  might,  by  being  assisted, 
get  it  up,  or  take  a  longer  time  to  realize  it ;  all  stipends  above 
L.200  a-year  might  be  diminished  to  L.200  a-year,  except  in  larger 
towns  were  it  is  more  expensive  to  live,  and  they  might  be  allowed 
more.  Where  a  stipend  is  L.400  a-year,  L.300  a-year  might  be 
taken  off  this  and  laid  aside  to  accumulate  for  a  certain  time,  the 
congregation  would  make  up  the  stipend  to  L.250  or  L.300  a-year, 
as,  where  the  stipend~is  large,  we  may  generally  consider  that  they 
are  wealthier  then  where  the  stipend  is  small,  and  that  the  congre- 
gation is  also  larger ;  and  according  as  the  stipend  is  large  or  small, 
so  will  the  sum  to  be  taken  off  to  accumulate  be  large  or  small ;  you 
only  take  off  a  half  or  more  as  the  congregration  can  afford  to 
make  up  the  sum,  the  more  they  can  make  up  the  better,  and  in  the 
course  of  20  years  these  accumulated  sums,  with  their  accumulated 
interest,  would  amount  to  a  principal  sum  that  would  bring  a  yearly 
interest  that  would  amount  to  a  half  of  the  present  stipends,  and  thus 
a  half  of  the  present  revenue  might  be  left  for  purposes  of  education, 
&c,  or  it  might  be  left  to  accumulate  for  other  20  years,  and  con- 
gregations might  subscribe,  and  from  the  sums  arising  from  seat- 
rents,  &c,  in  the  course  of  40  years  a  larger  principal  sum,  and  yearly 
revenue  might  be  got  than  the  church  at  present  possesses.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  do  away  with  all  the  present  revenues,  a  half  might 
be  left  with  the  church,  and  another  half  given  for  other  purposes. 

From  these  sources,  and  by  some,  and  any,  and  most  of  these 
means,  could  an  endowment  be  formed  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  if 
her  present  revenues  were  taken  from  her,  to  which  no  one  but  her- 
self has  the  shadow  of  a  right,  and  no  one  can  even  complain  of  its 
being  a  burden,  so  far  as  they  have  a  right  to  complain. 

No  stipend  ought  to  be  under  L.150  a-year  with  a  manse  ;  and  Amount  of 
when  the  whole  amount  has  been  accumulated,  each  should  have  stipend. 
L.200  a-year,  and  the  church  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  until  they  can 
raise  the  principal  sum  to  yield  a  revenue  which  will  give  this  sum 
yearly  to  each  of  its  ministers :  in  large  towns  it  may  be  more.  If 
each  gets  this  from  the  general  fund,  with  a  manse,  all  the  ends  of  an 
endowed  church  will  be  effected  by  it  as  she  is  at  present ;  and  if 
their  congregations  think  fit,  they  can  give  them  more. 

A  very  good  way  of  accumulating  and  getting  a  sum  by  gradual  A wa^  of  rais" 
means,  is  in  the  way  of  a  life  insurance  ;  and  a  sum  might  be  goting  a  fund* 
this  way  for  the  Established,  or  for  Voluntary  churches,  who  ought 
to  endow  themselves,  and  free  themselves  of  the  yearly  annoyance, 
and  difficulty  of  paying  their  stipends,  or  of  not  being  able  to  pay  it 
by  the  death  of  some  of  their  wealthy  members,  or  by  many  of  the 
congregation  going  elsewhere.  If  a  few  of  the  churches  were  to  set 
the  example,  all  would  follow  it.  It  might  be  begun  in  the  large 
towns,  where  the  congregations  are  wrealthy,  and  where  the  members 
are  more  liberal  in  their  ideas  ;  and  ministers  might  get  a  few  of  the 
wealthy,  and  influential  members  of  their  congregations  to  set  it  a- 
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going,  and  get  the  others  to  approve  of  it,  and  the  elders,  and  the 
Secession  Church,  would  be  as  useful  and  influential  as  any.  It 
could  be  easily  done.  They  have  the  example  of  the  Free  Church. 
There  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  Established  Church  will  pre- 
serve itself,  and  its  usefulness,  and  continue  to  do  good  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  than  some  such  means  as  we  have  hinted  at.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  revenues  of  the  pi'esent 
Church  cannot  be  alienated  to  any  other  purpose,  than  that  for  which 
it  is  at  present  used  ;  but  now-a-days,  right  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  it  is  self-interest  or  convenience  that 
carries  the  day.  As  the  alienation,  or  robbery  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Established  Church  has  been  publicly  debated,  there  is  little  doubt 
they  will  alienate  the  revenues,  but  it  will  not  relieve  the  heritors, 
as  they  have  no  right  to  it ;  it  may  generally  improve  all,  and  re- 
lieve all,  by  using  it  for  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  poor ;  but 
even  these  purposes  will  not  be  better  than  that  for  which  they  are 
at  present  used ;  and  it  would  not  even  be  a  relief  to  all,  as  many 
would  require  to  pay  for  ministers.  But  unless  we  had  known  the 
usual  tendency  for  the  last  20  years  (that  is  before  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  carried)  of  all  measures  that  have 
been  publicly  debated,  and  which,  although  at  first  opposed  by  ma- 
jorities, from  belief  in  their  not  being  for  the  general  good,  or  from 
interested  motives,  or  from  their  not  having  any  legal  right  to  do  so, 
as  only  being  a  precedent  for  defrauding  one  and  all  of  their  legal 
rights  at  any  time  it  was  thought  fit,  yet  have  been  carried  by  those 
who  try,  and  pass  all  kinds  of  measures  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
which  they  fancy  are  to  relieve  or  benefit  themselves,  without  look- 
ing to  the  consequences,  or  looking  to  what  they  have  or  are  doing ; 
and  they  do  it  recklessly,  without  ever  thinking  of  getting,  or  giving 
time  to  get,  a  substitute ;  and  if  they  do  promise  time,  they  do  not 
allow  it.  We  would  strongly  advise  all  Voluntaries,  as  well  as  the 
Establishment,  to  follow  the  unexampled  sacrifice,  and  wisdom,  and 
liberality  of  the  Free  Church,  in  endowing  a  Church,  nearly  as  great 
in  extent  as  the  Establishment,  in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  and  it 
only  shews  what  can  be  done  where  there  is  a  desire,  if  they  have  the 
inclination,  to  open  their  purses  for  the  good,  and  benefit  of  that  re- 
ligion, for  which  their  forefathers  fought  and  suffered  so  much  to 
preserve,  and  which  is  like  to  fall  in  times  of  peace,  but  not  times 
free  from  loss,  and  ruin,  and  change  ;  and  it  is  only  by  attending, 
keeping  up,  and  preserving  the  religious  wants  of  the  people,  that 
such  results  are  likely  to  be  prevented.  If  the  money  were  to  be 
misapplied,  or  squandered,  we  would  not  be  surprised  at  their  refus- 
ing to  be  liberal ;  but  when  such  has  not  occurred,  and  when  there 
is  no  chance  of  such  happening,  and  when  it  is  in  support  of  their 
religion — a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  similar,  and  a  subject  for 
which  many  of  them  would  lay  down  their  lives  to  preserve,  rather 
than  any  thing  else,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this  same  establish- 
ment has  been  the  great  cause  of  Scotland's  commercial  prosperity, 
from  its  impressing  and  instilling  into  her  people  those  virtues,  and 
an  enterprising  and  honest  and  upright  spirit,  which  are  so  necessary 
for  its  success,  and  an  education  to  carry  on,  and  understand  these, 
and  a  religion,  whose  doctrines  have  taught,  and  made  them  preserve 
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their  honesty  in  their  dealings,  without  which  no  commercial  or  mer- 
cantile bargaining  or  trading  can  permanently  succeed.  It  has  raised 
them  foremost  in  all  places  of  trust  and  authority  wherever  they  may 
be  ;  from  the  highest  situation  to  the  lowest,  Scotchmen  are  found  in 
all  places,  and  climates,  and  situations,  trusted,  respected,  and 
wealthy,  and  doing  good,  and  benefiting  all  and  themselves ;  and 
they  owe  all  this  to  their  Established  Church,  which  has  impressed, 
strengthened,  and  confirmed  their  native  nationality  of  caution,  per- 
severance, sobriety,  industry,  and  honesty.  There  have  been  very 
few  or  no  revolutions  caused  by  her  natives,  and  very  few  riots  or 
mobs  destroying  every  thing,  as  in  other  countries,  since  she  had  a 
Presbyterian  Establishment,  and  she  and  her  race  command  the  re- 
spect of  all,  wherever  the  one  is  heard  of,  or  wherever  the  other  may 
be,  and  they  are  trusted  and  liked  where  all  others  are  not ;  and  it 
is  also  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  dignity,  and  respect  of  other 
churches  in  the  land,  and  of  their  congregations  to  their  pastors ; 
and  we  would  advise  all  the  Establishments  in  the  land  at  once  to 
prepare  for  a  change,  when  all  religions  are  changing,  and  where 
there  is  nothing  but  changes,  and  where  every  thing  is  changing, 
and  to  do  this  as  the  best,  and  surest,  and  only  means  of  preserving 
their  Church,  and  perhaps  their  country.  It  is  not  time  to  think 
about  it,  and  set  about  preparing  for  it,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  when 
the  blow  has  been  struck  ;  there  is  nothing  like  being  prepared  for  it, 
and  doing  it  with  a  good  grace. 

The  English  Church,  with  her  exorbitant  church  revenues,  and Tne  English 
her  very  highly  paid  clergy,  will  be  eagerly  pounced  on,  and  her^1111"0*1, 
revenues  seized,  and  she  will  thus  be  a  cause  of  bringing  down  the 
Scotch  Church,  with  her  small,  and  almost  miserable,  and  scarcely 
noticeable  revenues,  which  must  also  fall,  if  the  English  Church 
falls.  Time  cannot  be  refused  for  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments ;  but  it  would  be  as  well,  although  a  certain  time  were  asked 
and  allowed,  to  hasten  the  movement,  and  finish  the  arrangements  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  few  years,  as  the  Free 
Church  is  an  example,  you  have  the  remainder  of  the  money  for 
the  rest  of  the  allotted  time  to  use  for  other  purposes,  and  it  is  little 
enough  that  you  get  the  whole  benefit  of  it,  when  you  make  such  a 
sacrifice  in  giving  up  what  is  your  own.  If  you  attempt  to  oppose 
the  multitude,  and  they  get  a  part,  you  rest  contented,  and  think  no 
more  of  it ;  but  the  multitude  are  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  they 
will  not  be  content  until  they  have  all,  and  more  than  all,  if  they 
wish  it,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  their  gaining  a  part ;  by  mak- 
ing and  laying  your  own  arrangements  before  them,  they  will  the 
readier  agree  to  it,  and  keep  faith  with  you,  than  if  you  oppose  them 
and  they  get  a  part ;  and  if  you  then  ask  for  an  arrangement  of  your 
own,  you  will  be  refused  it,  and  they  will  have  all,  or  if  they  agree 
to  it,  they  will  not  give  you  time  to  make  your  arrangements.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  be  prepared,  and  lay  your  plans,  without  being 
compelled  to  do  it,  or  from  the  will  of  the  multitude,  and  your  plan 
will  be  more  likely  to  succeed.  If  they  get  a  part,  they  will  have 
all. 

We  think  in  the  case  of  doing  away  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
endowments,  it  is  a  subject  more  for  a  legal  decision  than  a  question 
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Appropriation  for  a  parliamentary  decision,  and  we  think  such  an  opinion  ought  to 
nue^oFthe"  ^e  ^rom  a^  *ne  ^^erent  judicial  tribunals,  for  this  as  well  as 
Scotch  Church  many  other  matters  which  are  brought  before  a  time-serving  and 
is  more  a  sub- subservient  Parliament,  without  any  idea  whether  it  is  legal  or  not, 
jectfor  a  legal  and  is  decided  as  they  please,  because  it  pleases  their  constituencies, 
mentarPadeci  w^tnout  any  regar(l  to  right  or  wrong.  In  this  case,  we  do  not  sup- 
sion.  Pose  tne  nation  has  any  right  to  alienate  the  revenues  of  the  Church 

of  Scotland  to  any  other  purpose,  than  that  for  which  they  are  at 

present  used. 

The  English      At  all  events,  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
Church  ought  the  English  Church  does  not  do  the  same,  (no  doubt  all  the  large 
for^the^b'ena1  s^Peno^s  W0UlcL  require  to  be  reduced  if  the  whole  revenues  were 
tion  of  its  re-  attempted  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  it  would  be 
venues.         difficult  to  be  accomplished),  and  apply,  and  use,  and  distribute  its 
revenues  more  equally  amongst  its  clergy.    One  is  as  good  and 
useful  as  another ;  and  the  poorer  perhaps  do  more  good  than  the 
better  stipended.    We  do  not  see  the  use  of  paying  so  very  high 
incomes  to  a  body  as  that  of  the  bishops.    There  are  plenty  of  the 
clergy  who  could  do  all  their  duties  on  L.500  a-year,  but  none  need 
get  more  than  L.2000  a-year.  Perhaps  the  primate  might  get  L.3000, 
but  even  this  is  far  too  high.    We  have  as  eminent  men  clergymen 
in  Scotland  who  have  no  more  than  L.500  a-year,  and  they  do  every 
o^ome^f0^  thing  in  the  way  of  regulating  the  Church,  which  is  as  perfectly 
their  stipends  managed  as  the  Church  of  England.    We  do  not  see  how  they  can 
as  money  is  to  attend  to  their  religious  duties,  and  attend  in  Parliament.    It  only 
be  had  at  pre- shews  that  their  religious  duties  are  not  great.   It  is  only  necessary 
sent,  and  reli-  for  them  to  do  so  when  any  subject  affecting  religion,  or  the  Church 
tion  re^re? "*s  to  ^e  Abated.    It  has  been  said  it  is  owing  to  their  being  Lords 
of  Parliament  that  their  income  is  so  high  ;  but  incomes  of  L.2000 
a-year  are  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose.    W^e  do  not  grudge  the 
money  of  the  English  Church — it  is  its  unequal  distribution,  when 
by  doing  so,  so  much  good  could  be  done  which  is  requisite,  and 
which  cannot  be  done.    The  prime  minister's  income,  one  would 
think,  of  so  great  a  nation,  would  be  high,  but  really  it  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  primate  of  the  English  Church  ;  and  when  one 
thinks  of  it,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  so  important  a  person.    If  we 
look  at  the  pay  of  the  other  professions,  they  bear  no  comparison 
to  it,  considering  their  duties.    Look  at  the  stipends  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  stipends  do  not  average  L.400  a- 
year,  and  no  single  one  has  above  L.500  a-year,  except  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  this  depends  on  the  crops ;  yet  it  is  as  efficient  a 
Church  as  that  of  England,  and  her  people  are  as  religious  and 
well  educated,  if  not  better,  than  those  of  England.    Bishops  with 
incomes  above  L.1000  a-year  are  not  required.    Their  religion 
does  not  require,  or  approve  that  they  should  have  much  more,  and 
especially  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  religion,  and  of  others,  and 
of  the  most  useful  of  her  clergy — the  poor  clergy  as  they  are  called — 
whose  stipends  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  them,  and  who  do 
all  the  duties.    It  is  unreasonable  to  keep  up,  and  pamper  men  at 
the  expense  of  religion ;  and  when  so  much  extra  religious  accom- 
modation is  required,  and  cannot  be  had  ;  we  think  that  the  other 
clergymen's  stipends  ought  to  be  more  equally  distributed,  and  none 
ought  to  be  higher  than  L.500  a-year,  which  is  as  good,  and  better 
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than  men  of  most  other  professions  can  get,  and  when  so  many  of 
their  brethren  of  the  same  Church  are  doing  the  duties  and  work 
on  that  which  will  barely  keep  them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  keep  up  their  dignity,  and  the  expense  of  their  education  ; 
but  a  sum  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  wants 
of  life  of  their  own  brethren,  is  certainly  far  less  than  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  dignity,  and  pay  for  the  expenses  of  their  education. 
It  is  quite  contrary  to  all  religious  morality  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  and  it.  is  time  to  guard  against  it,  and  remove  such  a  very 
reasonable  cause  of  complaint  against  the  English,  or  any  Church 
in  such  times  as  these,  when  the  cry  is  that  the  Church  is  in  danger, 
and  when  every  thing  else  is  in  danger,  and  that  without  doubt ; 
but  we  would?  advise  them  to  endow  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, or  that  of  their  revenues,  as  soon  as  possible,  or  else  they 
may  lose  all,  whatever  may  be  their  right  to  their  revenues,  at 
any  rate  to  distribute  and  regulate  their  revenues  more  equally,  and 
not  keep  some  pampered  and  better  paid  than  any  in  the  land, 
while  others  of  the  same  body  who  do  the  wxork,  and  are  as  respect- 
able, and  well  educated  (or  they  ought  not  to  be  there)  as  them- 
selves, are  in  a  state  bordering  on  starvation. 

If  the  English  Church  loses  her  revenues,  her  people  are  badly 
prepared  for  it.  She  may  only  be  said  to  be  beginning  to  feel,  and 
appreciate  the  effects  of  religion  ;  whereas  Scotland  has  felt,  and 
truly  enjoyed  religion  and  its  instructions  under  her  Establishment 
and  vigorous  branches  for  long  years,  and  is  more  and  more,  and 
better  prepared  for  an  alienation  of  her  revenues  since  the  rise  of 
the  endowed  Free  Church.  It  will  no  doubt  do  great  injury  to  the 
English  the  want  of  a  permanent  source  of  religion  without  cost. 
If  she  could  get  a  branch  equally  vigorous  and  endowed  as  that  of 
the  Scotch  Free,  in  the  same  proportion  of  strength  to  the  English 
Church  as  the  Free  Church  is  to  the  Scotch  Church,  she  might  not 
be  afraid  of  her  fall,  or  of  the  struggle  which  is  likely  to  take  place 
to  get  possession  of  her  valuable,  and  if  properly  used,  her  most  in- 
valuable, and  useful  revenues — more  useful  for  the  purposes  of  go- 
verning, and  preserving  the  authority  of  a  government  over  a  people, 
than  any  other  revenues  or  means  of  governing. 

Many  are  willing,  and  many  have  a  great  desire,  to  do  away  with  Great  wis 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  but  have  not,  and  they  say  will  ^PP^F^ 
not,  on  any  account  do  away  with  the  Established  Churches  of  venue? 
England  and  Scotland,  and  there  are  very  many  who  say  the  same 
thing.  If  such  individuals  agree  to  the  one,  they  will  soon  agree 
to  the  others,  and  they  will  then  get  all,  at  least  most  of  the  Irish 
members,  to  agree  to  the  downfall  of  the  other  two,  who  see  their 
own  given  up,  and  will  not  take  an  interest  or  desire  in  the  other 
two  to  be  kept  up  ;  and  they  will  also  have  all  those  who  are  stre- 
nuous in  doing  away  with  all  State  endowments,  and  they  are 
many,  and  are  a  very  influential  and  large  class,  in  fact  those  who 
even  very  lately,  and  who  no  later  than  a  year  ago,  after  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  Establishment,  and  who  then  supported  Established 
principles,  although  separated  from  it,  many  of  them  now  wish  to 
do  away  with  endowmients.  It  only  shews  that  if  you  once  give 
way  in  any  point,  you  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole.    It  also  shews  how  little  dependence  is  to  be 
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placed  on  all  who  at  present  support  it  most  strenuously  ;  it  is  as 
well  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  get  a  substitute  of  the  best  kind,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  and  will  require  and  permit.  If 
there  are  a  number  who  at  present  are  in  favour  of  doing  away  with 
the  Irish  Church — if  it  is  given  up,  it  may  be  many  of  the  English 
Establishment  will  yield  and  vote  for  it.  Then  the  Irish  members, 
perhaps  before  not  caring  very  much,  or  seeing  the  great  utility  for 
Establishments,  but  from  long  association  with  their  own,  they  sup- 
ported it ;  but  this  being  done  away,  this  sympathy  is  lost  for  another 
Establishment,  and  many  are  angry  that  Scotch  and  English  Esta- 
blished, or  other  members,  did  not  support  them,  they  also  vote  for 
the  downfal  of  the  Scotch  endowments ;  and  if  the  Scotch  lose 
theirs,  then  they  in  their  turn  get  a  substitute,  and  vote  against  the 
English.  Such  is  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  English  Church 
falls.  If  they  commence  their  attack  on  the  English  Church  first, 
they  may  be  beat,  as  she  will  have  all  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  as  well 
as  her  own  Established  members,  to  support  her  ;  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  her  downfal,  they  will  not  try  the  downfal  of 
the  others  ;  but  it  is  only  a  chance  if  even  with  all  this  assistance 
they  can  support  it. 

The  English  clergy,  if  they  experience  a  downfal,  will  in  such  a 
case  be  very  much  reduced  in  their  stipends  ;  and  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  wealthy  classes,  as  well  as  noble,  will  not  become  clergymen, 
and  it  may  not  be  accounted  respectable,  but  it  will  not  be  the  less 
so,  as  you  may  look  at  the  Scotch  clergy,  wTho,  as  a  body,  are  not 
inferior  to  the  English  or  any  other,  as  the  good  they  have  done 
will  shew,  and  they  are  held  in  as  high  esteem,  and  rank  as  any 
other  class  in  the  kingdom,  although  they  may  not  associate  so 
much  in  a  convivial  way  with  those  of  wealth  and  rank,  as  their 
stipends  will  not  permit  of  this,  but  they  are  not  the  less  useful  on 
this  account. 

Free  Church  The  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  a  few  years  ago  was  an 
of  Scotland,  event  of  as  remarkable  a  nature  as  any  that  has  occurred  in  this  or 
any  age.  It  was  a  great  and  unprecedented  sacrifice  for  the  right 
of  freedom  of  election  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  might  be  called  a 
separation  on  Scriptural  grounds;  it  was  requisite  and  necessary  in 
supplying  a  great  deficiency  in  religious  instruction,  which  had  been 
long  required,  and  it  was  perhaps  this  feeling  as  much  as  anything 
else  that  caused  it,  although  not  openly  expressed,  but  by  many  it 
wras  said  to  be  done  because  they  considered  it  unscriptural  to  have 
patrons  to  elect  their  clergymen  ;  but  as  to  its  being  unscriptural, 
we  cannot  easily  judge  either  side,  from  both  being  equally  emi- 
nently pious  and  learned,  and  which  are  we  to  believe  is  right  ? 
We  must  only  conclude,  under  such  circumstances,  if  one  side  says 
that  it  is  not  unscriptural,  that  that  is  the  correct  opinion,  and  this 
on  any  subject,  without  knowing  what  the  subject  is.  In  this  case, 
one  side  says  that  patronage  is  unscriptural,  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God ;  and  the  other  party  says  that  it  is  in  accordance,  and 
not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  They  do  not  say  that  it  is  requi- 
site, according  to  the  Scriptures,  to  have  patronage,  but  they  only 
say  it  is  not  unscriptural  to  have  it.  Where  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  which  of  the  two  are  we  to  believe  ?  Both  are 
equally  to  be  believed.  We  must,  in  such  a  case,  go  along  with  those 
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who  say  that  patronage  is  permitted  by  the  Scriptures,  at  least  there 
must  be  nothing  very  unscriptural  about  it,  as  it  has  done  no  harm, 
and  has  continued  in  enlightened  times,  but  there  were  other  causes 
operating  with  this  ;  and  that  was  an  extension  of  the  Church  that 
was  required,  and  this  single  cause  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  amongst 
them,  and  they  separated  and  founded  the  Free  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  they  did  it  the  more  readily,  as  they  saw  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  inclined  to  give  them  any  assistance,  and  as  they 
would  not  do  this,  and  as  they  thought  the  Church  had  a  right  to 
administer  its  own  laws,  whether  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
right  of  the  subject  or  not.  Such  a  right  as  they  wished,  in  this 
case,  was  contrary  to  all  law  of  right ;  it  was  robbing  from  the  sub- 
ject property  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Church,  and  this  without 
giving  a  substitute.  At  any  rate,  if  the  right  had  ever  belonged  to 
the  Church,  it  was  lost  to  them  by  a  prescriptive  right  on  the  part 
of  those  who  possessed  this  property.  The  Church  knew  that  it 
was  considered  as  property  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  and  they 
ought  to  have  stopped  it  then,  from  being  property.  We,  however, 
believe  and  think  it  was  the  necessity  for  more  church  accommoda- 
tion, for  a  long  time  back,  that  was  the  great  cause  of  the  separa- 
tion ;  and  they  thought  they  would  not  come  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  nor  in  collision  with  it ;  and  they  would  therefore  pro- 
vide more  accommodation  for  themselves,  and  not  be  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
the  increased  instruction  and  worship  of  the  people.  It  was  for 
this  cause,  more  than  the  dispute  about  patronage,  that  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  Free  Church.  Unless  they  had  taken  it  up  as  a 
quarrel,  and  separated,  they  would  never  have  contributed  as  they 
have  done  for  increased  accommodation;  as  they  did  it  out  of  a  spi- 
rit of  rivalry,  and  by  separating  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
support  the  cause  which  they  had  assisted  in  separating  from  a 
great  means  and  source  of  getting  religious  instruction,  and  being 
accustomed  to  the  respectable  status  of  the  established  clergy,  and 
knowing  the  evils  of  the  perpetual  yearly  annoyances  of  asking, 
and  paying  for  stipends,  whether  convenient  or  not,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  them  in  the  Voluntary  Churches,  they  thought  it 
as  well  to  put  it  on  a  permanent  foundation,  before  the  religious 
zeal  of  their  adherents  grew  lukewarm,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  it 
affects  the  purses  of  the  religious,  as  well  as  others. 

We  do  not  think  the  separation  happened  on  scriptural  grounds,  The  Disrup- 
from  the  circumstances  which  occurred  sometime  previous  to  the tion  could  not 
disruption,  as  under  certain  circumstances  patronage  might  be^gaij!^°^e 
attended  with  harm  if  this  had  not  been  acceded  to  them,  as  the  gro^g  U 
appointment  of  a  clergyman  for  a  whole  congregation  by  a  single 
person,  who  may  not  be  religious,  or  who  may  be  no  judge  of  a 
minister,  or  who  may  be  deficient  in  intellect,  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  evil  results  to  a  congregation,  and  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  as  he  may  put  in  a  clergyman  deficient  in  talent.    He  may 
put  in  a  worldly  or  irreligious  person,  who  does  not  openly  avow 
it,  but  is  so.    He  may  put  in  a  person  of  a  weak  constitution,  or  an 
unhealthy  person,  who  is  not  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  ;  or  he 
may  put  in  a  person  who  has  not  a  command  over  his  passions,  but 
cannot  be  openly  objected  to  any  more  than  the  others ;  or  he  may 
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put  in  one  who  is  a  good  Christian,  but  is  no  preacher,  and  the 
congregation  fall  off,  and  do  not  attend  to  him,  and  Sunday  is  the 
only  time  they  have  the  means  of  attending  to  religion,  and  getting 
religious  instruction.  There  are  many  clergymen  who  are  more 
usefully  employed,  and  do  more  good  out  of  the  pulpit  than  in  it ; 
or  they  may  put  in  one  who  is  a  good  preacher,  but  may  not  attend 
very  regularly  to  his  other  religious  duties,  as  he  may  suppose  if 
he  preaches,  that  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  or  that  is  all  that  is 
required  of  him,  and  that  is  his  principal  duty.  There  is  no  doubt 
all  cannot  get  the  preacher  they  like  if  they  got  their  choice ;  but 
the  majority  get  the  person  that  pleases,  whose  character  they  know, 
and  who  they  think  will  preach  well,  and  will  administer  and  attend 
to  the  duties  of  religion  in  private  ;  some  take  a  minister  only  for  his 
preaching,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  one  who  can  both  preach  with 
effect,  and  teach  and  instruct  privately.  A  good  preacher  is  of 
great  importance,  as  he  attracts,  and  draws,  and  keeps  many  in  the 
church,  and  makes  them  feel  and  take  an  interest  in  religion  ;  while, 
if  they  had  a  bad  preacher,  they  might  not  attend,  and  might  be 
lost  to  religion.  But  we  think  the  Free  Church  ministers  and 
people  need  not  have  left  the  Church  on  scriptural  grounds,  or 
from  conscientious  motives,  as  Lord  Aberdeen's  bill  was  sufficient, 
and  more  than  sufficient,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  religion.  It 
gave  the  choice  of  a  large  number  of  candidates ;  and  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  from  religious  motives,  they  had  re- 
dress at  the  presbytery.  If  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  judg- 
ment, they  had  redress  at  the  Synod ;  and  if  their  judgment  did 
not  satisfy  them,  they  had  redress  at  the  great  annual  general 
meeting  of  all  the  divines  of  the  Church,  and  others  appointed  from 
each  church,  called  the  General  Assembly.  We  do  not  know  what 
more  any  one  could  have  wished ;  like  many  things  else  such  a 
concession  would  have  satisfied  all  at  one  time,  but  it  came  too 
late,  and  they  would  not  have  it.  The  separation  before  this  arose 
more  from  the  belief  that  the  Government  interfered  with  them, 
and  that  they  would  interfere  again,  or  rather  that  they  had  taken 
a  right  of  judgment  which  belonged  to  them,  but  which  the  law 
courts  decided  they  had  no  right  to  ;  at  last  they  called  it  a  matter 
of  conscience. 

The  Disrup-  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  it,  it  was  a  separation,  or  extension 
tion  was  an  0f  ^he  Church  of  Scotland  rather,  which  was  long  required,  and 
ehte"co°ch°f  one  wn*cn  an  immense  deal  of  good,  and  pne  which  the  whole 
Church  'much  countlT  is  under,  and  will  be  under  great  obligations  to,  from  the 
required.  great  necessity  there  was  for  it,  and  from  the  great  good  and  bene- 
fit that  will  flow  from  it. 

We  are  always  clear  that  all  should  obey  and  adhere  to  the  laws 
(however  they  may  respect  them),  according  as  they  are  laid  down, 
and  as  they  are  administered;  and  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  all  to 
support  the  administration  of  these  laws,  in  integrity,  with  justice, 
and  without  partiality  to  any,  unless  it  is  in  a  case  where  mercy  is 
to  be  shewn  to  a  criminal,  or  in  a  case  where  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  any  other,  present,  or  time  to  come,  or  likely  to 
be  a  precedent  for  partiality,  where  partiality  would  be  doing  an 
injustice  ;  so  long  as  it  is  a  law  of  the  land,  it  must  be  fulfilled,  and 
if  any  one  has  any  objection  to  it,  and  sees  any  evil  that  has  or  is 
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likely  to  arise  from  it,  he  or  they  must  endeavour  to  get  it  repealed 
without  injuring  anyone,  or  any  one  losing  anything  by  it;  no 
doubt  many  may  be  benefited  by  a  new  law,  and  many  may  be  in- 
jured by  the  repeal  of  a  law,  but  it  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  be 
made  or  unmade  as  it  may  be  for  the  general,  and  not  a  particular 
good  ;  where  it  is  the  taking  away  of  property,  that  right  must  be 
satisfied  to  the  persons  having  that  right  before  it  can  be  done  away 
with  for  the  general  good.  Until  the  repeal  of  a  law  takes  place 
to  the  general  satisfaction  and  private  rights  of  all  interested,  all 
must  abide  by  it  so  long  as  it  is  a  law.  Now  patronage  was  a  law 
of  the  land,  and  pecuniary  interests  were  to  be  lost  by  its  repeal, 
or  by  its  right  of  appointment  being  taken  away  either  wholly,  or 
partially  from  the  holder  of  it,  whether  by  law  or  not,  and  it  was  a 
very  delicate  matter  to  interfere  in  it  without  satisfying  the  pecu- 
niary arrangement  of  it ;  it  was  one  which  could  not  be  repealed  by 
the  laws  without  satisfying  the  holder  in  a  pecuniary  point,  without 
causing  a  gross  injustice,  and  a  breaking  through  of  all  right  and 
law.  The  case  was  made  a  subject  for  the  decision  of  the  law- 
courts,  how  much  better  a  right  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  re- 
gard to  the  alienation  of  its  revenues  has  a  right  to  be  settled  in 
such  a  manner,  than  to  be  judged  and  sentenced  by  interested 
persons,  and  uninterested,  as  the  people  through  their  members, 
whether  it  falls  or  remains,  and  ignorant  as  to  the  true  nature,  or 
law,  or  right  of  the  case. 

Patronages  were  originally  granted  or  held  by  proprietors  of  Patronages, 
estates,  and  others,  from  the  revenues  being  held  on  their  estates ; 
and  also  from  the  times,  giving  men  of  property  and  rank  the  right 
and  appointment  to  most  offices,  or  from  the  landed  proprietor, 
noble  or  gentleman,  being  better  able  to  appoint  a  minister  than  the 
perhaps  illiterate  inhabitants.  At  its  first  origin,  it  might  not  at  first 
be  a  law  of  the  land,  but  it  in  time  grew  to  be  a  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  right  continued  in  the  estate,  and  was  handed  to  the  pro- 
prietor who  bought  or  possessed  the  estate  as  a  part  of  the  property. 
At  length,  some  may  have  thought  it  an  advantage,  or  as  a  mark 
of  rank  or  influence  to  be  a  patron ;  from  this  being  the  case,  it  at 
length  became  a  matter  for  buying  and  selling,  and  has  continued 
so  for  long  years,  and  it  has  become  a  right  by  prescription,  and 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  being  saleable, 
it  is  necessary  to  purchase  this  right  from  the  proprietor,  or  pos- 
sessor of  it  before  you  can  alter  the  law,  or  take  the  right  and  give 
the  right  to  any  one,  or  take  it  from  the  possessor  ;  such  being  the 
case,  and  as  it  was  known,  and  allowed,  by  the  General  Assembly, 
they  had  no  right  to  abolish  it  until  they  satisfied  the  possessor  by 
purchasing,  or  getting  it  for  nothing  by  his  consent.  All  know 
that  patronages  were  sold  and  purchased  for  a  very  long  period  ; 
and  if  such  had  belonged  to  the  Crown,  State,  Government,  or 
Church,  they  ought  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  them  long  be- 
fore, as  they  knew  they  were  publicly  sold ;  but  by  not  doing  so, 
if  they  had  the  right,  they  thus  publicly  granted  the  right  to  pa- 
trons. We,  however,  do  not  suppose  it  could  have  been  done,  un- 
less, at  its  first  origin,  and  no  one  thought  of  it,  or  the  congregation 
had  not  the  power,  if  they  had  wished  it ;  but  at  the  present  day, 
from  its  being  an  article  of  sale,  and  that  for  long  years,  and  no 
one  interfering  with  it,  the  General  Assembly  or  Parliament  had 
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no  right  to  take  the  right  from  any  one  who  possessed  it,  until  they 
satisfied  the  pecuniary  claim,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  as  de- 
cided on  by  competent  judges  at  the  time,  as  they  bear  no  regular 
fixed  value. 

We  think  that  all  who  hold  patronages  ought  to  give  a  large 
selection  of  ministers  at  the  least  to  congregations,  although  they 
are  not  obliged  to  do  so  ;  but  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  Free  Church  ought  to  have  got  a  fund  to  purchase  the  patron- 
age at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  we  have  no  doubt  many  would  have 
been  so  liberal  as  to  have  given  them  up  without  money  for  them, 
and  they  would  have  got  all  the  Crown  patronages,  which  are  very 
numerous.  We  have  little  doubt  they  would  have  got  most  for 
nothing,  when  they  could  not  get  one  by  force  :  they  are  not  now 
considered  to  be  worth  ;  and  as  almost  all  allow  their  congregations 
their  choice  of  ministers,  which  takes  greatly  away  from  the  value 
of  these. 

It  is  quite  different  with  the  English  patronages,  where  the  clergy- 
men belonging  to  these  enjoy  high  stipends,  and  thus  the  patron- 
ages sell  very  high,  as  the  churches  are  kept  for  the  sons  or  rela- 
tions of  those  possessing  the  patronages,  and  are  equivalent  to  giv- 
ing them  fortunes,  or  settling  them  for  life  ;  it  would  therefore  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  part  with  these,  and  difficult  to 
buy  them,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  patronages,  from  reli- 
gious, scrupulous,  beneficial,  or  conscientious  motives. 
Remunera-        Now  in  case  of  a  separation,  or  a  dissolution,  or  alienation  of  the 
tion  for  giving  endowments  or  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  or 
up  patron-      0f  England— but  we  speak  with  regard  to  Scotland — the  patrons  have 
ages*  to  be  remunerated  where  or  how ;  of  course  out  of  the  revenues  of 

the  Church  in  case  of  an  alienation,  and  all  will  insist  on  it,  and 
have  the  highest  value  of  them,  if  they  persist  in  alienating  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church,  and  each  patronage  would  be  valued  at  the 
least  from  L.500  to  L.1000.  This  would  greatly  take  away  from 
the  benefit  of  getting  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
are  really  so  small  at  any  rate,  that  by  this  diminution  it  would 
scarcely  be  worth  having  them,  for  all  the  good  they  would  do,  in 
comparison  to  the  good  they  are  at  present  doing  ;  then  there 
would  also  be  the  great  expense  to  the  country  for  law-suits  and 
other  expenses,  before  everything  could  be  settled,  that  the  amount 
would  be  small  that  could  be  realized  on  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  Scotch  Church. 

If  a  proper  settlement  and  confirmation  of  the  Church's  private 
right  to  its  revenues  were  given,  the  patrons  might  give  up  their 
right,  as  the  patronages  are  at  present  unsaleable  ;  but  if  the  people 
were  to  alienate  the  revenues,  they  would  be  better  to  keep  them, 
as  the  purchase  of  these  and  other  expenses  might  prevent  the 
alienation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  but  they  might  at  once 
give  up  their  right  of  choosing  a  minister  for  the  churches,  but  keep 
the  right  and  get  the  benefit  of  it  by  selling  it,  and  having  it  paid 
for  (if  the  revenues  of  the  Church  should  at  any  time  be  alienated), 
and  out  of  these  revenues,  or  from  the  State. 
High  price  of     But  the  English  patronages,  how  would  they  be  satisfied  ?  The 
English  pa-    price  a  great  many  of  them  would  bring,  would  bring  a  very 
tronages.       handsome  yearly  stipend  to  a  clergyman.    You  could  not  take  them 
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from  them  by  a  law  of  the  land  without  remunerating  them,  any 
more  than  any  other  property ;  it  would  take  a  large  sum  to  pay  for 
them,  but  it  might  arise  from  the  funds  of  the  Church  ;  if  the 
stipends  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  reduced,  it  would  greatly  diminish 
their  value. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  put  a  stop  to  illegal  sales,  or  the 
possession  of  property  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  State,  if  it  is 
aware  of  it ;  and  if  it  is  so,  by  not  taking  up  the  property,  or  pre- 
venting the  sales  after  repeated  notices  of  such,  then  such  possession 
becomes  legal. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  all  churches,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  Tendency  of 
their  separation,  and  howTever  they  may  approve  of  an  establishment  ^^hes  to 
or  state  endowment  after  their  separation,  and  at  their  separation  ; ■" disapprove  of 
yet  in  time  they  begin  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  endowments, 
come  to  be  opposed  to  the  Establishment,  and  to  State  endowments. 
This  feeling  gradually  arises  in  the  course  of  time,  it  may  be  from 
their  first  quarrel  with  the  mother-church,  and  frequent  quarrels 
and  sources  of  jealousy  gradually  alienate  them,  and  give  them  a 
dislike  to  the  Establishment  generally,  and  at  last  it  descends  to 
particularities,  as,  for  instance,  its  principles,  such  as  its  endowr~ 
ments,  and  seeing  that  they  themselves  have  it  not,  or  that  they  can 
do  without  it,  they  say  they  do  not  see  why  the  Establishment  can- 
not do  the  same,  or  they  are  envious  and  discontented  at  the  Esta- 
blishment supporting  so  easily  their  ministers,  while  they  do  it  with 
difficulty  ;  and  it  may  be  that  in  course  of  time  they  begin  to  forget 
their  old  connection  with  the  Establishment,  and  from  supporting 
their  own  ministers,  they  forget  the  principles  of  the  Establishment, 
and  think  they  ought  to  support  theirs  also  ;  or  it  may  be,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  they  wish  or  expect  an  endowment,  or  the  share 
of  one  that  is  going,  but  are  refused,  or  are  not  offered  it,  or  do  not 
get  it,  and  then  take  an  inveterate  dislike  and  hatred  to  endow- 
ments, public  or  private,  and  to  establishments  and  established 
principles  from  these  causes,  and  these  alone,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  their  opposition  being  from  principle,  or  scriptural,  or  con- 
scientious ;  but  at  length  they  come  to  say  it  is  for  one  and  all  of 
these  motives.    Sometimes  it  is  jealous}7  and  rivalry  on  the  part  of 
some  of  their  ministers  towards  those  of  the  Establishment  that 
gives  rise  to  it ;  and  they  thus  stimulate  and  encourage  their  con- 
gregations to  fancy  they  are  insulted  and  injured,  and  unfairly 
used,  and  they  thus  get  a  dislike  for  establishments,  and  they  for- 
get the  benefits  that  have  arisen  from  them,  and  without  which 
they  would  not  have  been  in  existence  ;  and  from  heart-burnings, 
disputes,  and  differences  of  opinion,  it  may  arise  from  the  single 
circumstance,  perhaps  of  not  being  allowed  to  preach  in  one  of  their 
churches,  and  this  sets  up  the  whole  body  against  them,  and  they 
at  length  come  to  give  up  their  opinion  in  favour  of  Establishments. 
We  see  many  of  the  established  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  whose       ,  . 
very  title  shews  the  principles  and  general  doctrines  which  it  holds, 
and  whose  principles  ought  to  have  been  so  clearly  laid  down  and 
impressed  on  each  of  their  members,  and  ought  to  be  constantly  kept 
before  them  and  in  their  remembrance,  by  each  having  her  doc- 
trines and  principles  printed,  and  held  by  each,  so  that  all  having 
them  wTould  not  likely  soon  depart  from  them,  otherwise  they  might 
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be  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  all,  we  see  many  of  its  members 
already  seceding,  and  wishing  to  do  so,  from  the  Established  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  time  they  may  all  be  led  to  adopt 
the  same  principles  and  opinions,  but  if  only  a  part  hold  the 
opinions,  and  another  part  are  opposed  to  it,  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  doing  great  and  serious  injury  to  the  Free  Church,  and  to 
retard  its  progress,  and  the  great  good  which  has  arisen,  and  which 
is  likely  to  arise  from  it  to  religion,  and  to  the  country,  and  it  may 
even  cause  a  rupture  or  separation  of  the  Free  Church  ;  and  this 
happening  before  she  is  fully  constructed,  will  do  great  injury,  as 
she  has  much  yet  to  do  before  she  can  be  said  to  be  built,  and  on 
a  permanent  foundation  ;  we  w7ould  say  to  do  that,  they  have  yet  a 
half  to  do ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  bad  and  unseasonable  time  to 
quarrel  and  be  disunited ;  instead  of  that  they  require  to  be 
more  firmly  united  than  ever  they  were,  or  they  will  be  held  up  to 
the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all. 
A  Church  has  So  long  as  the  Establishment  does  not  interfere  with  private  rights, 
no  right  to  it  has  nearly  the  same  freedom  of  choice,  and  has  the  same  opinions 
to  law^Tt^is  as  ^e  -^ree  Church  has  in  every  respect ;  but  neither  the  Free  Church 
*nor  the  Established  Church  can  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  law, 
until  they  get  that  law  altered,  which  will  no  doubt  be  done,  if  the 
rights  of  all  are  satisfied.  But  no  religion  can  be  upheld,  if  its  acts 
are  opposed  to,  and  contrary  to  laws,  either  of  long  or  short  standing, 
so  long  as  they  exist.  So  long  as  the  Free  Church  upholds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Established  principle,  the  mother  Church  and  she  may 
work  together,  and  be  a  powerful  and  influential  body  in  the  State  ; 
but  if  the  Free  Church  gives  up  this  doctrine,  there  will  be  a  sepa- 
ration of  her  most  powerful  members,  and  she  will  be  powerless, 
and  with  no  influence,  either  in  the  State,  or  as  a  means  of  doing 
great  good  by  her  religious  instruction,  for  which  alone  all  churches 
are  formed  and  exist.  Establishments  are  only  connected  with  the 
State,  from  being  a  means  of  preserving  themselves,  so  as  to  be  more 
able  to  administer  and  teach  religion,  than  from  being  a  powerful 
party  in  the  State  for  non-religious  purposes.  They  are  more  requi- 
site to  the  State}  than  the  State  is  to  them  :  the  State  cannot  do  with- 
out the  religious  good  which  they  diffuse  throughout  the  land  ;  and 
if  religion  is  stopped  or  retarded,  the  State  suffers  by  it. 
Claim  of  the  Tne  Free  Church  laid  claim  to  churches  which  were  built  by  pri- 
Free  Church  vate  subscription,  but  which  were  in  connection  with  the  Established 
to  Churches    Church.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  this  open  junction  at  the 

th^Disra^    time  of  tlieir  being  built'  that  they  belong  to  tne  Established  Church. 

tion.  The  original  subscribers  never  dreamed  of  there  ever  being  a  sepa- 

ration from  the  Establishment ;  and  the  original  promoter  of  this  new 
scheme  for  building  new  churches  by  private  subscriptions,  and  join- 
ing them  to  the  Established  Church,  never  thought  of  their  being- 
other  than  the  property  of  the  Established  Church,  and  who,  if  we 
had  thought  at  the  time  of  their  being  built  that  they  would  be  se- 
parated from  the  Established  Church,  would  sooner  have  taken  down 
one  of  the  Established  churches  for  every  new  church,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  separated  from  the  Established  Church.  The 
original  subscribers,  and  Dr  Chalmers  the  original  promoter  of  the 
building  of  these  churches,  gave  their  subscriptions  for  the  purpose 
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of  building  churches,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  religious  worship 
and  instruction  of  the  Establishment,  and  as  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  accommodation  generally  of  the  Established  churches  ;  and  as 
they  at  the  same  time  adhered  to  the  laws,  and  were  in  connection 
and  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  their  clergymen 
attended  the  General  Assembly  with  the  others,  and  these  churches 
were  generally  opened,  and  preached  in  for  the  first  time  by  some 
eminent  divine  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  as  they  were  built  for  the 
purpose  of  being  the  same  in  every  respect,  as  the  other  churches  of 
the  Establishment,  and  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  no  one  ever 
dreamed  that  they  were  to  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  and  the 
original  schemer  and  subscribers  would  never  have  got  them  built, 
if  they  had  thought  of  such  a  thing  at  the  time  of  their  building. 
Although  these  buildings  had  not  been  handed  over  at  the  time  of 
their  building,  and  joined  the  Established  Church,  and  their  clergy- 
men been  granted  the  same  rights  as  other  clergymen  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  ;  yet  if  the  original  subscribers  built  them  for  the 
purpose  of  churches  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  and 
holding  the  same  principles,  yet,  if  only  one  of  these  subscribers  ob- 
jected to  their  joining  any  other  body,  be  it  the  Free  Church,  Episco- 
palian, or  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  equally  the  same  which,  as  if  either, 
it  was  a  deviation  from  the  original  principles  on  which,  and  for 
which  they  were  built ;  and  although  every  subscriber  but  this  one 
had  approved  of  their  joining  another  body,  yet,  from  its  not  being 
according  to  the  original  intention  for  which  it  was  built,  and  as  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  would  never  have  been  built  for  or  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  for  which  it  was  built,  the  church  therefore 
belongs  to  those  who  adhere  to  the  original  principles,  be  they  the 
majority  or  not ;  and  those  who  keep  the  church,  keep  the  endow- 
ment, if  there  is  one.  If  the  original  builders  had  put  into  their 
deed  of  contract  or  copartnership  any  clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
church  was  to  belong  to  the  majority,  or  not  to  the  Establishment,  it 
would  then  have  been  the  property  of  the  majority ;  but  as  such  a 
secession  was  never  dreamt  of,  and  was  unheard  of  in  any  age,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  if  it  had,  it  is  likely  it  never 
would  have  been  built :  it  is  therefore  right  to  suppose  that  it 
belongs  to  those  who  adhere  to  the  principles  for  which  they  built 
it.  Now,  if  there  were  also  an  act  incorporating  themselves  with 
the  Established  Church,  and  as  subscriptions  were  given  by  members 
belonging  to  the  Establishment,  and  who  did  not  regularly  attend 
these  churches,  and  as  they  are  still  members  of  the  Establishment, 
and  as  these  churches  were  got  up  by  the  influence  of  the  Established 
Church  generally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  belong  to  the 
Established  Church.  If  there  had  been  no  agreement  or  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Established  Church,  and  if  their  ministers  had  not 
joined  the  fellowship  of  the  Established  Church,  although  they  might 
have  held  all  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  without  any 
difference,  and  if  the  church  were  built  by  all  on  these  principles, 
yet,  if  all  the  subscribers  agreed  in  this  case  to  go  over  to  the  Free, 
or  any  other  Church,  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to  keep  the 
church  ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  and  as  they  had  openly  joined 
the  Church,  or  as  some  of  their  subscribers  had  done  so,  and  as  it 
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was  originally  built  on  established  principles,  so  long  as  any  one  of 
the  original  subscribers  adhered  to  these,  the  church  must  remain  in 
these  principles ;  as  it  might  have  happened,  but  for  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals, the  church  might  never  have  been  built,  as  it  might  be 
done  through  his  wealth,  and  great  influence  with  others,  and  he,  if 
they  had  not  agreed  to  his  principles,  would  have  opposed  and  pre- 
vented it  from  being  built,  as  if  they  changed  their  principles  to  any 
other,  as  for  instance  it  might  be  Roman  Catholic  or  Mahomedanism, 
this  would  do  great  harm  and  injury  to  the  Church  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  according  to  his  opinion  of  the  human  race,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  churches  which  were  associated,  and  which  were 
connected,  and  whose  ministers  had  the  same  rights  in  the  Establish- 
ment as  the  established  ministers,  belong  to  the  Establishment. 

In  some  towns,  the  Free  Church  having  taken  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  congregations  of  these  churches,  and  which  were  not 
always  well  filled,  and  which  were  not  always  very  well  able  to 
pay  their  clergymen,  these  churches  are  now  very  empty,  and 
not  able  to  pay  their  clergymen.    As  they  are  not  likely  to  be  soon 
filled,  and  as  they  are  not  now  required,  as  the  Free  churches 
have  answered  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  built,  namely, 
extra  accommodation,  in  some  places  where  the  Established  churches 
The  Free       ^°  not>  or  cannot  AH  or  pay  clergymen  to  officiate  in  these  churches, 
Church  ought  we  think  the  Established  Church  ought  to  have  sold  them  at  a  mo- 
te have  bar-    derate  sum  to  the  Free  Church,  and  they  would  have  been  cheaper 

SurcLtbuih10  them  than  buildinS 

new  churches  ;  and  their  situation  would 
by  them  have  been  such  as  the  wants  of  the  people  required ;  and  the 
Established  Church,  by  the  interest  of  this  money  accumulating, 
might  have  got  as  much  as  would  endow  and  build  other  churches, 
with  other  assistance,  when  the  increased  wants  of  the  Established 
Church  for  more  accommodation  was  required ;  but  at  present,  by 
keeping  up  an  empty  church,  perhaps  burdened  with  debt,  and  pay- 
ing the  yearly  interest  of  that,  and  to  pay  a  minister  who  is  not  re- 
quired, but  as  it  is  merely  to  keep  the  church  from  being  shut  up, 
and  as  there  is  not  a  congregation  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  minister,  it 
must  be  a  great  and  useless  expense  for  the  Establishment  to  pay  for 
such  where  they  are  not  required ;  and  if  they  keep  them  empty,  they 
are  losing  the  principal  for  which  the  church  might  be  sold,  and  the 
interest  arising  from  it,  as  well  as  paying  interest  on  the  debt  of  the 
church  ;  and  as  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  both,  it  might  at  one 
time  have  saved  the  Free  Church  a  great  deal  of  trouble  waiting 
and  building  churches,  and  these,  perhaps,  in  inconvenient  situations, 
and  cheaper  than  they  could  get  them  built  for.  The  interest  of  the 
money  got  for  those  churches,  which  were  not  required,  might  have 
been  applied  to  educational  purposes.  Free  churches  were  and  are 
built  unwisely  and  uneconomically,  as  they  are  too  small  for  the 
increase  of  members,  which  will  require  larger  churches.  They  at 
least  ought  to  have  made  them  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  con- 
veniently enlarged.  No  doubt,  they  were  got  up  in  a  hurry,  and 
just  to  answer  the  present  members,  and  it  might  be  on  account  of 
want  of  funds. 

Colleges,  &c.  The  present  is  a  bad  time  to  make  collections,  as  trade  and  the 
country  are  in  such  a  bad  state,  and  money  is  so  scarce,  clergymen 
who  do  not  think  so  much  of  worldly,  as  of  spiritual  matters,  are 
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apt  to  forget  the  proper  seasons  for  asking  assistance.  The  Free 
Church  ought  not  to  have  too  many  colleges  ;  they  ought  to  have 
one,  and  that  ought  to  teach  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  ministry. 
If  they  have  any  others,  they  ought  to  be  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  principal  one,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  independent,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  different  bodies,  which  would  do  great  injury 
to  the  Free  Church  and  to  religion.  The  Free  Church,  as  a  body, 
are  powerful  in  the  State,  and  for  religious  good ;  and  so  long  as 
it  acts  from  unselfish  motives  ;  but  separated  into  independent 
bodies,  their  power  and  usefulness  will  be  greatly  diminished.  The 
Established  Colleges  did  not  become  independent,  because  they  be- 
longed to  a  body  whose  funds  were  kept  together  by  law,  and 
could  not  be  alienated,  and  did  not  arise  from,  or  depend  on  in- 
dividual gift,  but  was  permanent  and  independent,  and  if  they  had 
separated,  they  could  not  oppose  those  colleges  which  were  already 
in  the  different  places,  and  support  others  belonging  to  themselves. 
Professors  of  these  Free-Kirk  Colleges  will  be  ambitious,  and  de- 
sirous of  becoming  independent,  and  out  of  the  control  of  any  one; 
and  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  round  about,  will 
assist,  and  be  proud  to  see  their  professors  independent,  and  to  have 
colleges  of  their  own,  and  on  the  slightest  dispute  will  side  with 
them,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  main  body,  and  if  they  are 
not  able  to  support  themselves,  will  join  other  denominations. 
Edinburgh  is  a  place  for  communicating  and  spreading  out  reli- 
gion, and  instruction  everywhere,  and  for  professors  studying  and 
getting  information  and  means  of  all  kinds  most  conveniently  ;  and 
for  students  teaching  the  young,  and  getting  at  the  same  time 
information  and  instruction  themselves.  We  would  therefore 
strongly  recommend  the  proper  means  to  be  used  to  prevent  any 
disruption  ;  divided,  the  Free  Church  loses  much  of  its  power  and 
usefulness,  but  as  a  body,  it  has  as  great  power  and  means  of  doing 
good  as  any  body,  religious  or  otherwise,  in  this  or  any  State. 
First  get  a  sound  fundamental  primary  college,  and  when  circum- 
stances will  permit,  get  your  colleges  that  are  to  be  entirely  subor- 
dinate ones. 

We  had  rather  a  feeling  of  dislike  about  compelling  proprietors 
to  grant  sites,  not  to  the  Free  Church,  but  to  some  other  bodies,  as 
you  cannot  grant  sites  to  one,  without  giving  them  to  every  other 
religious  body.  Now,  if  landlords  had  done  as  they  ought,  by 
granting  them  without  making  a  law,  this  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. But  we  approve  of  the  Free  Church  getting  sites,  as  we 
consider  the  Free  Church  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  land,  and  it 
was  an  extension  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  much  required ;  and 
the  Government  and  others  did  not  seem  inclined,  or  able,  or  were 
frightened  to  assist  in  extending,  and  assisting  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  want  of  more  religion  and  instruction  that  was  re- 
quired. Sites  ought  to  be  granted  for  religious  and  educational  pur- 
poses, and  for  hospitals  and  charities,  &c,  but  they  must  pay  the 
full  value  of  the  ground,  and  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  any 
residence,  mansion,  or  where  they  may  encroach,  or  be  likely  to 
encroach,  on  any  improvement  going  on,  or  likely  to  go  on.  Any 
difference  to  be  settled  by  arbiters.  And  there  must  also  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  members  of  a  church  before  granting  a  site. 
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And  also  before  granting  sites  for  churches  or  other  purposes,  they 
must  prove  that  they  are  able  to  pay  for  their  building,  unburdened 
by  debt,  as  well  as  able  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  stipend. 
Education  to      There  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  great  movement  throughout 
the  poor.  country,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  means  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  education  to  the  poor,  and  all  have  agreed  that  it  can  be 
done,  and  that  it  is  necessary  ;  but  there  have  been  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  having  religious  education  in  the  schools, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  all  on  that  most  important 
and  requisite  point ;  and  the  great  difficulty  has  been  with  regard 
to  Roman  Catholics,  who  will  not  attend  schools  where  any  other 
religious  instruction  is  taught  but  that  of  their  own  ;  and  it  has 
been  considered  by  some  to  have  schools  without  any  religious  in- 
struction. But  many  again,  and  the  greater  number,  consider  it 
better  to  have  schools  with  religious  branches  of  education,  accord- 
ing to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  prohibits 
and  prevents  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Interest  of  all  By  having  schools  without  any  religious  education,  all  can  be 
that  all  should  a(jmitted  without  their  religious  scruples  beinsr  affected.  As  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  all,  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  that  all  should 
be  educated,  so  as  to  make  all  good,  better,  honester,  wiser,  and 
more  enlightened  subjects  ;  and  as  such  enlightenment  is  for  the 
better,  easier,  quieter,  better  regulated,  and  more  secure  and  pros- 
perous government  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  benefit, 
health,  and  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  subject,  it  is  of  importance 
that  all  should  be  educated.  An  educated  workman  is  far  superior 
and  more  expert  and  diligent,  as  well  as  more  sober  and  industrious, 
than  an  uneducated  workman,  and  is  more  to  be  trusted  and  de- 
pended on  when  he  is  required  in  a  time  of  need  or  difficulty.  To 
make  education  a  means  of  the  better  and  easier  government  of  the 
nation,  and  as  a  protection  to  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
should  be  affected  and  impressed  by  the  truths  and  morality  which 
religion  teaches,  and  which  are  so  necessary  for  our  every-day  deal- 
ings with  one  another,  and  which  are  so  necessary  for  our  protection 
and  support,  that  without  it  we  cannot  go  on  in  a  straight  and 
equable  manner,  and  the  earlier  that  religion,  or  any  other  good,  is 
instilled  and  impressed,  and  continued  and  lasting,  the  better  and 
surer  way  is  it  to  be  permanent,  and  to  keep  a  firmer  root ;  if  trained 
to  it  in  youth,  it  takes  hold  and  becomes  a  part  of  our  system,  and 
it  will  not  be  easily  eradicated,  nor  lose  its  hold  in  after  years,  if 
we  should  be  tempted  to  depart  from  its  upright  and  honourable 
paths  by  the  wiles  or  the  temptations  of  the  world,  or  when  we  are 
out  of  the  influence  of  religion  ;  but  if  we  are  only  taught  religion 
when  we  are  old,  it  perhaps  makes  no  impression,  and  if  it  does  af- 
fect us,  it  has  not  the  same  hold  or  delicacy  of  effect  on  our  senses 
and  feelings,  as  when  we  are  brought  up  to  it  from  our  youth ;  in 
our  youth  it  leaves  a  more  pleasing  effect,  if  it  has  not  been  forced 
on  us,  but  has  gradually  taken  effect,  and  has  left  a  deep  root,  while 
we  scarcely  felt  or  knew  it,  from  our  constantly  receiving  it  in  our 
youth,  and  from  our  earliest  years,  and  it  is  then  associated  with  all 
the  joys  and  griefs,  and  with  the  place  where  we  might  be  born  or 
brought  up,  and  the  place  where  we  received  the  advantages  which 
may  have  prospered  and  made  us  successful,  prosperous,  happy,  and 
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respected  in  life,  and  given  and  made  us  the  cause  of  the  same  corn- 
forts  and  advantages  to  others,  and  it  is  also  associated  with  the 
friends  with  whom  we  have  spent  our  happiest  and  most  careless 
days,  without  either  thought  of  the  past  or  of  the  future.  It  is  the 
scenes  of  youth  which  keep  and  hold  the  firmest  impression  of  all 
in  after  life ;  it  is  then  learning  takes  a  quicker,  and  makes  a  deeper 
impression  on  us  when  we  are  abroad  and  sick,  or  unfortunate  or 
fortunate  ;  it  is  then  we  remember  and  think  on  them,  and  it  is  on 
these  scenes  and  remembrances  of  youth  that  we  think,  and  medi- 
tate, and  reflect  on,  when  we  can  think  on  nothing  else,  and  it  is  there 
alone  that  we  wish  to  return. 

All  must  be  brought  up  and  educated  with  some  religious  prin-  Religious  edu- 
ciples  of  honesty,  of  faith,  and  fear  of  a  future,  and  belief  in  a  Divine  cation. 
Being.  Whatever  the  errors  of  that  religion  may  be,  if  it  teach  that, 
as  all  religions  in  this  country  do,  it  is  necessary  they  get  it,  as  far 
better  than  no  religion  at  all,  as  some  would  attempt  to  do,  and 
would  even  prevent  them  from  being  educated.  You  must  try  to 
educate  them,  even  although  they  get  no  religion.  This  is  the  first 
step ;  give  them  the  elements  of  education,  and  without  this  no  one 
can  get  and  reap  the  benefit  of  religion ;  by  not  educating  them  you 
make  them  lose  the  chance  of  ever  becoming  or  learning  to  be  reli- 
gious, either  present  or  future  ;  you  make  them  lose  the  chance  of 
becoming  respectable  ;  if  educated,  they  may,  in  the  course  of  life, 
and  in  their  reading,  become  impressed  with  sentiments,  truths,  and 
morality  which  are  common  to  all  religions,  although  they  may  not 
particularly  belong  to  any ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty,  we  should 
think,  of  all  getting  a  religious  education  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  getting  the  elements  of  education. 

All  the  different  religions  of  Protestantism  agree  to  one  version  Bible  a  part 
of  the  Bible,  therefore  all  these  may  read  this  except  the  Roman  °f  education. 
Catholics  ;  by  the  Protestants  reading  the  Bible,  which  contains  the 
whole  principles  of  their  faith,  although  they  may  be  of  different 
sects,  yet  their  Bibles  being  alike,  they  will  thus,  by  reading  it,  be 
impressed  with  its  sentiments  and  truths,  and  they  will  know  and 
remember  the  different  subjects  that  it  contains  ;  there  is  no  use  to 
say  to  them  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Unitarian  on  this  passage, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  does  not  approve  of  that  opinion  ; 
children  do  not  understand  such  things  until  they  are  14  or  16. 
And  how  few  do  it  at  20  years  of  age  ?  And  they  may  read  it  from 
the  general  principles  it  contains  ;  and  the  particular  principles  of 
the  sect  to  which  they  belong  may  be  taught  at  schools  on  Sunday, 
and  during  the  week,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  ;  you 
might  teach  them  the  doctrines  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  books  which  are  used  by  them  ;  it  might  be  taught  an  hour 
twice  or  thrice  a-week,  and  their  pastors  would  teach  and  examine 
them  on  Sunday ;  they  do  not  get  much  more  on  the  particular 
branch  of  their  religion,  and  on  its  doctrines  at  present.  The  chil- 
dren who  belonged  to  the  church  of  which  the  master  was  a  member, 
could  get  the  doctrines  of  their  church  by  the  master  as  part  of 
their  education  at  a  separate,  and  at  a  different  time,  without  making 
those  who  are  of  a  different  faith  lose  the  opportunity  of  ever  being 
educated,  and  thus  the  only  chance  of  ever  becoming  religious.  It 
is  always  a  step,  and  a  very  important  step  towards  it ;  they  may 
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get  moral  books,  and  good  books  which  may  make  a  good  impres- 
sion on  them,  and  may  impress  them  with  the  benefit  of  knowing 
right  and  wrong,  and  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  be 
done  by,  and  shewing  to  them  the  advantages  of  doing  good,  and 
the  injury  and  harm  of  doing  and  encouraging  evil ;  they  may  get 
books  that  will  teach  them  these  truths,  and  impress  it  on  them, 
and  yet  without  containing  any  doctrine  that  favours  one  religion 
more  than  another ;  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  arrange  the 
schools,  that  all  who  wish  it  may  be  learned  the  simple  elements  of 
education,  and  be  all  taught  together  without  a  separation  and  dis- 
tinction of  sects,  except  in  the  particular  doctrines  of  their  religion  ; 
all  may  read  the  Bible  together  except  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
they  may  be  taught  something  else  at  that  time,  and  so  may  those 
who  are  not  of  the  same  church  as  the  master,  when  he  is  teaching 
religious  books  belonging  to  his  worship. 

Children  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  they  read  in  the 
Bible.  The  various  stories  in  it,  which  are  so  highly  useful  from 
their  truthfulness,  and  their  moral  effect,  interests  them  and  im- 
presses the  general  truths  and  moral  principles  of  the  Bible  upon 
their  minds,  and  the  truths  of  religion  are  fixed  on  them,  by  con- 
stantly reading  it,  without  their  taking  up,  or  thinking  about  any 
particular  religious  opinions,  which  it  takes  the  old  to  pay  attention  to 
and  think  about];  therefore  all  sects  may  get  the  Bible  as  part  of  their 
education,  they  may  of  course  be  made  to  spell,  and  give  the  simple 
meaning  of  single  words,  and  all  who  do  not  wish  to  read  the 
Bible,  need  not ;  it  will  not  make  any  derangement  in  the  school. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  giving  the  Bible  as  part  of  the  gene- 
ral instruction  is  useful ;  on  account  of  its  general  truths  and  sen- 
timents, and  the  knowledge  it  gives  of  religion,  and  of  a  Divine  and 
all-preserving,  and  everywhere  and  all-seeing,  and  beneficent,  and 
impartial  Being  and  Creator  of  all  things ;  and  this  is  necessary  for 
all,  and  takes  and  keeps  a  lasting  impression  without  giving  any 
particular  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  edu- 
cated as  well  as  others,  as  a  means  of  their  getting,  and  of  giving 
them  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  their  religion, 
and  as  a  means  of  allowing  them  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves, 
in  order  to  let  them  see  and  rid  themselves  of  its  superstitions,  when 
they  may  be  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  them,  and  which  their 
religion  may  contain,  and  which  may  be  done  by  their  priesthood 
to  answer  their  own  selfish  ends. 

There  has  of  late  been  too  much  separation  and  distinction  of 
tonTsdioofs  scnoo^s  ^nto  tne  different  religions  to  which  they  belong,  each  religion 
into  different5  navmS  a  school ;  such  distinctions  and  separations  are  highly  prejudi- 
religions.       cial  an<l  hurtful  to  the  public  generally  ;  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  selfishness  and  unwillingness  to  assist  and  associate 
with  one  another  generally,  and  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  want  of 
liberality  and  openness  towards  one  another,  which  the  mixing  with 
one  another  in  youth  prevents  ;  it  is  keeping  up  and  preserving  too 
much  sectarian  and  religious  distinctions,  which  are  a  cramp  on  the 
general  usefulness  of  all ;  they  will  not  work  well  together  in  pub- 
lic, either  with  one  another  in  their  private  dealings,  or  when  asso- 
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ciated  for  the  public  and  general  good  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be 
as  well  if  such  religious  separations  in  youth  were  done  away  with. 

There  has  arisen  too  a  piece  of  refinement  and  delicacy  in  teaching  Separation  of 
girls  apart  from  boys.  We  do  not  see  any  advantage,  but  the  con- boys  and  girls, 
trary,  to  be  derived  from  this  separation  ;  it  has  a  very  distant,  and 
repulsive,  and  unsociable  effect.  It  takes  away  that  mutual  con- 
fidence and  unity,  which  both  sexes  ought  to  have,  the  one  for  the 
other,  and  the  foundation  of  which  is  to  be  laid  in  youth  ;  and  by 
their  associating  and  learning  with  each  other,  it  is  then  that  the 
stronger  sex  learns  to  cherish,  support,  and  assist,  and  to  be  for- 
bearing to  the  female  sex,  and  they  learn  also  to  shew  and  preserve 
that  delicacy,  which  the  nature  of  their  sex  requires  towards  the 
males,  and  they  towards  the  females ;  and  this  is  best  done  when 
associating  with  one  another  ;  and  they  thus,  when  they  grow  up 
and  mix  with  the  world,  preserve  it  for  their  own  benefit  and  to- 
wards one  another  ;  it  is  not  time  to  learn  them  the  respect  due 
the  one  to  the  other,  when  they  are  grown  up,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
do  it  in  youth,  and  when  grown  up  it  will  remain,  and  be  pre- 
served without  either  knowing  it,  as  it  will  be  a  part  of  their 
nature;  it  is  as  wrell  to  be  done  in  youth,  as  they  have,  at  any  rate,  to 
associate  with  one  another  when  grown  up.  The  girl  may  learn 
this  delicacy  of  behaviour  in  retirement,  but  the  boy  does  not,  and 
if  he  does  not  learn  it  in  youth,  he  will  not  when  grown  up, 
and  the  girl  will  lose  the  benefit  of  it.  What  can  be  the  harm  of 
educating  boys  and  girls  together,  who  are  in  the  same  rank  of 
life  ?  it  is  only  creating  a  feeling  of  separation  and  distrust  to  one 
another ;  a  boy  ought  to  learn  to  read  the  same  way  as  a  girl ;  a 
girl  is  as  quick  and  accute  at  learning  as  a  boy  of  the  same  age,  if 
not  more  accute  ;  it  is  therefore  of  no  practical  use  separating  the 
two,  but  if  anything,  it  does  harm  ;  the  associating  and  mixing  with 
each  other  is  only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  is  when  they  are 
mutually  benefited.  It  is  as  well,  where  it  is  possible,  that  all 
should  pay  a  certain  sum  for  their  education,  however  small,  and  it 
is  doing  an  injury  to  the  State,  where  the  State  is  not  able  to 
educate  those  for  nothing  who  can  pay  for  it.  This  system  of 
paying  for  everything  is  generally  hurtful,  as  it  takes  away  from 
the  independency  and  principle  of  self-reliance,  and  of  self-support 
and  assistance  which  is  requisite  for  all,  and  with  which  we  are 
naturally  endowed  ;  it  makes  us  helpless  in  the  time  of  need,  when 
we  can  get  no  assistance,  and  when  we  could  easily  have  assisted 
ourselves,  if  wre  had  not  been  accustomed  to  get  everything  done  for 
us;  by  paying  for  those  who  are  able  to  payp;for  themselves,  we  are 
/preventing  others  from  getting  the  benefit  which  they  cannot  afford 
to  get. 

Is  it  consistent  writh  our  religious  belief  as  Protestants  and  sup- Ought  Pro- 
porters  of  an  Established  Church,  to  give  our  support,  and  grant  testants  to 
the  means  of  supporting  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  According j^^q*6^1 
to  the  principles  which  Protestants  hold,  they  are  doing  a  great licpTests?  ° 
wrong  by  assisting,  and  supporting  a  Roman  Catholic  endowment, 
so  long  as  the  Catholics  hold  many  of  the  tenets  which  they  do  ;  it 
is  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom  to  support  a  Roman 
Catholic  endowment ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  for  which  they 
turned  from  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  James  Duke  of  York,  the 
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father-in-law  of  William  of  Orange  ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  by 
which  the  present  Queen  sits  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  ;  it 
is  contrary  to  the  law  which  will  not  allow  of  the  Sovereign  or 
the  Royal  family  to  marry  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  absurdity  in  the  idea  of  supporting  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  will  do  more  injury  to  the  Protestant  religion,  than 
the  wife  or  husband  of  a  queen  or  a  king,  if  she  or  he  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  as  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  is  now  merely  a  nominal 
head  without  any  influence,  and  who  will  sign  her  name  to  grant 
soch  a  provision,  which  is  against  her  coronation  oath,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  her  family  sit  on  the  throne,  and  for  which  they 
were  turned  off  the  throne  ;  but  if  they  grant  endowments  to  Ro- 
man Catholics,  they  may  as  well  allow  the  Sovereign  and  Royal 
family  to  marry  persons,  either  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant faith,  or  in  fact,  any  person  they  please,  as  they  can  have 
no  more  influence  in  affecting  the  Protestant  faith,  than  a  single 
Roman  Catholic  priest. 
Confessional  There  is  one  great  objection  against  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
a  great  pbjec-ancL  this  is  in  the  confession  and  remission  of  sins.  There  is  also  the 
Cathohcism  worsn*P  or  invoking  of  aid  from  images  or  saints  ;  but  respectable 
Roman  Catholics  deny  that  they  worship  and  adore  images  ;  it  is 
merely  the  invoking,  or  natural  instinct  or  feeling,  which  makes  one 
ask  for  assistance  from  a  near  relation,  or  friend  at  a  distance  when 
we  are  in  distress,  without  thinking  that  we  cannot  be  heard,  or  that 
they  are  beyond  assisting  us.  In  the  same  way  they  invoke  the 
assistance  of  a  dead  and  beloved  relation  ;  so  in  the  same  way  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints.  This  may  be  the  case  with  the  edu- 
cated, in  whom  it  may  be  called  a  natural  burst  of  feeling,  which 
does  not  think  or  expect  to  be  gratified  or  not ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  superstitious,  and  illiterate  and  ignorant,  it  takes  the  form 
of  idol-worship,  as  they  believe  in  the  power  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  in  the  images  of  the  different  saints,  as  being  able  to  assist  and 
help  them  in  the  time  of  trouble,  or  when  it  is  desired.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  priesthood  to  do  away  with  this  idol-worship.  We  also 
know  of  their  going  to  famous  shrines  of  some  famous  saint,  more 
famous  than  others,  and  getting  and  asking  favours  from  these. 
From  such  circumstances,  we  know  that  there  is  no  pretence,  but  a 
firm  belief  in  its  efficacy. 
Evil  effects  of  There  is  the  confession  and  remission  of  sins  by  a  man  as  frail, 
man  forgiv-  wea}^  and  sinful,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  the  person  confessed, 
mg  sms*  -j-j.  .g  onjy  a  Cauge  Q£  increased  wickedness  and  crime.  If  a  man  com- 
mits murder,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  one  on  earth  to  forgive,  and 
pardon  the  crime  that  has  been  committed,  when  it  can  only  be  par- 
doned by  the  Almighty,  who  may  not  pardon  it  ?  If  he  again  com- 
mits it,  he  is  again  forgiven.  It  is  taking  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Being  into  his  hands,  and  the  priest  is  as  guilty  as 
he  who  committed  the  crime,  in  concealing  it,  as  it  is  encouraging, 
and  fostering,  and  permitting  crime  ;  when,  if  he  had  not  pretended 
to  an  ignorant,  and  illiterate,  and  superstitious  person  that  he  could 
forgive  him  as  often  as  he  pleased,  by  paying  so  much,  or  to  answer 
his  own  ends,  the  crime  might  not  have  been  committed  a  second 
time.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  prevent  crime  when  it  is  in  their  power  j 
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and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  inform  on  a  murderer,  and  bring  him  to 
justice.  The  law  of  God  requires  it,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  man.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  one  and  all  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  A  murderer  may  be  forgiven  and  pardoned 
once,  and  a  person  who  does  not  expose  or  inform  on  him  for  a  first 
murder  is  guilty,  no  doubt,  of  a  wrong  ;  but  he  may  suppose,  that, 
by  allowing  him  to  escape  (that  is  to  say,  only  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  him — where  he  is  not,  it  is  his  duty  to  inform,  and  seize  him) 
he  may  repent,  and  become  a  good  person  ;  but  if  he  allows  him  to 
escape  for  a  second  murder,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  seize  and 
punish  him,  he  is  guilty,  almost  equally  guilty  with  the  murderer. 
In  the  case  of  a  priest  forgiving,  it  is  permitting  and  sanctioning 
crime  ;  and  he  is  equally,  if  not  more  guilty  than  the  committer  of 
the  crime,  or  the  murderer.  It  is  doing  a  harm  to  all,  and  to  the 
country,  as  it  only  leads  to  more  guilt  and  bloodshed,  when  such  a 
monster  ought  to  be  exterminated,  or  end  his  life  in  confinement 
and  misery,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  (A  person  may 
commit  a  murder  once  by  mistake,  and  be  forgiven ;  but  if  he  com- 
mits it  again  in  the  same  way,  after  knowing  from  his  first  expe- 
rience what  was  to  happen,  and  if  he  does  it  a  second  time,  he  or 
she  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  forgive  it.)  No  one  can 
say  that  such  is  in  accordance  with  any  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
either  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  that  a  single  solitary  individual 
can  make  himself  equal  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  forgive  such 
a  heinous  crime  in  a  few  moments,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which 
is  to  come,  while  it  takes  so  many  of  his  countrymen  to  decide  and 
judge  on  it.  It  is  also  doing  a  great  wrong  and  injury  to  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  belongs,  and  where  the  crime  was  committed  ;  it  is 
subversive  of  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  it  is  endangering 
the  lives  of  all,  and  it  permits,  and  allows,  and  encourages  ail  kinds 
of  immorality,  and  wickedness  that  exist.  Without  any  farther  ob- 
jection to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  this  is  quite  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  one  favouring  it,  or  becoming  converts  to  it.  It  is 
a  religion  which  encourages  evil,  and  conceals  it,  instead  of  ex- 
posing it,  and  preventing  and  repressing  it.  It  is  through  means 
of  the  confessional  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  so  great 
an  influence  over  single  individuals,  and  over  a  people ;  and  it  is 
by  knowing  all  the  sins,  weaknesses,  frailties,  and  faults  of  individu- 
als, either  of  the  male  or  female  sex,  and  especially  over  the  latter ; 
and  they  even  encourage  them  to  commit  faults  and  crimes,  and 
call  them  at  first  trivial,  or  pay  no  attention  to  them,  as  if  they  were 
nothing  unusual ;  and  after  they  are  fairly  committed  and  known, 
they  then  call  them  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  which,  if  known, 
would  bring  them  to  shame,  ruin,  or  death,  or  at  least  it  would  throw 
them  out  of  all  society,  and  from  all  their  friends  ;  and  they  either 
openly  or  hintingly  let  them  know  that  if  they  do  not  obey,  or  do, 
or  tell,  or  be  their  willing  instruments  in  all  things,  however  dis- 
honourable or  criminal,  they  will  expose  and  lay  open  their  former 
crimes,  weaknesses,  or  frailties,  if  they  do  not  obey ;  and  they  thus 
frighten  their  victims,  and  lead  them  on  from  worse  to  worse,  until 
they  lose  all  honour,  feeling,  or  sense  of  shame,  and  come  at  last  to 
be  so  hardened,  that  they  even  believe  that  there  is  no  harm  hi 
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committing  crimes,  and  that  it  is  even  for  the  good  of  religion  ;  many 
might  stop  at  first,  but  they  are  led  on  from  worse  to  worse,  and  from 
the  fear  of  discovery  they  become  easy  preys  and  instruments  in  their 
hands,  and  get  into  families,  and  society,  and  societies,  under  the  guise 
of  friends,  and  get  them  to  do  the  same  evils,  and  instigate  them  to  do 
it,  and  reveal  all  kinds  of  secrets,  and  tell  them  again  to  those  in 
whose  power  they  are.  Females,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
not  fancy  what  they  may  do  at  first  is  really  so  bad  as  some 
would  make  it.  Interested  persons  are  apt  to  magnify  things,  which 
are  simply  immoral,  into  crimes,  and  things  which  have  been  done 
accidentally,  or  which  may  have  been  done  without  knowing  that 
there  was  any  harm  in  it,  or  even  that  any  harm  would  arise  from 
it,  and  they  have  magnified  these  into  crimes,  and  so  frightened  the 
victim,  that  he  or  she  has  believed  them  to  be  so  ;  while,  if  they  had 
thought  coolly  over  the  matter  themselves,  or  had  any  one  to  explain 
it  to  them  in  a  true  light,  they  would  have  found  that  they  were  im- 
moral, and,  if  carried  to  any  extent,  hurtful,  but  not  criminal,  but 
might  lead  to  that ;  and  those  who  wished  to  ruin  them  might  effect 
that,  and  get  them  in  their  power.  It  is  better  at  the  first,  in  such 
cases,  to  have  such  firmness  of  mind  as  to  say  to  yourself,  if  it  is 
criminal,  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  care  if  it  is  known,  as  it  may  be 
known  at  any  rate,  or  discovered,  and  by  trying  to  conceal  it,  we  are 
only  keeping  ourselves  in  constant  misery,  at  the  chance  of  being 
discovered,  or  we  are  committing  and  doing  more  wrong  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  discovery,  and  thus  are  we  gradually  led  on  from 
faults  and  weaknesses  to  immorality,  and  from  that  to  sin,  and  from 
that  to  crime,  and  from  that  to  murder,  and  a  breaking  of  all  the 
rights  and  laws  of  God  and  man.  It  is  therefore  better  to  confess 
your  fault  at  first,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  yourself  and  the  in- 
terested person,  is  trivial,  and  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  it,  and  is 
pardonable  if  discovered.  It  is  therefore  better  not  to  go  on  com- 
mitting more  to  prevent  discovery,  but  to  make  up  your  mind  not  to 
care  whether  you  are  discovered  or  not,  as  it  is  more  than  likely  the 
interested  person,  if  he  or  she  finds  fault  with  you,  will  deliver  you 
up,  and  expose  you,  to  answer,  perhaps,  their  own  purposes,  and  to 
save  themselves.  We  must  try  to  prevent,  and  check  crime,  at  its 
first  outset,  and  also  our  passions,  or  try  to  prevent  them  occurring 
at  all ;  but  if  they  do,  it  is  best  to  be  lenient  to  first  faults,  else  if  we 
are  harsh,  it  only  leads  to  concealment,  and  to  an  increase  of  them, 
and  to  crime.  Between  man  and  wife  there  ought  to  be  no  conceal- 
ment of  any  kind  ;  if  one  or  other  is  in  the  fault,  or  has  done  any 
thing  wrong,  the  other  knowing  it,  it  is  better  to  tell  it  than  even  to 
wait  the  chance  of  its  being  discovered.  If  it  has  been  a  mistake, 
however  sinful,  it  might  be  forgiven.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  and 
however  much  it  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  one  or  the  other,  it  ought 
to  be  told  as  the  only  way  of  its  being  considered  not  to  have  been 
done  intentionally.  Women  are  very  liable  to  conceal  such  mistakes, 
and  it  is  even  the  cause  of  conjugal  infidelity ;  while  if  the  husband 
had  been  told  at  first,  it  might  have  been  prevented.  Some  say  they 
are  afraid  their  husbands  would  be  angry  if  they  knew  of  it,  or  that 
it  might  vex  him,  or  that  he  might  think  it  was  done  intentionally, 
and  they  go  on  this  way  concealing  every  thing,  that  they  tell  their 
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husbands  nothing,  and  there  is  no  confidence  or  trust  between  them, 
and  they  become  careless  to  one  another,  and  come  at  length  to  do 
openly  what  they  at  first  considered  to  be  wrong,  and  were  afraid  of 
their  husbands  knowing.  Man  and  wife  ought  to  have  no  conceal- 
ments from  one  another  ;  they  should  be  the  confidants  and  advisers 
of  one  another.  Where  such  is  not  the  case,  there  is  soon  an  end  of 
domestic  happiness  and  married  comfort.  They  ought  to  bear  and 
forbear  with  each  other's  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  where  one  has 
been  in  fault  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  harshly,  as  it  may  lead  to 
future  want  of  confidence,  and  to  concealment  in  very  important 
matters.  In  the  same  way  parents  to  children — these,  when  grown 
up,  to  their  parents,  these  last  ought,  when  grown  up,  to  confide  and 
trust  them,  and  not  always  use  them  as  children. 

The  priests  have  great  influence  over  all,  and  it  is  by  knowing  all 
their  sins,  weaknesses,  frailties,  and  faults,  that  they  possess  a  power 
and  have  a  knowledge  of  them,  degrading  for  any  one  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of,  or  to  hear.  The  more  illiterate  and  uneducated  the  clergy 
are,  and  the  more  ignorant  and  uneducated  the  people  are,  the  more 
do  the  clergy  use  their  unhallowed  influence  for  their  own  ends,  and 
for  the  subjection,  and  dominant,  and  superstitious  control  of  their 
flocks,  and  use  it  for  political  as  well  as  other  purposes,  by  which 
they  are  to  be  benefited.  They  use  it  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
wealth  for  themselves  and  their  church,  or  they  use  it  as  any  popular 
leader  may  dictate  to  them  how  to  employ  their  influence  to  act  on 
the  multitude,  and  others  for  his  own  benefit,  under  pretence,  it  may 
be,  of  supporting  the  priesthood  and  their  friends.  Such  an  influence 
as  they  possess  is  dangerous  to  any  State,  when  they  minister  in  an 
illiterate  and  barbarous  district,  as  they,  by  their  confessional,  possess 
an  influence  over  ignorant  minds  by  acting  and  influencing  them  by 
superstitious  means,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  their  crimes  and  weak- 
nesses, which  few  if  any  other  may  know ;  and  they  have  them  thus 
entirely  in  their  power,  and  would  reveal  their  crimes  by  means  of 
others  as  much  in  their  power,  and  would  thus  deliver  them  up  to 
punishment,  if  they  did  not  obey  their  wishes,  whether  good  or 
bad,  whether  they  felt  an  inclination  to  do  what  was  wished  them 
or  not. 

Another  cause  of  the  priesthood's  success  is  their  being  a  united,  The  cause  of 
close,  and  single  body,  without  any  worldly  affections,  or  likings,  the  Roman 
or  interests,  but  that  of  the  aggrandisement  and  success  of  their  own  Catholic 
body  ;  and  one  cause  of  it  is  their  not  being  married,  which  was  not^nes  s  P0Tver 
always  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— at  one  time  they  were  a  married  body,  like  the  Protestant 
clergy.    On  account  of  their  celibacy,  they  adhere  to  one  another, 
and  lose  many  of  the  affections  which  soften  and  render  the  heart 
susceptible  of  taking  on  affections,  and  receiving  impressions  which 
are  contrary  to  their  being  a  secret  and  united  body  ;  and  being  a 
body  who  wish  to  rule  and  acquire  great  influence  by  such  means, 
as  not  being  married,  they  may  succeed  in  an  unenlightened  and 
superstitious  age,  but  it  loses  its  effect  to  a  great  extent  by  educa- 
tion.   By  not  being  married,  they  stand  apart,  as  it  were,  from  all 
the  world,  and  work  for  themselves  and  their  order  alone,  and  use 
all  their  energies  and  influence  to  improve  that,  and  that  only, 
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many  of  them  only  using  their  religion,  and  their  religious  influence, 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own  body ;  and  the  confessional 
gives  them  the  powerful  means  of  effecting  this  more  than  any 
thing  else  that  is  known,  not  even  excepting  money,  that  all-power- 
ful agent,  which  is  believed  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  The  scorn 
of  the  world,  and  shame,  and  the  idea  of  being  thrown  out  of  all 
society  and  from  their  friends,-  by  the  discovery  of  frailties,  or  the 
discovery  and  punishment  of  crimes,  causes  more  fear,  and  brings 
them  more  under  the  control  of  the  priesthood,  than  all  the  money 
you  could  give  them.  There  are  many,  from  this  shame  and  fear 
of  degradation  and  discovery,  who  would  rather  commit  a  crime  to 
conceal  it,  than  take  all  the  money  that  could  be  given  them  to 
commit  the  same  crime.  Honour  and  its  preservation  are  general- 
ly dearer  to  all  than  money. 

It  were  better  for  all  that  priests  were  married,  and  had  the  same 
sympathies,  and  feelings,  and  affections  as  their  flocks,  and  they 
could  then  feel  for  them  in  their  afflictions,  and  sympathize  and 
console  them  under  distresses  ;  such  have  more  effect  when  they 
are  done  with  feeling,  as  if  they  had  felt  them  themselves,  and  knew 
and  could  appreciate  the  distress  and  affliction.  A  man  without 
the  companionship  of  woman,  and  through  her  means  with  children 
and  the  rest  of  his  race,  loses  that  sensibility,  delicacy,  and  true 
feeling,  which  want  of  close  and  intimate  fellowship  with  his  race 
creates,  excites,  and  perpetuates. 

The  unmarried  state  generally  is  one  which  one  might  almost 
say  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  God  ;  at  least  we  know  that  the 
original  intention  of  man  and  woman's  being  created  was,  that  they 
were  made  the  one  for  the  other,  and  without  their  close  and  inti- 
mate connection  by  marriage,  would  become  extinct ;  and  they 
were  not  intended  to  become  extinct,  as  the  formation  of  their  bodies 
will  shew.  A  married  priesthood  is  a  more  efficient  and  a  better 
means  of  teaching  and  diffusing  religion,  than  an  unmarried  priest- 
hood. The  very  knowledge  that  priests  confess  families,  and  young 
and  old  females,  renders  it  peremptory  that  they  ought  to  be  mar- 
ried, to  have  all  their  true  feelings  and  natural  affections,  and  that 
they  may  have  their  passions  gratified,  without  gratifying  them  at 
the  expense  of  those  whom  they  confess.  The  priesthood  all  know 
is  composed  of  good  and  bad  men,  of  men  of  principle  and  recti- 
tude, and  men  who  have  no  principle  or  sense  of  honour,  and  men 
who  are  moral  and  immoral,  and  men  whose  feelings  and  passions 
are  excitable,  and  those  who  are  of  a  j)hlegmatic  temperament.  No 
young  unmarried  priest  ought  to  be  the  confessor  of  a  female ;  and 
if  the  priesthood  remain  unmarried,  they  ought  not,  until  they  are 
upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  to  confess  any  woman  under  fifty- 
five  or  sixty  years  of  age.  Therefore  the  old  priests  confess  the 
young  women,  and  the  young  priests  the  old  women.  They  get 
the  power  over  them  by  means  of  the  confessional. 

Will  the  Bible  or  our  religion  not  permit  us  to  assist  the  Koman 
Catholics  on  any  occasion  ?  Will  it  not  allow  us  to  assist  them  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  good  results,  without  using  improper  or 
unworthy  ends  for  that  purpose  ?  We  think  that  the  Protestant 
religion  teaches  us  that  there  are  times  which  require  and  permit 
us  to  assist  Roman  Catholics  in  their  religion.    We  all  know  that 
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there  are  Roman  Catholics  as  truly  good,  religious,  and  pious  as 
any  Protestant  is.  We  also  know  that  there  have  been  Roman 
Catholics  that  have  done  as  much  good  as  Protestants.  We  also 
know  that  Roman  Catholics  have  delivered  as  good  sermons  as 
Protestants,  and  that  such  sermons  are  printed  and  are  in  the  hands 
of  Protestants,  and  that  these  sermons  were  preached  a  century  ago. 
We  also  believe  that  Roman  Catholics  go  to  heaven  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants ;  and  we  knowr  that  their  religion  takes  them  there ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  wholly  defective  ;  and  there  are 
therefore  times  and  circumstances  when  we  may  assist  thern.  We 
may  also  assist  them  as  a  means  of  eradicating  those  errors  which 
are  noxious,  and  whose  tendency  is  bad. 

For  instance,  a  large  body  of  Roman  Catholics  may  be  settled  in  Example  of 
a  district  which  is  poor  and  remote  from  others,  and  they  may  not  its  being  al- 
have  the  means  of  instruction,  comfort,  and  consolation  in  tne^r^a^  and 
religion,  from  their  poverty,  from  not  being  able  to  engage  and0111  u 
get  a  priest,  and  for  want  of  this  they  and  their  children  are  to  be 
brought  up  ignorant  of  all  religion,  and  means  of  salvation  with  re- 
gard to  a  future  state  ;  now,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  heaven  and 
a  hell,  and  by  not  getting  this  religious  benefit,  the  old  die  irreli- 
gious and  go  to  hell,  the  young  grow  up  irreligious,  and  are  vaga- 
bonds, robbers,  and  blackguards,  because  they  have  not  had  any 
one  to  teach  them  religious  truths,  and  bring  them  up  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  the  respect  for  the  laws  and  rights  of  man,  and  of 
one  another ;  now  all  this  happens  from  the  want  of  a  pastor  of 
their  own  religion  ;  if  we  send  one  of  the  Protestant  religion,  they 
turn  from  him,  and  do  not  attend  or  listen  to  him.  What  then  is 
to  be  done  ?  It  is  then  our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  prevent  irreme- 
diable evil  and  future  damnation,  as  we  know  their  religion  takes 
them  to  heaven,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  them  by  giving  them 
the  means,  when  all  other  endeavours  on  our  part  have  failed,  as 
we  know,  by  not  doing  so  when  we  are  able,  they  will  go  to  hell, 
and  we  must  therefore  give  them  a  pastor  of  their  own  religion,  as 
the  better  informed  and  religious  they  are,  the  more  likely  are  they 
to  listen  to  another  religion,  rather  than  none.  It  is  our  duty  to 
attend  to  our  own  wants  and  religion  first,  where  such,  is  in  a  bad 
state,  or  where  our  assisting  others  is  likely  to  affect  it. 

Or  it  may  be  that  religious  instruction  is  required  for  Roman 
Catholics  in  one  of  the  colonies,  where  they  have  no  means  of  get- 
ting and  receiving  the  consolations  of  their  religion,  and  for  want 
of  it  the  young  are  brought  up  irreligious,  and  ignorant  of  the  di- 
vine truths.  Are  we  to  allow  all  these  to  go  to  hell,  when  we 
know  that  their  religion  will  take  them  to  heaven  ?  we  are  there- 
fore to  blame  if  we  do  not  assist  them  when  it  is  in  our  power,  to 
prevent  them  going  to  hell,  while,  by  our  means,  they  might  go  to 
heaven. 

Now,  we  must  approve  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  as  a  means  of  Maynooth 
giving  more  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  a  better  and  moreGrant' 
liberal  education,  and  making  them  better  understand  the  truths  of 
their  own  religion,  as  well  as  the  religion  of  others,  and  also  of 
that  source  of  truth  and  religion,  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  see  and 
correct  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  their  own  religion. 

Amongst  the  best  means  for  improving  and  liberalizing  the  ideas 
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Reasons  for  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  is  that  of  giving  them  a  liberal  education, 
^™.Fovin£ tne  and  giving  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own,  as  well  as 
hood  pnest"  other  religions,  and  putting  into  their  hands  books  of  all  religions 
and  creeds,  and  all  kinds  of  books  on  science  and  general  literature, 
that  they  may  compare  the  one  religion  with  the  other,  and  pick 
and  weed  out  what  is  bad  of  their  own,  for  what  is  good  of  another  ; 
and  we  would  also  put  into  their  hands  the  best  versions  of  the 
Bible,  both  translated  and  the  best  untranslated  that  may  be  had, 
as  well  as  the  proofs  and  authorities  for  considering  that  they  are 
correct ;  and  they  may  compare  them  with  their  own,  by  liberaliz- 
ing and  cultivating  their  minds  with  other  books  than  religious,  and 
which  are  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  nature ;  it  will  make  them 
turn  from,  and  make  them  less  likely  to  influence  their  flocks  by 
superstitious  means,  or  use  their  influence  with  them  for  purposes 
other  than  religious  ;  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  be  less  sordidly 
inclined,  which  is  a  great  cause  of  degradation  to  an  illiterate  priest- 
hood, who  take  all  opportunities  of  extracting  money  from  their 
flocks  for  all  purposes,  real  or  not,  whether  they  can  afford  it  or 
not ;  and  by  being  liberalized  by  a  liberal  education,  they  will  be 
more  inclined,  and  endeavour  more  to  attend  to  true  religion,  and 
strive  to  improve  their  flocks  in  religion,  and  by  their  instruction, 
than  use  their  power  as  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth  to  themselves, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  them  for  the  benefit  of  others ; 
and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  be  better  paid,  and  also  to  be  more 
respected  by  their  flocks ;  as,  if  they  are  improved  by  religion,  it 
will  also  better  and  improve  their  condition ;  a  great  assistant  to 
this  is  to  give  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  a  good  and  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  the  superstition  of  the  priests  will  take  less  effect  on 
them,  and  they  will  understand  the  cause  for  the  priests  wishing 
to  make  them  superstitious,  as  well  as  know  when  they  are  doing  it ; 
and  they  will  also  be  able  to  judge  of  any  errors  and  superstitions 
which  are  used,  and  which  are  contained  and  kept  in  their  religion 
and  doctrines,  and  the  priests  will  be  less  able  to  influence  them  for 
evil ;  or  when  it  is  to  answer  their  own  sordid  or  unholy  ends,  or 
that  of  others,  they  will  be  able  to  perceive  and  discriminate  between 
what  is  true  and  what  is  not,  and  what  is  religious  or  what  is  not,  or 
what  is  interested  or  what  is  not,  or  what  is  for  their  own  benefit,  or 
what  is  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  whether  they  are  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  religious,  under  the  pretence  of  religion  ;  and  they 
will  be  able  to  judge  when  their  priest  uses  and  tries  to  influence 
them  for  his  own  benefit;  and  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
made  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  for  evil  purposes ;  and 
priests  seeing  they  are  likely  to  lose  their  authority,  influence,  or 
power,  if  they  attempt  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  religion,  will  be 
the  less  inclined  to  attempt  doing  what  is  wrong,  as  by  being  edu- 
cated, their  flocks  will  understand  and  disapprove  of  their  motives. 
By  being  educated,  their  flocks  will  be  more  likely  to  be  steady  and 
industrious,  and  will  thus  be  better  able  to  give  a  more  regular, 
and  permanent  income  to  their  priests. 
Means  of  im-  When  they  got  the  late  grant  to  Maynooth,  they  ought  at  the 
proving  the  same  time  to  have  got  a  library  consisting  of  books  of  all  descrip- 
priesthood.  tions,  and  on  all  religious  subjects  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  diffe- 
rent creeds,  the  students  or  young  priests  ought  to  have  access  to 
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all  these,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  religious  books  of  their 
own  religion,  which  a  selfish,  and  interested,  and  illiberal  priesthood 
might  wish  them,  only  to  read,  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  unenlight- 
ened ignorance,  and  conceal  from  them  the  real  truth,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  the  truth.  If  their  religion  is  true,  what  need 
have  they  to  fear  their  young  priests  reading  on  other  religions  ? 
and  if  it  is  not  true,  we  had  as  well  withdraw  any  grant,  and  use  all 
our  influence  in  repressing  their  religion.  Protestant  clergymen 
and  students  are  allowed  to  read  any  books  they  please,  whether 
Roman  Catholic  or  Atheistical ;  they  are  even  recommended,  and 
desired  to  read  them,  as  a  means  of  getting  at  the  real  truth,  and  as 
a  means  of  confirming  them  in  their  own  religion,  as  they  then  can 
judge  of  the  truth  of  their  own  religion,  by  comparing  it  with 
others ;  and  if  they  find  their  own  is  the  best,  it  leaves  a  good  and 
permanent  impression  on  them,  as  they  then  know  it  is  the  best, 
and  are  not  in  doubts  about  its  not  being  in  accordance  with  truth, 
and  that  there  may  be  others  better  than  theirs  is,  and  they  thus 
rest  satisfied  with  their  own  religion,  and  are  not  easily  to  be 
turned  from  it ;  but  if  they  do  not  knowT  and  understand  other 
religions,  their  truths  may  attract  and  convert  them,  or  make  them 
dubious  of  their  own. 

Indeed  Protestants  who  are  educated,  all  examine  and  read  books  Protestants 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  it,  allowed  to 
and  shew  them  the  difference  between  the  two  faiths  ;  and  they  also       an7  an<* 

examine  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  ;  we  do  not  there- an  °" 

-|         .  .  '  .  all  religions, 

tore  see  why  such  a  liberal,  and  requisite  liberty  and  opportunity  is 

not  given,  and  granted  to  Roman  Catholic  priests,  students,  and 
adherents ;  it  shews  an  illiberal,  uneducated,  and  ignorant  spirit, 
and  shews  a  fear  that  their  religion  is  wrong  in  its  whole  principles, 
and  that  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  its 
publications ;  the  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  have  such  a  varied 
and  liberal  library  both  at  Maynooth  and  Dublin,  and  elsewhere, 
and  they  ought  to  allow  and  insist  on  their  students  reading  the 
books  on  the  different  religions  as  a  necessary  and  requisite  part  of 
their  education  ;  at  least  they  ought  to  have  the  liberty  of  reading 
what  books  they  please,  and  have  free  and  unrestrained  access  to 
them  at  all  times.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  furnish 
and  insist  on  the  students  having  such  a  library,  and  having  per- 
mission to  peruse  such  books  as  they  think  fit ;  it  is  only  carrying 
out  the  intention  of  the  grant,  which  will  lose  much  of  its  good  ef- 
fect if  it  is  not  done. 

By  the  priesthood  not  being  educated,  they  lose  the  opportunity 
of  weeding  out  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  their  faith,  and  they 
continue  in  their  errors  in  blindness  and  in  slavishness,  when  by  an 
improved  and  liberal  education,  they  might  be  so  much  improved, 
as  well  as  their  religion  and  also  their  flocks,  and  the  whole  country 
as  well  as  themselves  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  as  a  great 
means  they  ought  to  have  a  liberal  library  given  to  them,  with  free 
permission  to  the  students  to  peruse  any  and  all  of  the  books.  Such 
libraries  might  even  be  circulated  throughout  the  principal  towns 
of  Ireland,  with  the  most  simple  books  containing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  well  as  those  of  other  religions ; 
but  we  daresay  the  illiberal  spirit  of  the  present  priests  would  pro- 
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hibit  the  people  from  perusing  them,  which  only  tends  to  shew  that 
there  are  many  errors  in  the  teaching  and  actions  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood, from  want  of  education,  than  elsewhere ;  at  present,  gene- 
rally, the  people  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  the  differences 
of  doctrine.    If  our  religion  is  the  true  one,  what  need  have  we  to 
fear  the  Roman  Catholics  ? 
Endowment       There  have  been  some  rumours  about  endowing  the  Roman  Ca- 
of  Roman      tholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.    Some  may  suppose  there  can  be  no 
Catholics.      objection  in  endowing  the  priesthood,  after  giving  an  endowed  grant 
to  Maynooth  for  the  education  of  priests,  but  there  is  really  a  very 
wide  difference  between  the  two  ;  in  the  one  case,  that  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  a  great  means  of  enlightening  and  improving,  and  laying 
open  the  errors  of  their  religion  ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  sanctioning 
and  keeping  up  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  and  until 
they  are  rid  of  these  very  glaring  errors,  as  the  confession  and  for- 
giveness of  sins,  which  the  Almighty  only  has  the  power  of  freely 
forgiving,  and  until  they  bear  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  other 
religions  and  establishments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  im- 
possible to  endow  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  priesthood. 
Supposed  pre-    It  has  been  said  we  have  a  precedent  for  endowing  the  Roman 
cedents  for     Catholic  clergy.    It  has  been  said  Lowrer  Canada  is  a  precedent  for 
endowing      endowing  them,  but  it  is  not  so,  as  they  were  endowed  while  it  was 
them.  a  jYench  colony,  and  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  British,  they, 

to  keep  them  all  the  easier  under  their  control,  and  to  save  them- 
selves the  expense  consequent  on  their  rebelling,  tried  to  preserve 
their  fidelity  by  making  their  situation  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
they  were  under  the  French  ;  and  by  their  liberality  in  this  respect, 
and  as  one  of  the  means  of  keeping  them  quiet,  they  granted  them 
the  endowments  they  had  under  the  French,  as  well  as  many  of 
their  laws  and  language  in  the  courts  of  law,  which  last  was  a  very 
impolitic  measure,  as  it  always  kept  up  the  distinction  and  remem- 
brance of  their  former  origin,  and  they  never  afterwards  became 
properly  amalgamated  to  the  British.  It  is  quite  impossible,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  British  could  take  awray  their  endow- 
ments from  them ;  it  wTould  be  a  breaking  of  the  public  faith,  and 
they  might  find  it  again  a  difficult  matter  to  preserve  a  part  of  their 
dominions  in  peace,  or  it  might  be  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
might  acquire  a  part,  by  such  a  breach  of  faith  in  such  an  impor- 
tant point.  No  doubt,  in  case  of  their  rebelling,  after  being  quelled 
they  might  then  justly  take  it  from  them;  but  it  would  not  be  very 
politic  to  do  it  in  the  case  of  Canada,  as  we  have  the  United  States 
so  close  at  hand.  It  has  been  said  that  other  colonial  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches  get  endowments.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  places 
where  the  colonists  are  few,  and  not  able  to  keep  a  clergyman,  that 
for  every  L.100  they  themselves  subscribe,  another  is  given  by  the 
Government,  but  even  this  is  not  a  precedent ;  it  is  a  case  where 
they  will  be  debarred  from  all  religious  worship  if  it  is  not  given, 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to  keep  its  subjects  in  foreign  parts 
as  religious  and  moral  as  it  is  possible,  as  a  means  of  their  being 
more  easily  governed,  and  less  troublesome  to  the  mother-country 
and  their  fellow-colonists,  and  in  this  case  they  subscribe  a  half.  It 
has  been  and  is  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  as 
good  a  right  to  be  endowed  as  the  Protestants.    The  tithes  and 
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revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  were  not  taken  or  derived  from  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Roman  Catholics,  who  may  be  said  to  be  of 
English  origin  ;  they  were  derived  from  the  ancient  Irish  when 
that  country  became  a  possession  of  the  English  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  were  granted  by  her  and  by  the  nobles  who  got  posses- 
sions at  that  time,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  most  of  the  estates  in 
Ireland,  were  derived  from  the  same  source,  namely,  from  a  con- 
quered, and,  at  that  time,  barbarous  country,  in  an  uncivilized 
age,  and  is  still  possessed  by  their  descendants,  so  that  it  could 
never  be  said  that  they  were  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but 
even  if  it  were  so,  the  length  of  time  since  that  occurred,  and  the 
age  in  which  they  were  taken,  and  from  its  being  got  by  right  of 
conquest  from,  at  that  time,  a  foreign  and  independent  nation,  as  it 
was  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  was  not  finally  subdued 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Roman  Catholics  cannot  pre- 
tend to  have  any  claim  to  it  from  priority  of  possession. 

It  has  been  said,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  better  right  to  the  Eight  of  Ro- 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  because  they  are  far  more  nu-  man  Catholics 
merous  than  the  Protestants,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  for  such  a  large t0  the  Irish 
majority  to  support  the  religion  of  a  minority  who  are  of  a  dif_  Church  re ve- 
ferent  religion ;  so  far  as  numbers  go,  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
a  right ;  they  certainly  have  it  on  their  side  ;  but  we  fear  they  are 
wrong,  if  they  consider  from  whose  land  the  greatest  amount  of 
tithe  and  revenue  comes  off.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Protestants 
possess  more  land,  and  pay  more  tithes  and  revenue  than  the 
Roman  Catholics  do,  and  they  have  no  right  on  this  account ;  but 
if  they  had  more  land,  and  paid  more  tithes  than  the  Protestants, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  pay  it,  as  it  is  property  belonging  to 
the  Irish  Church,  on  Protestant  as  well  as  on  Roman  Catholic 
land.  When  the  Church  received  it,  the  property  was  possessed  by 
Protestants,  and  the  revenues  were  a  perpetual  mortgage  on  these 
conquered  lands,  given  to,  and  possessed  by  the  Church,  whether 
these  lands  were  possessed  by  Protestants,  or  Roman  Catholics,  or 
persons  of  any  other  religion,  or  of  no  religion  at  all ;  and  if  the 
Church  had  paid  for  it,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  have  had  no 
better  right  to  it,  as  most  of  the  estates  were  got  in  the  same  way 
by  the  first  or  original  proprietors  ;  and  they  might  also  claim  the 
rest  of  the  estate,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  revenue  belonging 
to  the  Church,  and  which  the  Church  has  abetter  right  to  than  the 
present  proprietors,  if  they  are  not  descendants  of  the  original  per- 
sons wh  o  got  the  first  grant  of  the  estates ;  but  if  they  are  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors,  they  have  as  good,  and  just  the  same  right  as  the 
Church  has  to  her  share  of  the  estates  ;  as  from  the  good  the  Church 
has  done,  and  from  its  having  kept  it  so  long,  it  has  a  better  right 
than  those  who  have  bought  the  portion  of  the  revenue  or  estate, 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  Church,  from  the  original  proprietors. 

The  Church  of  Ireland's  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  land  is  a 
share,  and  is  the  same  as  a  share  of  any  other  kind,  except,  that  it 
is  so  permanent  and  cannot  be  changed  ;  or  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
fixed  share,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  just  as  good  a  right  to 
any  one  else's  share,  or  to  the  share  of  a  property  got  by  conquest, 
which  you  might  claim  a  hundred  years  after,  because  your  fore- 
fathers possessed  it,  and  you  were  their  real  heirs  or  descendants;  but 
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of  course,  all  know  that  this  would  be  absurd  and  unreasonable  ;  so 
it  is  equally  unreasonable,  and  more  so,  with  regard  to  the  Church 
which  is  doing  good  to  all. 

But  if  the  Roman  Catholics  had  any  right  to  the  Irish  revenues 
(we  will  say  at  least  as  good  a  right,  but  this  is  done  away  with 
or  lost  by  time),  how  can  they  now  expect  any  of  it,  as  they  are  not 
now  sufficient  to  answer  the  Protestant  clergy  who  require  more 
endowments  ?  It  is  impossible  now  to  take  them  from  them,  when 
they  are  already  too  small,  and  give  them  to  a  religion  which  is 
not  approved  of  by  the  State,  and  which  they  cannot  say  that  it 
contributes  so  large  a  portion  of  revenue  as  the  Protestants  do  ;  but 
it  can  be  said,  that  they  contribute  no  part  of  these  revenues,  which 
are  derived  from  a  share  from  the  lands  to  which  they  have  as  good, 
if  not  a  better  right,  than  the  other  occupants,  shareholders,  or  pos- 
sessors. It  would  be  unfair,  and  impossible  to  be  done  ;  it  would 
be  doing  a  great  injury ;  it  would  be  doing  away  with  a  religion 
which  has  now  too  small  a  revenue,  for  a  religion,  which  is  quite 
contrary  to  that  of  the  State,  there  is  great  absurdity  and  contra- 
diction in  the  idea  of  giving  up  a  portion  of  revenues  which  are 
already  too  small  for  a  favoured  religion,  and  a  religion  which  has 
stood  so  long,  and  got  a  grant  of  the  revenues  for  themselves  only, 
to  attempt  to  give  or  take  away  a  part  of  these  revenues,  which  are 
if  they  will  say  that  the  people  pay  them,  paid  by  such  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Protestant  proprietors  of  the  soil,  to  a  religion  to  which 
they  and  the  State  in  its  principles  are  so  strongly  opposed. 

If  they  cannot,  with  any  right  or  reason,  or  from  the  smallness 
of  them,  get  these  (that  is,  the  present  revenues  of  the  Church,  or  a 
portion  of  them),  where  or  how  are  they  to  get  endowments ;  or  how 
are  they  to  be  endowed  ?  Are  they  to  form  a  tax  on  the  already 
overtaxed  and  overburdened  soil  ?  We  do  not  suppose  the  Protes- 
tant proprietors  would  agree  to  this,  although  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority,  in  numbers  of  human  beings  over  the  Protestants,  might 
agree  to  this  ;  but  with  the  present  burdens  on  the  soil,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  put  on  so  great  an  additional  one,  for  so  vast  and  im- 
mense a  number  of  people,  when  we  know,  that  for  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  Protestants,  it  takes  such  a  large  sum  to  give  them  religious 
instruction,  and  which  is  said  to  be  deficient. 

Where  then  are  the  revenues  to  come  from  to  endow  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  ?  Where  the  number  of  the  Catholics  are  so  great, 
it  would  take  an  immense  yearly  sum  to  half  do  it,  and  this  would 
be  of  no  use.  It  is  impossible  for  the  nation  to  grant  it ;  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  raise  it  from  Ireland,  and  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  raised  elsewhere,  for  that  purpose  ;  it  would 
be  an  utter  impossibility.  Better  at  once  to  do  away  with  State  en- 
dowments, as  if  you  were  to  give  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church  for  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  doing  away  with  the  State  endowment  of  the  religion  of  the 
State,  to  a  religion  which  is  opposed  to  it ;  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  giving  up  the  English  Church,  and  all  the  Establishments  of 
the  kingdom.  If  you  could  find,  and  fairly  get,  and  set  agoing  a 
substitute,  as  good  as  that  given  up,  it  would  be  better  to  give  up 
endowments  by  the  State. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are  not  able  to  pay  for  an  extra  endowment; 
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but  we  are  happy  to  remember  years  ago,  that  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  with  great  good  sense,  and  with  a  high-spirited 
independence  of  mind,  repudiated  the  idea  of  taking  or  wishing  an 
endowment ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  their  great  adviser,  and 
one  who  knew  all  their  feelings  and  wishes.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr  O'Connel  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that  they  ought  not 
to  take  endowments,  and  we  have  heard  the  same  thing  said  since 
his  death ;  and  we  remember,  when  the  Establishments  wished  for 
more  endowments,  the  Roman  Catholics  disapproved  of  it  and 
opposed  it,  and  all  endowments  from  the  State,  either  for  these  or 
themselves,  there  was  a  general  clamour  in  the  nation  ;  and  if  any 
are  inclined  to  take  them,  we  would  advise  them,  if  they  wish  to 
keep  up  their  respect  with  their  countrymen,  and  the  independence 
which  they  have  all  along  held  in  supporting  their  own  priesthood, 
they  ought  openly  to  assert  that  they  do  not  wish  for  endowments. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  pity  to  change  their  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and  meet  with  nothing  but  disappointment,  as  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  such  will  be  the  case,  when  they  already  know  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  impossibility  of  her  being  able  of  herself 
to  endow  them,  and  when  they  know  the  low  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  whole  nation,  burdened  as  it  is  with  debt,  and  from  the 
present  revenue  being  no  more  than  sufficient  to  bear  the  present 
expenses  of  the  country  ;  and  as  it  is  likely  that  this  revenue  will 
be  wished  to  be  diminished  rather  then  augmented,  they  will  then 
see  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  country  to  grant  such  a  large 
endowment,  and  they  ought  therefore  to  support  the  opinion  of 
their  priesthood,  and  with  independence  of  spirit  support  their  own 
clergy,  as  they  have  done  it  so  long. 

The  grant  to  Maynooth  was  with  the  view  of  giving  a  good,  and  Grant  to  May- 
liberal,  and  free  education,  and  this  is  enough  (with  general  educa-^0111,^^  *° 
tion  to  all)  to  give  them  enlightened  and  liberal  views,  and  to  g^entT  *  ° 
cause  them  to  command  the  respect  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
and  they  will  all  the  readier  support,  esteem,  and  trust  them  ;  and 
these  priests  will  be  of  a  superior,  honester,  more  liberal,  and 
more  independent,  and  not  of  a  mercenary  nature ;  and  they  will 
have  the  manners,  sentiments,  and  feelings,  and  education,  which 
will  make  them  stand  on  a  footing  with  any  of  the  gentry,  and  will 
be  more  able  to  associate  with  them,  and  will  more  likely  be 
received  into  their  trust  and  confidence,  and  be  their  spiritual 
advisers.  And  they  will  always  be  received  willingly  and  with  wel- 
come, instead  of  having  an  education,  and  manners,  and  acquire- 
ments, which  does  not  raise  them  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  of 
the  poor  and  uneducated,  from  whom  most  of  them  are  at  piesent 
sprung,  at  least  a  great  many  of  them,  and  with  opinions  and  ideas 
of  an  illiberal  kind,  and  of  an  ignorant,  and  mercenary,  and  selfish 
nature ;  and  being  easily  guided  and  swayed  by  any  demagogue 
who  may  dictate  and  rule  them  for  his  own  purposes,  they  will 
judge  and  think  for  themselves,  and  will  judge,  and  think,  and 
walk  uprightly,  religiously,  and  conscientiously,  and  will  only  use 
their  influence  over  their  flocks  for  good,  and  their  knowledge  of 
their  evil  deeds  to  improve  them,  and  to  turn  them  from  evil, 
instead  of  getting  them  into  their  power  by  having  a  knowledge  of 
their  evil  deeds  extracted  from  them  at  confession  ;  and  thus  com- 
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pelling  them  to  obey  their  worst,  most  evil,  and  malignant  behests, 
and  crimes,  and  desires,  by  pardoning  them  and  remitting  their 
sins.  We  know  that  in  the  fire-burning,  by  the  Irish  peasantry, 
some  who  would  not  obey  them  when  sober,  to  do  their  unearthly 
and  fiendish  work,  got  drink  from  the  priests,  immediately  after 
coming  out  of  the  chapel,  to  go  and  set  fire  to  some  houses  with  the 
inmates  in  them.  Now  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  education 
will  soften  such  barbarous  and  inhuman  feelings,  and  give  them  a 
higher  sense  of  honour  and  self-respect,  and  it  will  make  them 
know  and  feel  right  and  wrong,  and  will  make  them  the  more 
easily  feel  and  be  touched  by  the  workings  of  conscience.  An  un- 
scrupulous, and  illiterate  priesthood  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  will  improve  her  more  than  an  enlight- 
ened, well  educated,  and  God-fearing  priesthood,  as  they  have  the 
Irish  poor  so  much  in  their  power,  and  can  so  sway  them  for  good 
or  evil. 

The  Irish  nation  has  been  a  source  of  great  expense  and  trouble 
to  the  nation  at  large  from  its  first  conquest,  and  it  has  been  her  re- 
ligion and  her  priesthood  that  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  it,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  get  their  priesthood  educated,  and  more 
liberal ;  and  it  has  been  from  the  want  of  this  that  has  made  them 
stir  up  their  flocks,  and  support  any  demagogue  that  may  wish  to 
use  the  influence  of  their  flocks  for  their  own  purposes.  We  cannot 
destroy  their  religion  and  priests,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
or  tried,  is  to  try  to  improve  them  by  educating  them,  and  irradicat- 
ing  the  evil  and  illiberal  tendency  of  their  minds,  and  make  them 
attend  more  to  religion  than  to  worldly  affairs,  and  to  improve  their 
flocks  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  choose  the  least  of  two  evils,  if  it  is 
thought  both  are  evils ;  we  cannot  surely  call  education  an  evil.  If 
their  religion  is  bad,  they  will  be  less  able  to  see  the  evils  of  it  if 
they  are  uneducated,  as  also  their  flocks  ;  and  if  there  are  errors  in 
it,  and  if  it  is  not  a  true  religion,  and  if  our  religion  is  better,  by 
being  uneducated,  they  will  not  be  able  to  find  out  the  errors  of  their 
own,  and  the  truths  of  ours ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  they 
are  educated  to  understand  such  things  clearly  and  impartially ;  and 
as  they  have  not  the  means  or  the  will  themselves,  it  is  our  duty  as 
Protestants  to  give  them  the  means  for  the  purpose,  and  as  a  means 
of  Eradicating  the  errors  of  their  religion.  (Do  Romanists  endow 
Protestants  in  this  and  other  states  ?  Would  they,  if  the  state  were 
able  ?) 


Popular  No-  People  generally  often  put  a  wrong  construction  on  certain  pas- 
Scmpture      sages  °f  Scripture,  and  there  is  one  in  particular,  and  one  which 

  '     gives  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  Maker  of  all,  and  takes  away 

The  Devil  and  from  his  great  power  as  being  the  Ruler,  Director,  Maker,  and 
his  power.      Governor  of  all.   It  is  a  great  error  at  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel ; 

and  as  regards  there  being  a  Supreme  Being,  it  gives  him  less 
power,  or,  it  might  be  said,  no  power  at  all,  if  they  believe  that  God 
could  not,  and  does  not,  and  is  not,  the  prime  mover,  originator,  and 
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director  of  sin.  They  say  that  God  can  do  no  sin,  and  that  it  is  the 
devil  who  is  the  father  of  sin.  They  say  that  God  can  do  no  sin, 
and  that  it  is  the  devil  who  alone  sins  and  causes  sin,  and  is  the 
originator  of  sin — that  is,  he  is  the  father  of  all  sin.  Now,  we  will 
ask,  who  is  the  devil  ?  or  what  is  the  devil  ?  or  who  made  the  devil? 
We  say  God  made  and  created  the  devil,  and  he  made  him  with 
power,  and  every  movement  of  his  was  the  work  of  his  Creator,  and 
without  him  he  would  not  have  been,  and  without  him  he  could  do 
nothing  of  himself.  All  his  powers  and  actions  were  from  God,  and 
are  only  through  God's  will  and  power  alone,  and  without  him  he  is 
powerless  and  helpless.  The  devil  is  a  fallen  angel,  and  one  who 
was  said  to  have  sinned  and  rebelled  against  his  Maker  and  Master. 
He  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
angels,  and  he,  rebelling  against  God  with  other  angels,  was  cast 
out  of  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  and  they  with  him ;  and,  as  a 
punishment  for  rebelling,  they  were  cast  into  hell,  and  from  a  state 
of  perfect  purity,  and  exaltation,  and  power,  approaching  to  that  of 
their  Maker,  they  were  transferred  or  transformed  into  a  state  of  sin 
and  wickedness ;  and  from  being  ministers  of  purity  and  holiness, 
they  were  punished,  and  turned,  and  made  into  ministers  of  all  that 
is  sinful  and  wicked.  It  was  this  great  and  opposite  contrast  to 
what  they  had  been  that  made  the  punishment  so  great. 

Who  made  man  ?    God  created  man  and  endowed  him  as  he  is,  Man  and  his 
and  made  him  after  his  own  image  ;  and  he  gave  man  powers  of  °"Sin  ancl 
rectitude,  and  the  power  to  resist  temptation  and  sin  ;  and  having  Power- 
made  man  out  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  without  any  assis- 
tance or  aid  of  any  kind,  he  can  do  with  him  as  he  thinks  fit.  He 
had  a  right  to  make  him,  as  he  made  and  could  make  him  either 
good  or  bad,  without  giving  any  reasons  for  it,  and  for  reasons  and 
wise  ends  and  purposes  only  known  and  understood  by  himself ; 
but  he  made  man  a  perfect  being,  with  the  power  of  being  tempted  power  of  man 
if  he  did  not  use  the  powers  and  faculties  to  resist  sin  which  had  to  resist  sin. 
been  given  to  him  ;  and  he  gave  to  the  devil  the  power  of  originat- 
ing all  kinds  of  wickedness  and  sin,  and  he  could  have  made  and 
kept  the  devil  perfect,  holy,  and  pure  as  he  was  before  he  rebelled ; 
but  he  had  also  given  to  him  powers  to  be  tempted,  and  to  resist 
temptation  when  it  was  placed  in  his  way  ;  but  for  his  own  wise 
purposes,  and  as  a  part  of  a  wise  and  all-powerful  and  all-seeing 
system,  he  allowed  of  his  being  tempted  as  well  as  man ;  and  he 
therefore,  as  a  punishment,  and  as  a  degrading  punishment,  and  as 
a  contrast  to  his  former  purity,  cast  him  out  of  his  presence,  and 
gave  him  the  ignoble,  and  debasing,  and  degrading  power  of  tempt- 
ing man  to  sin,  and  of  his  possessing  the  power  to  originate  wicked- 
ness and  sin.    If  it  had  answered  the  ends  and  purposes  of  God, 
he  could  have  prevented  the  devil  from  rebelling,  and  could  have 
kept  him  as  pure  and  holy  as  ever.    If  it  had  answered  his  in- 
scrutable and  unsearchable,  and  mysterious  and  wise  ends,  he  could 
have  given  man  the  power  of  not  being  tempted  to  sin  ;  but  he  gave 
him  the  faculties  and  power,  and  if  he  used  them  aright,  he  could 
have  resisted  the  tempter  ;  but  not  obeying  the  counsels  of  God,  The  devil  has 
and  doing  that  which  he  was  told  would  not  be  in  accordance  with11?  Power  of 
the  desires  of  God,  the  weak  part  of  his  nature  was  too  weak  to  himself- 
resist  the  wiles  and  temptations  of  God's  minister  of  sin,  the  devil, 
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and  he  fell,  and  his  whole  race  are  under  the  power  of  Satan,  that 
is,  by  their  first  father  Adam  sinning.  The  devil  got  the  power  from 
God,  not  of  himself — it  was  from  God  he  got  this  power  ;  and  if  it 
had  been  the  will  of  God,  he  would  not  have  got  it,  and  could  take 
it  from  him  and  render  it  of  no  effect ;  but  he  got  it  from  God  to 
answer  his  own  wise  and  mysterious  ends,  and  man  was  at  the  same 
time  endowed  with  powers  of  uprightness  and  rectitude,  and  powers 
of  resisting  temptation  greater  than  the  powers  of  the  devil  to  tempt 
him ;  and  if  man  will  use  these  powers,  he  can  resist  the  devil ; 
and  man  is  so  far  left  to  himself  by  his  Maker,  and  to  his  own  fa- 
culties which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
God  can  do  It  has  been  said  that  God  can  do  no  sin.  Now,  we  must  not  take 
no  sin.  .|-jnS  in  its  plain  sense.    It  is  true  he  does  no  sin  ;  he  has  delegated 

this  power  to  his  prime  minister  of  sin,  as  he  may  be  called,  and  who 
has  been  endowed,  and  is  endowed  with  every  faculty,  sense,  or  feel- 
ing by  God.  By  God  alone  he  has  got  so  much  power  to  sin,  and 
God  leaves  him  alone  with  this  power  to  tempt  and  do  evil,  and  sin, 
and  this  is  a  part  of  his  punishment.  Now,  where  does  the  devil  get 
this  power?  did  he  originate  it,  or  does  he  originate  it  of  himself? 
No,  he  is  powerless  of  himself.  God,  his  Maker,  gave  him,  or  forced 
on  him,  and  endowed  him  with  this  power.  Now  who  is  it  that  ori- 
ginates, or  originated,  and  is  the  author  of  sin  ? — is  it  God,  or  the 
devil  ?  It  is  God,  his  Maker  ;  but  the  devil  is  his  instrument  or 
minister  of  sin  ;  and  it  is  God  who  causes  sin,  as  he  is  the  originator 
of  it.  God  causing  or  allowing  of  sin  does  not,  and  has  no  harm, 
and  does  not  take  away  from  the  sanctity  of  his  name.  He  is  the 
Maker  of  all,  whether  it  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  good  or  evil ; 
and  he  uses  them  for  his  own  wise  and  mysterious  ends.  He  can 
make  a  devil  in  an  instant,  or  he  may  not  do  it  for  ages  ;  it  is  his 
will  that  he  does  not  do  it,  or  does  it ;  and  he  can  make  him  pure 
and  perfect,  and  can  make  him  wricked  and  sinful ;  no  one  has  any 
right  which  he  does,  or  what  he  does  ;  it  does  not  take  away  from 
the  holiness  and  purity  of  his  character,  whether  he  makes  the  devil 
holy  or  wicked ;  he  can  make  him  as  he  pleases  ;  it  is  done  to  an- 
swer his  own  purposes,  and  it  may  be  for  some  wise  end,  and  it  may 
be  to  cause  great  good.  Now  God,  after  taking  ages  to  make  the 
devil,  can  unmake  and  destroy  him  in  one  moment,  it  may  be  to 
shew  the  inscrutableness,  and  unsearchableness,  and  mysteriousness, 
and  the  depth  of  his  works  and  ways,  and  to  impress  us  with  his 
greatness,  which  are  beyond  the  comprehension  and  understanding 
of  man.  Now  God  also  made  man  holy,  perfect,  and  pure  ;  but  also, 
to  answer  his  own  purposes,  he  gave  the  devil,  as  a  part  of  his  de- 
grading punishment,  the  power  to  tempt  man,  and  to  make  him  sin ; 
but  God  gave  man  greater  powers  of  resisting  temptation  and  sin,  if 
he  wished,  and  if  he  tried  to  resist  it,  than  he  gave  the  devil  powers 
of  tempting  man.  Who  did  all  this  ?  It  was  God  who  did  it  all, 
and  he  alone  ;  and  he  could  then,  and  could  yet,  make  man  and  the 
devil  entirely  pure  and  holy,  if  it  suited  his  ends.  Man  and  the 
devil  have  no  powder  either  to  resist  temptation,  or  to  tempt,  or  to 
sin,  or  to  do  good,  unless  God  wishes  or  permits  it.  It  is  therefore 
God  who  sins,  or  originates  it,  for  his  own  wise  purposes  ;  but  he 
has  delegated  this  power  to  the  devil,  and  it  is  still  under  his  control, 
and  superintendence,  and  care,  as  well  as  all  other  things. 
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Some  say  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture  for  God  to  cause  God  causing 
Famine.  It  is  done  to  answer  his  own  purposes  ;  it  may  be  done  for  famine, 
our  allowing  ourselves  to  be  tempted,  and  sinning  ;  it  may  be  done 
to  clear  the  earth  of  its  inhabitants,  from  its  being  over-peopled. 
This  may  look  as  if  it  were  contrary  to  what  we  consider  the  attri- 
butes of  a  holy  and  pure  Being  ;  but  he  made  all,  and  can  do  with 
all  as  he  thinks  proper.  In  the  same  way,  why  does  he  permit  of 
war  ? — why  does  he  allow  of  the  creatures  whom  he  has  made  and 
reared  to  undo  the  work  which  he  has  done  ?  It  is  done  only  ac- 
cording to  his  views  and  ends ;  or  it  may  be  they  are  tempted  to  it, 
and  it  may  do  an  injury  to  them,  and  this  is  a  way  of  shewing  and 
preventing  the  evils  of  it ;  or  it  may  be  done  to  punish  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  nation ;  or  it  may  be  done  because  the  people  are  too  many 
for  the  land ;  but  his  reasons  we  do  not  know,  as  they  are  beyond 
our  knowledge,  and  we  have  no  right  to  know,  or  be  told  them.  He 
could  make  men  in  a  moment — why  does  he  not  do  so  ?  It  does  not 
answer  his  purpose.  He  does  it  for  reasons  of  his  own,  and,  it  may 
be,  for  our  future  advantage,  although  present  loss.  It  might  be 
said,  why  does  he  create  man,  if  he  destroys  him  by  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  the  sword  ?  But  as  he  made  us,  without  our  knowing  for 
what,  so  can  he  destroy  us,  without  our  knowing  the  reason  of  it, 
and  he  does  it  to  serve  his  own  purposes  and  wise  ends.  He  could 
have  made  us  all  good,  holy,  and  pure,  and  happy,  and  kept  us  so, 
perhaps,  more  easily  than  he  could  have  made  us  sinful  and  wicked, 
and  could  have  ruled  and  directed  us  easier  by  being  so.  Why  has 
he  not  done  it  ?  Why  has  he  not  made  the  world  perfect  at  once, 
and  science  and  knowledge  perfect,  instead  of  its  being  gradually 
done  since  the  world  was  made  until  the  last  greatest  and  latest  im- 
provement. It  might  have  been  perfect  at  once,  as  there  is  nothing 
which  has  been  made  so  perfect  or  difficult,  or  finely  made  as  man, 
in  all  or  one  of  his  parts  ;  and  man  might  have  been  also  at  first 
suited  for  this  purpose  of  every  thing  being  created  perfect  at  the 
first  origin  of  the  world. 

As  to  God's  doing  no  sin,  it  is  something  like  a  king  who  ac- 
cording to  law  can  do  no  sin,  but  delegates  a  prime  minister  ;  it  is 
he  who  gets  the  blame  of  any  evil  that  is  done,  although  the  evil 
may  have  originated  with  the  king,  but  the  minister  gets  the  blame 
of  it. 

Hell — what  is  hell  ?     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  some  say  it  is  \ynat  is  hell 
real  bodily  pain,  caused  by  burning  matter,  but  which  does  not 
destroy.      And  others,  with  more  reason,  say  it  is  agony  and 
anguish  of  mind  ;  or  is  it  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead  remoulded 
and  placed  in  clay,  in  the  womb,  and  brought  to  life  again  in  this 
same  world,  and  brought  up  in  a  state  of  pain,  misery,  poverty,  star- 
vation, and  wretchedness,  and  in  bodily  and  mental  anguish  and 
pain.    Can  it  be  the  spirit  of  the  dead  piece  of  clay  that  is  buried 
replaced  in  another  body  of  flesh,  and  born  and  brought  up  in 
misery — can  this  be  hell  ?    Or  can  heaven  be  the  spirit  of  the  What  is 
good,  and  holy,  after  the  death  and  burial  of  their  fleshy  body,  heaven 
placed  in  a  new  frame  or  body,  and  brought  up  in  comfort,  holi- 
ness, purity,  and  happiness  ?    Or  are  there  other  worlds  than  this, 
peopled  by  inhabitants  who  are  angels  in  comparison  to  us,  and 
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are  perfect  and  pure,  and  are  in  knowledge,  science,  and  intellect^ 
far  beyond  us,  as  their  world  is  superior  to  ours  a  thousand-fold, 
in  size  and  in  its  perfectness  ;  and  may  there  not  be  worlds  of 
happiness,  and  holiness,  and  purity ;  and  may  there  not  be  worlds 
of  wretchedness,  misery,  ignorance,  and  wickedness  ;  and  may  not 
bur  spirits  after  death,  as  we  have  been  good  or  bad,  be  translated, 
,  and  placed  in  a  fleshy  frame  and  body,  and  as  we  have  been  good 
or  bad,  so  are  we  in  a  good  and  holy  world,  or  in  a  wicked  world, 
and  a  wretched  world  ?  May  there  not  be  worlds  with  degrees  of 
superiority  one  above  the  other,  and  may  not  our  spirits  at  death 
go  to  one  as  we  improve,  and  then  die  there,  and  go  to  another 
still  more  superior  in  all  respects  ;  and  may  there  not  be  good  and 
bad  worlds,  equally  enlightened  but  not  equally  good,  and  as  we 
rise,  and  are  good  or  bad;  we  go  to  one  of  these  at  our  death  ;  but 
at  each  death  our  spirits  go  to  a  more  perfect  world  than  the  last, 
be  it  good  or  bad  ? 

Are  there  Is  it  possible  that  there  is,  or  are,  Other  globes,  or  worlds,  or 
tither  worlds  ?  undiscovered  lands  in  close  connection  with  this  present  known 
world?  We  know  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  east  or  west ; 
if  the  stars  are  worlds,  may  there  not  be  a  communication  or  junc- 
tion of  some  with  one  another  ?  and  may  there  not  be  one  or  a 
series  joined,  or  in  contact  with  this  our  world  or  globe  ?  And  may 
not  our  globe  be  fixed,  and  move  on  another  star,  world,  or  globe, 
and  it  in  the  same  way  with  ours,  and  this  connection  takes  place 
at  the  Poles^  and  at  the  North  and  South  Poles  ?  There  may  be  a 
world  or  globe  in  connection  with  ours,  and  these  in  connection 
with  others  ;  and  these  globes  or  worlds  may,  or  may  not,  be  in- 
habited with  people  superior  or  inferior  to  those  of  this  world,  or 
they  may  not  be  inhabited  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  may  not 
be  inhabited,  and  may  be  a  means  of  providing  for  a  large  or  too 
great  population  in  this  globe.  It  may  be  away  of  Providence  di- 
recting the  human  race  to  discover  these  worlds,  by  directing  and 
making  them  to  explore  and  penetrate  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north  and  south  ;  and  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the  attempts  to  dis- 
cover a  north-east  passage — all  workings  of  the  Almighty  to  direct 
them  to  these  worlds ;  and  we  may  also  see  it,  in  the  Almighty 
placing  whales,  particularly  in  the  extreme  southern  and  northern 
regions,  as  it  may  accustom  them  to,  and  cause  the  people  of  this 
world  to  go  to  and  explore  these  regions ;  and  they  may,  some 
time  or  other,  hear  or  come  on  these  worlds  or  new  regions,  with  a 
mild  and  genial  climate,  if  they  could  once  pass  a  certain  region 
Of  perpetual  snow^  or  the  snow-line  that  separates  the  two  globes ; 
but  it  might  be  said,  it  would  be  difficult  to  traverse  and  get 
through  this  region,  but  when  the  time  arrives,  there  may  be  a 
power  to  convey  us  with  swiftness,  and  in  comfort,  and  with  little 
trouble  and  expense,  over  these  regions  of  snow.  We  see  steam  and 
railways — who  would  have  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  steam-boats 
crossing  the  Atlantic  20  years  ago  ? — It  was  considered  as  ridiculous 
and  absurd  in  the  extreme  ; — May  there  not  be  another  power  dis- 
covered greater  than  steam  ?  As  it  is  to  horse  power  to  overcome 
such  difficulties,  for  instance,  some  of  the  gases  may  have  such  a 
strong  power,  and  may  be  contained  in  a  very  small  space,  and  may 
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be  generated  at  almost  no  expense,  and  it  may  only  require  tha 
heat  of  a  small  lamp  to  set  it  in  motion.  By  such  a  power  may  all 
difficulties  be  overcome,  when  the  human  race  have  arrived  at  that 
state  of  perfection,  when  it  is  requisite  for  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  human  race.  (If  experiments  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
Government,  and  premiums  given  to  discover  a  way  of  causing 
steam-carriages  to  go  on  common  roads,  it  would  have  saved  this 
great  nation  much  loss  and  ruin.  It  has  been  said  they  cut  up  the 
roads,  but  by  having  very  broad  wheels,  this  would  be  prevented, 
and  their  speed  would  be  superior  to  that  of  horses,  although  not 
so  quick  as  that  on  rails.)  The  best  way  of  carrying  on  discoveries 
in  these  regions  is  to  do  as  near  as  possible  as  the  natives  do,  and 
improve  on  their  method  of  travelling  and  living,  and  to  employ 
the  natives  and  rein-deers  to  explore  these  regions. 

May  there  not  be  a  world  superior  to  ours,  where  there  is  a  king  Are  there  no$ 
and  governor,  who  rules  over  and  directs  our  world,  and  many  worlds  supe- 
worlds,  and  may  not  the  creator  and  governor  of  our  world  be  anor  t0  ours? 
servant  of  that  great  Creator  and  King,  as  there  are  kings  who 
are  governors  of  colonies  and  islands  larger,  and  as  large,  as  the 
ruling  kingdom,  and  more  wealthy.  And  may  not  the  devil,  at 
one  time,  have  been  one  of  the  governors  of  one  of  the  worlds 
we  see.  The  stars  are  said  to  be  worlds  far  superior,  and  as  supe- 
rior to  ours ;  may  there  not  be  a  creator  and  governor  for  each  of 
these  like  the  Creator  of  this  world  ?  We  know  that  our  world  is  a 
mere  spec  in  comparison  to  many  of  these,  and  we  may  be  only 
insects  in  size  and  intellect  in  comparison  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thousands  of  these  worlds  ;  and  may  not  some  of  these  worlds  be 
our  heaven,  and  may  we  not  be  gradually  translated  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  as  we  are  holy  or  good,  until  we  reach  the  best.  There 
may  be  gradations  of  excellence — some  worlds  may  be  superior 
to  others  ;  but  all  this  is  fancy,  we  have  no  scriptural  authority  for 
believing  so,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  this  way,  about  heaven 
and  hell,  as  any  other  way,. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  can  perform  all  the  miracles  of  Christ  Hypochon- 
by  animal  magnetism.   There  is  no  doubt,  as  we  see,  and  hear,  anddriasis,  and 
read,  about  animal  magnetism,  that  when  a  person  is  in  thefancies»  an4 
clairvoyanced  state,  that  they  can  communicate  with  any  part™6 a^s  °^SQ 
of  the  globe,  and  communicate  and  tell  you  what  is  going  on  aying    es  f 
in  any  distant  place,  as  in  the  same  house  or  street  they  may  be  in  • 
and  it  has  been  said  that  we  can  cause  death  at  any  part  of  the 
globe  by  this  means,  and  also  disease  of  all  kinds,  and  that  we  can 
cure  them.    All  this  is  told  in  magnetism  books,  and  we  see  very 
wonderful  things  done  where  there  are  lectures ;  and  it  is  said  to 
be  common  for  some  lecturers  to  make  you,  by  affecting  your  hear- 
ing, fancy  or  hear  persons  speaking,  although  no  one  were  near 
you  ;  and  also  to  make  you  suppose,  when  persons  are  passing  under 
your  window,  that  they  are  saying  things  about  you,  and  speaking 
and  addressing  themselves  to  you,  when  they  do  not  know  you  are 
there  ;  and  when  they  are  speaking  about  any  thing  else  than  about 
jou,  and  they  do  not  know  that  you  are  even  in  existence,  or,  it 
may  be,  jf  a  person  is  in  the  next  or  in  the  same  room  with  you,  or 
jn  a  room  below  yours.  It  has  been  said  that  magnetism3  altjiouglj 
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a  million  of  miles  away  from  you,  has  the  power  of  making  you 
fancy,  when  you  hear  the  sound  of  two  persons  or  of  one  speaking, 
that  they  are  talking  of  you ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  one  is  telling 
to  the  other  some  of  your  misdeeds,  and  this  in  the  same  room  as 
you  are  in,  and  when  you  are  standing  beside  them.  New,  it 
happens,  although  you  suppose  you  hear  them,  that  they  are  not 
thinking  any  thing  about  you  ;  but  you  fancy  it,  and  it  annoys  and 
teases  you  very  much  ;  or  it  may  be  they  are  reading  a  book,  and 
you  fancy  they  are  reading  a  part  in  allusion  to  you,  or  even  saying 
things  about  you  in  print ;  but  it  is  only  fancy  on  your  part — they 
are  doing  no  such  things  ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  may  make  you  fancy 
you  hear  in  the  next  room,  or  in  a  room  below  you,  or  in  the 
streets,  voices  the  same  as  those  of  acquaintances  whom  you  know, 
and  you  fancy  they  are  saying  things  about  you ;  but  if  you  lift  up 
the  window,  you  may  see  people  employed  about  any  thing,  but 
not  the  people  you  thought  they  were,  and  they  are  even  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  not  so  near  as  you  thought ;  and  if  you  fancy  you  heard 
them  down  stairs,  you  perhaps  only  see  children  playing  themselves, 
and  you  thought  they  were  voices  of  people  whom  you  knew,  and 
who  were  saying  things  bad  about  you.  Now,  if  such  is  true,  it 
must  be  very  disagreeable,  and  where  it  is  used  to  make  you  fancy 
it,  you  suppose  it  is  your  friends  or  others  that  are  doing  it.  It 
must  cause  great  misery  and  annoyance  and  distrust,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  you  ask  them  if  they  did  it,  when  they  say  they  did  not 
do  it ;  but  you  are  positive  in  fancying  you  heard  them  say  things 
about  you  ;  but  this  being  the  case,  you  must  believe  your  friends 
when  they  say  they  did  not,  and  must  not  let  out  any  thing  about 
yourself  to  your  friends.  Although  you  fancy  they  said  something 
about  you,  you  must  not  say,  Did  I  not  hear  you  say  such  a  thing 
about  me  to  so  and  so, — I  was  in  the  next  room,  or  below  you,  or  on 
the  outside,  and  heard  you  say  it  as  plain  as  possible.  You  should 
say,  What  was  that  you  said  about  me, —  I  thought  I  heard  you  ? 
And  they  will  tell,  and  look  astonished,  and  say  they  did  not,  and 
that  you  are  mistaken  ;  and  then  you  must  believe  them,  and  say 
no  more  about  it ;  but  you  would  think  you  surely  could  not  be 
mistaken,  if  you  heard  them  say  it,  if  you  were  close  beside  them, 
and  in  the  same  room  ;  and  it  might  be  quite  possible  that  you  even 
heard  them  say  something  similar  to  that  which  you  had  done,  and 
this  might  be  true  ;  but  still  it  might  be  by  chance  that  they  said 
it,  and  in  reference  to  something  or  somebody  else ;  but  suiting 
your  case  exactly,  you  fancy  it  was  about  you  they  were  speaking; 
but  even  although  you  heard  them  in  the  same  room,  you  are  as 
apt  to  be  wrong.  You  may  often  fancy  they  are  alluding  and  hint- 
ing about  things  concerning  you,  but  even  there  you  are  wrong, 
and  only  fancy  it.  Those  who  are  unwell  or  troubled  with  fever, 
or  excitable,  or  whose  organs  of  hearing  are  too  acute  or  defective, 
are  very  apt  to  hear  wrong  and  fancy  such  things,  and  they  are  very 
disagreeable  fancies.  They  ought  to  believe  what  their  friends  say, 
however  much  they  may  fancy  or  suppose  they  have  heard  to  the  con- 
trary. There  is  a  certain  state  of  the  health,  where  you  go  about,  and 
are  in  good  health,  but  yet  you  are  not  well,  and  are  apt  to  suppose 
these  things.  Some  would  call  it  insanity,  or  rather  hypochondriasis, 
of  a  mild  kind ;  but  such  it  is,  and  it  may  continue  for  years.  It  is 
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apt  to  arise  in  the  irritable,  and  jealous,  and  excitable.  There  is  no 
use  fancying  people  know  you,  and  know  all  or  anything  about 
you,  as  it  is  more  than  likely  they  do  not ;  however,  never  tell  on 
yourself,  or  fancy  what  you  suppose  they  know  about  you  is  very 
bad,  but  do  not  suppose  it  is  so.  Some  fancy  when  they  are  going 
past  any  one  that  they  are  speaking  about  them,  and  that  every 
one  knows  them;  but  this  is  fancy,  and  it  is  very  common  for  per- 
sons to  think  so.  Upon  such  cases,  change  of  scene,  and  retire- 
ment into  the  country  with  friends,  and  occupation  and  soothing 
their  feelings,  and  allowing  them  to  walk  or  be  alone  in  the  open 
air,  if  they  are  pleased  with  it,  and  such  like,  do  good.  Many  Kising  during 
persons  have  a  habit  of  rising  during  their  sleep,  and  doing  asto- sleep, 
nishing  things.  Some  will  secret  money  of  their  own  ;  some  will 
throw  it  over  the  window;  and  others  will  take  it  from  other 
people,  and  will  go  into  other  rooms,  and  bring  them  into  their 
own  room,  or  even  throw  them  away  ;  and  some  will  destroy  books, 
and  put  things  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  in  the  morning 
they  will  say  some  one  has  stolen  their  money,  or  been  into  their 
room,  and  taken  it,  or  put  things  there  when  they  had  no  right  to 
do  it;  some  will  write  letters,  some  will  write  into  account- books, 
and  make  entries,  and  mark  out  others,  which  causes  serious  mis- 
takes, and  tkey  will  blame  others  for  doing  it ;  some  will  climb 
precipices,  where  no  one  can  go  in  the  day-time.  Quarrels,  and 
mistakes,  and  suspicions  are  very  apt  to  arise  from  these  causes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  according  to  books,  animal  magnetism  Magnetism 
could  perform  the  miracles  and  the  death  of  the  Saviour;  but,  if  and  miracles, 
true,  it  is  as  possible,  and  more  so,  that  it  could  be  done,  and  was 
done  to  as  great  an  extent,  by  the  prophets,  and  that  it  comes  from 
God  whether  it  can  be  done  or  not;  and  if  it  can  be  done  by  mag- 
netism, and  if  man  has  got  the  power,  and  knowledge,  and  gift  of 
it,  it  is  a  new  means  with  the  oldness  and  improvement  of  the 
world,  given  to  him  by  God  for  his  use — it  is  the  second  sight,  it  is 
that  power  which  God  gave  to  the  prophets  of  old,  and  to  the 
apostles  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  man,  but  in  him  was  the  Spirit 
of  God,  or  God  himself — that  is,  God  came  openly  into  the  world, 
and  mixed  with  and  taught  men  under  the  disguise  of  humanity,  what  is  the 
It  was  his  Spirit  that  directed  particularly  the  tongue  of  the  Sa- Spirit? 
viour,  and  all  his  actions.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  young  under- 
stand this  Spirit.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  gas  or  air,  which  is 
invisible,  but  which  has  great  power.  Some,  as  the  gases  composing 
air,  when  combined  properly,  invigorate  and  refresh  us  when  we 
inhale  it ;  others,  again,  are  highly  destructive,  and  destroy  life 
when  breathed  ;  but  we  do  not  see  them,  yet  they  exist,  and  che- 
mistry can  discover  and  prove  that  such  exist.  Now,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  spirit  or  living  principle  of  man,  and  which  directs  all  his 
movements,  is  a  gas  or  ethereal  principle  which  is  possessed  by 
God,  who  is  the  maker  of  it,  and  who,  by  a  power  and  means  of  his 
own,  imparts  a  portion  of  it  when  man  or  the  animals  are  first  cre- 
ated, and  this  vivifying  gas  or  ethereal  principle  has  the  power  of 
increasing  as  man  increases  and  grows,  and  it  decays  when  man 
decays  ;  and,  it  may  be,  and  is  likely  that  this  spirit,  as  it  is  called, 
at  the  death  of  the  body,  either  is  replaced  in  another  frame,  and 
old  age  being  a  second  childhood,  it  is  fitted  for  the  body  of  a 
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child ;  but  the  Scriptures  say  it  ascends  to  its  Maker,  and  goes  to 
hell  or  to  heaven.    It  may  be  likened  to  steam  of  a  steam-engine. 

We  may  easily  perceive  and  have  a  good  idea  of  the  power  and 
the  way  in  which  the  Spirit  operates,  and  how  it  may  be  made  to 
move  and  regulate  movements,  and  also  its  invisibility  and  subtlety, 
and  the  possibility  of  it.  We  may  see  it  in  the  invisible  and  more 
than  ethereal  and  powerful  spirit  or  life,  or  moving  power  which 
man  creates  and  sets  in  motion  by  a  few  simple  materials  ;  and  we 
may  see  from  this  the  possibility  of  God  creating  and  setting  in  mo- 
tion such  a  power  as  the  spirit  of  man,  or  the  life  or  vital  principle 
which  is  so  immensely  superior  to  the  spirit  of  man's  making  and 
directing,  namely,  electricity  and  the  electric  telegraph,  which  may 
be  said  to  communicate  as  quick  as  thought,  and  it  yet  remains  to 
be  seen  what  it  yet  can  do  ;  and  we  may  also  behold  in  the  electric 
telegraph  the  kind  of  means  and  the  way  in  which  the  spirit,  or 
life,  or  intelligence,  and  sensation  of  all  kinds  is  carried  from  the 
brain  to  the  most  extreme  parts  of  the  body  by  the  nerves. 

Now  the  Creator  has  the  power  of  making  his  own  particular 
spirit  descend  into  man,  and  this  man  on  whom  it  is  is  no  other 
than  God,  although  in  the  likeness  of  a  man.  Or,  we  may  suppose 
God  to  speak  to  man,  and  man  to  say  after  God  what  he  hears 
God  to  say,  and  that  no  other  person  but  this  person  that  speaks, 
hears,  or  does  what  God  speaks  to  him,  or  directs  and  gives  him 
the  power  to  do.  In  the  same  way  one  repeats  a  sermon  after  a 
minister  ;  although  this  one  says  it,  yet  it  is  the  minister's  spirit  or 
words  that  this  one  speaks.  In  the  same  way,  by  God's  Spirit  in 
Christ,  the  human  being,  by  descending  amongst  men  in  this  way, 
he  wished  to  make  himself  more  intelligible  to  man, — it  was  a  way 
in  which  he  wished  to  impress  on  man  his  wonders  and  truths,  and 
a  knowledge  and  belief  of  himself,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  he 
tried  the  belief  of  man  towards  himself,  and  wished  to  impress  him 
more  readily,  and  more  easily  to  make  himself  known  to  the  whole 
world  ;  and  it  was  for  this  improvement  and  alteration  of  his  wor- 
ship, necessary  to  the  improved  and  advanced  state  of  the  world, 
and  for  its  improvement,  that  he  poured  himself  and  his  Spirit  into 
the  earthly  frame  of  man.  It  was  God  himself,  who  to  impress  his 
divinity  more  plainly  and  intelligibly,  took  this  method  of  impress^ 
ing  on  man  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  himself  by  his  great  works, 
and  the  miracles  he  could  perform,  and  that  there  was  truly  a  great 
Being,  the  Creator  of  all ;  and  by  doing  it  openly  and  before  men, 
it  would  be  handed  from  one  another,  and  down  to  one  another  ; 
and  by  being  before  witnesses,  it  wTould  be  more  readily  believed, 
and  would  be  a  great  means  of  propagating  his  existence,  and  q, 
firmer  belief  in  him,  and  the  new,  and  simple,  and  necessary  form 
of  worship  which  he  required. 
Supposed  way  It  has  been  said,  that  by  animal  magnetism  we  can  watch  over 
fn  which  God  and  protect  men  while  asleep.  We  know  that  parents  often  waken 
protectsus  *n  a  frignt  ?  an(^  nave  fearful  dreams,  and  perhaps  months  after,  they 
"  "    hear  that  their  son  has  been  killed  at  that  time,  or  within  a  short 

period  of  it.  Can  there  be  any  communication  of  the  spirit  between 
man  and  man,  so  as  while  asleep  the  spirit  of  a  mother  watches  and 
directs  the  spirit  of  a  son  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  the  Creator 
protects  his  created?    Is  this  the  reason  we  do  not  in  this  globe  al} 
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Sleep  at  one  time  ?  that  one  portion  wateh  and  protect  the  other,  and 
guide  them ;  or  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  worlds  watching  us 
When  we  are  asleep  and  awake  ?  We  have  heard  of  persons  dream- 
ing of  danger,  and  changing  a  road  on  this  account,  and  being  saved  ; 
and  they  have  afterwards  found  out  that  some  one  was  watching 
them  to  injure  them.  Can  any  of  these  circumstances  be  true?  Are 
all  languages  the  same  when  we  are  asleep  ?  or  has  the  spirit  a  pe- 
culiar way  and  means  of  communicating  ?  These  are  strange  and 
curious  fancies  ;  but  we  leave  them  to  the  curious,  the  learned,  and 
the  wise,  to  meditate  and  muse  over. 

Many  suppose  that  the  reading  of  sermons  is  unscriptural ;  theyR^mg  ar 
fancy  it  from  the  Shorter  Catechism  saying,  that  the  reading  of       Sons  from* 
Word,  but  more  especially  the  preaching  of  it,  is  recommended  byiieart. 
the  Scriptures.    Now  there  are  many  who  only  take  a  glance  at 
what  they  learn,  without  knowing  or  thinking  about  the  meaning  of 
it,  and  it  is  so  in  this  case. 

We  ourselves  have  heard  this  given  as  a  proof  of  it,  that  the 
reading  is  not  recommended,  but  the  preaching.  Now  the  reading 
only  means  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  not  a  sermon.  It  is  a  very 
simple  mistake  ;  but  there  are  many  who  give  it  the  wrong  meaning, 
but  especially  old  people  in  country  places. 

The  preaching,  to  expoundj  and  explain,  and  lay  open  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  enforce  moral  truths  that  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Bible.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  you  listen  better  and 
more  attentively  to  a  discourse  that  is  not  read,  as  there  is  more  ex- 
citement, vivacity,  and  animation,  to  attract  and  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion ;  but  there  is  not  always  the  same  substance  and  correctness 
when  it  is  not  read.  However,  there  are  many  good  and  talented 
divines  who  could  not  Utter  a  dozen  of  lines  correctly  and  distinctly 
if  they  did  not  read  them,  but  who,  if  they  were  allowed  to  read 
them,  would  give  far  better  sermons  than  any  divine  who  gave  extem- 
pore sermons,  and  which  sermons  would  do  great  good,  and  explain, 
and  expound,  and  enforce  the  truths  of  Scripture  more  clearly  and 
impressively;  and  it  is  generally  the  case,  and  cannot  but  fail  to  be 
So,  that  the  best  sermons  are  those  which  are  written  and  read.  Some 
say,  Oh,  they  could  read  it  themselves,  if  the  minister  would  give 
them  his  written  sermon  ;  but  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  go  over 
the  congregation — one  doing  does  for  all,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
listen  and  hear  sermons  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  most  effectual. 
No  doubt,  they  may  listen  best  to  them  when  they  are  not  read,  but 
it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  more  pains  is  taken  with  a 
sermon  which  is  written,  and  it  is  generally  better,  than  one  which  is 
not,  and  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  some  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
it.  There  are  many  who  never  study  their  sermons  ;  they  perhaps 
only  know  their  texts  before  they  enter  the  pulpit.  Some  have  bad 
memories,  but  will  give  good  written  discourses.  Old  pastors,  and 
those  of  talent,  but  with  bad  memories,  require  to  read. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scot-  Catechism 
land  which  require  explanation,  but  they  are  on  the  whole  very  tjje  Scotch 
simple  and  easily  explained  ;  but  we  wonder  that  most  clergymen     U1C  " 
do  not  go  over  the  whole  of  the  Catechism  by  times,  and  take  them 
as  their  texts,  and  give  regular  lectures  on  them,  and  thus  explain 
them  to  all,  and  it  would  impress  on  them  the  principles  of  their 
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faith,  as  well  as  teaching  them  their  duty,  and  explaining  the  diffi- 
cult parts  as  well  as  the  simple,  to  those  who  did  not  understand 
them.    It  ought  to  be  gone  over  once  a-year. 
Punishing  the    There  are  many  who  suppose,  that  when  a  person  commits  a 
tlie°Cuilfc        muraer>  tnat  his  sin  or  sms        be  ^sited  on  his  children  until  the 
gul         third  and  fourth  generation.    We  suppose  there  are  instances  of 
this,  but  it  is  not  what  we  are  taught  by  the  general  principles  of 
the  Scriptures.    If  such  a  father  has  a  holy  son,  who  has  tried  to 
prevent  his  father  from  committing  this  crime,  and  has  frequently 
before  striven  to  prevent  him  doing  evil;  now  if  this  son  continues 
good,  and  his  children  after  him,  the  Scriptures  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  in  this  case,  that  the  iniquities  of  the  father  will  not  be  visited 
on.  the  son  or  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ;  but  if 
the  son  had  been  wicked,  and  his  children  after  him,  it  is  naturally 
to  be  supposed,  and  is  in  accordance  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the 
iniquities  of  the  father  will  be  visited  on  the  son ;  but  even  a  father 
.  ,  that  murders  is  pardoned,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  Scriptures. 

chiTdren  the       ^  *S  common  ^or  some  to  visit  upon  children  the  injury  done  to 
sins  of  the     them  by  a  father,  because  they  had  the  child  in  their  power,  and 
Father.         could  not  get  the  father.  This  is  certainly  unscriptural  and  cowardly 
in  the  extreme  ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  father  for  himself  has  handed  them 
his  son  to  be  punished — this  is  certainly  an  encouragement  of  sin, 
and  doing  an  evil  and  a  great  injury.    You  may  as  well  hang  a 
son,  because  his  father  committed  murder,  and  allow  the  father  to 
escape  and  commit  more  murder — this  is  only  encouraging  crime, 
and  committing  a  double  murder. 
Punishment  of        \ms  keeil  thought  by  some  that  God  does  not  and  will  not 
andTsca^6,  '    Plimsn  the  wicked;  but  if  we  read  the  Bible,  we  will  see  many 
detection.  to  proofs  of  such  punishments,  and  that  of  the  severest  kind,  on  those 
who  have  disobeyed  his  laws,  and  who  were  greatly  favoured  by 
him.    If  we  look  at  2d  Samuel,  12th  chapter,  with  regard  to  the 
crime  committed  by  David,  it  says  at  the  tenth  verse,  the  sword 
will  never  depart  from  thine  house.    11th  verse,  I  will  raise  up 
evil  against  thee  in  thine  own  house.    We  see  this  in  chap.  13,  in  the 
defilement  of  Tamar  by  her  brother  Amnon,  and  we  see  it  in  the 
death  of  the  child  that  was  born  by  Uriah's  wife  ;  and  we  also  see 
it  in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  in  chap.  24th ;  for  numbering  the 
people  against  God's  will,  he  is  punished  by  a  three  days'  pesti- 
lence.    It  only  shews,  that  however  we  may  fancy  we  will  escape 
punishment,  yet  that  it  will  surely  await  us  some  time,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  when  we  least  expect  it ;  and  that  we  may  flourish  and 
suppose  that  we  have  escaped,  yet  it  will  come  on  us  when  we  least 
expect  it    Often  we,  when  in  sickness,  or  in  our  sleep,  or  from  re- 
morse, or  in  the  rage  and  delirium  of  fever,  or  when  insane,  reveal 
and  lay  open  our  wickedness  and  crime,  and  in  this  way  lay  our- 
selves open  to  discovery,  and  to  punishment,  either  to  that  of  the 
law,  or  to  the  estrangement  or  disgust  of  our  friends.    Many  things 
are  said  in  delirium  about  ourselves  which  really  refer  to  others  ; 
and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  this  in  mind. 
Is  it  scriptu-    Some  make  a  great  work  about  the  unscripturalness  of  taking 
take°timuLn^s^mu^a^n^  liquors,  as  w^ell  as  in  many  other  cases,  and  pretend  to 
liquors  ?    '  ^  &YQ  Pr0°fs  of  it  in  the  Scripture  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  if  taken  in 
moderation,  it  is  not  unscriptural,  and  is  no  more  so  than  taking 
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meats  or  drinks  of  any  kind,  or  even  using  our  tongues ;  if  we  eat 
immoderately,  it  is  intemperate,  and  forbidden  by  Scripture  ;  if  we 
drink  water  in  the  same  way  to  hurt  ourselves,  it  is  unscriptural ; 
if  we  speak  intemperately,  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures  ;  and  if 
we  drink  stimulants  intemperately,  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  wine  is  useful  on  many  occasions,  and  if  taken  in  mo- 
deration it  does  no  harm,  and  has  an  enlivening  effect ;  it  is  only 
when  it  gives  rise  to  the  loss  of  the  senses,  and  when  it  causes  evil, 
and  raises  our  passions,  and  when  it  does  us  harm,  and  when  got 
and  taken,  when  we  are  not  able  to  pay  for  it,  that  it  is  unscriptu- 
ral. We  know  our  Saviour  made  wine  out  of  water  ;  and  we  know 
that  it  is  used  at  the  Sacrament,  and  it  is  not  totally  prohibited  by 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  omy  when  we  make  a  bad  use  of  it  that  we 
are  recommended  not  to  take  it,  or  when  we  find  Ave  cannot  resist 
its  allurements ;  but  where  it  does  no  injury,  it  may  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
do  without  it,  and  it  is  as  safe,  and  we  are  as  healthy  without  it ;  but 
it  is  not  unscriptural  to  take  it  in  moderation,  or  anything  else  that 
is  not  particularly  stated  to  be  so  in  Scriptures. 
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IRELAND. 


We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  the  revenue  of  Ireland  is  too  The~necessity 

small  to  afford  to  pay  the  yearly  income  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ofhjving  or 

•    *  not  n&vinflf  & 

and  that  it  is  also  too  great  for  Great  Britain  to  pay  it,  or  that  by  viceroy  for 

having  a  Lord  Lieutenant  it  keeps  up  the  appearance  of  Ireland  Ireland, 
being  an  independent  kingdom,  and  by  being  so  considered  her 
people  are  more  likely  to  act  for  their  own  private  interests  than 
for  the  general  interests,  and  as  if  she  were  not  a  part  of  a  king- 
dom. It  has  been  said  that  one  of  these  two  reasons  has  been  the 
cause  of  rumours  that  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is 
to  be  done  away  with.  We  suppose  it  is  not  the  amount  of  his 
income ;  it  may  be  that  with  some,  but  really  it  is  almost  nothing, 
and  is  spent  for  the  good  of  Ireland ;  aye,  and  more  than  that 
sum,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  more  being  spent  there.  It 
is  likelier  the  reason  for  not  wishing  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  is,  that  it 
gives  the  Irish  the  feeling  of  their  being  a  distinct,  and  separate,  and 
independent  kingdom,  with  single,  and  separate,  and  distinct  inte- 
rests of  their  own;  and  she  may  consider  that  Britain,  when  she  is 
legislating  for  her  in  London,  is  the  same  as  a  foreign  interested 
power  interfering  with  her  rights  and  affairs  for  their  own  private 
benefit,  and  without  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  feeling  of 
being  an  independent  nation  might  exist  before  the  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  was  at  the  Union  that  the  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  might  have  been  given  up  ;  but  it  was  retained 
to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  their  independence,  and  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  ;  and  the  title  and  the  office  were  kept  up,  as 
there  required  to  be  a  head  to  superintend  the  whole  of  the  govern- 
mental department  of  Ireland ;  as  at  the  time  of  the  Union  the 
communication  between  Dublin  and  London,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two,  took  up  so  much  time  before  any  important 
and  necessary  steps  of  any  kind  could  be  transacted  and  communi- 
cated, which  might  require  immediate  and  prompt  advice,  decision, 
and  operation,  and  they  therefore  required  to  have  a  person  always 
there  as  a  responsible  head,  or  as  the  representative  of  the  crown  or 
government,  who  was  always  prepared  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  of  the  crown,  without  communica- 
ting with  the  government  at  London,  before  any  measure,  requir- 
ing prompt  and  decisive  operation  could  be  carried  into  effect,  as  if 
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they  bad  been  obliged  to  wait  for  the  opinion  and  permission  of 
the  government  at  London  ;  it  might  have  been  too  late  for  it  to 
be  carried  into  effect ;  and  besides  it  was  inconvenient  generally, 
on  account  of  the  every-day  business  that  was  transacted.  And  it 
must  have  been  thought  necessary  to  retain  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
with  proper  officers  and  counsellors,  to  guide  and  rule  Ireland  tem- 
porarily ;  but  it  was  also  conceded  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish,  as  it 
kept  up  the  semblance  of  their  former  independence,  and  as  it 
would  have  been  too  great  a  shock  if  all  the  insignia  of  her  former 
independence  had  been  taken  away.  And  it  was  conceded  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  before  the  Union  was  accomplished,  as  a 
means  of  getting  the  Irish  people  to  agree  to  the  Union,  and  they 
thinking  that  they  had  the  appearcn^e  or  reality  of  their  indepen- 
dence, when  they  had  the  external  marks  of  royalty  remaining, 
they  let  go  the  substantiality,  or  reality,  with  less  reluctance. 
Has  the  time  Some  have  said  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  do  without  a 
arrived,  or  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  time  has  not  arrived  for  effecting  this  or  any 
like"  toar*  *nm£>  e^se'  ^as  kecome  a  can*  phrase  in  every  person's  mouth  who 
rive  as1  does  not  w^s^  *°  ^°  awa7  wrtn  anv  measure  ;  but  he,  at  the  same 
not  to  require  time,  wishes  you  to  believe  that  he  quite  agrees  with  you  that 
a  Viceroy,  the  measure  is  an  evil,  or  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  remedied  or 
done  away  with.  Another  addition  to  this  phrase  is  that  the 
country  is  not  yet  prepared  for  it,  or  the  people  are  not  prepared 
for  it,  either  by  education,  religion,  or  civilization.  Many  who 
really  do  not  wish,  and  who  do  not  agree  with  any  measure,  use 
these  very  convenient  phrases  to  get  off  from  giving  a  decided 
opinion  that  they  disapprove  of  such  measures  as  they  may  be 
speaking  about,  and  applying  the  phrases  to.  In  the  same  way  they 
have  said  the  time  has  not  arrived  to  do  without  a  Viceroy  for  Ire- 
land. Now,  whether  it  is  the  case  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  likely  it 
will  ever  be  the  case,  which  we  do  not  know,  as  we  are  not  at  pre- 
sent aware  when  that  will  be  the  case,  as  we  do  not  know  the  rea- 
sons for  allowing  it  to  be  the  case  ;  but  we  know  that  there  is  one 
reason  which  makes  it  more  likely  to  be  allowed  than  it  was  when 
the  Union  took  place,  and  that  is,  that  the  Irish  are  quieter,  and 
more  easily  governed,  than  they  were  then — that  they  are  better 
educated — that  they  are  more  temperate — and  that  communications 
can  reach  London  in  such  a  short  time  as  to  allow  of  little  delay  oc- 
curring to  stop  the  business  of  the  government ;  but  still  we  do  not 
think  the  time  has  arrived  ;  and  we  do  not  know  what  further  cir- 
cumstances will  allow  of  the  Viceroy's  withdrawal ;  it  may  be  when 
people  are  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  fancies,  and  more  by  reali- 
ties, and  when  people  give  up  travelling  and  seeking  amusement, 
and  are  satisfied  to  remain  at  home,  content  with  home,  and  coun- 
try amusements,  and  employments,  and  sports,  or  means  by  which 
money  is  spent  some  way  or  other.  Where  the  country  is  not  a 
manufacturing  one,  the  country  will  be  no  better  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  if  they  hoard  up  their  money  ;  and  if  the  country  becomes 
a  manufacturing  one,  there  will  be  more  need  of  a  permanent  and 
resident  head  ;  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  is  called  a  Mayor, 
Provost,  Governor,  Viceroy,  or  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  a  head  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible  they  must  have,  as  there  is  a  rough  and 


boisterous  sea  between  the  two  countries  during  winter,  when  no 
communication  can  be  made. 

When  the  time  may  arrive  when  it  is  allowable,  it  does  not  at 
present  signify,  or  what  are  the  circumstances  that  will  make  it  per- 
mittable  for  the  doing  away  with  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  in  our  opinion,  and  according  as 
Ireland  and  her  people  at  present  are,  the  time  for  doing  away  with 
it  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  for  the  next 
thirty  years  at  the  soonest ;  but  there  is  at  present  more  need  of  it 
than  ever  there  was,  and  we  might  say  it  is  only  now  for  the  first 
time  that  a  Lord  Lieutenant  is  or  was  required. 

The  Irish  being  naturally  a  gay,  thoughtless,  generous,  kind,  General  cha- 
brave,  and  high-spirited  race,  and  being  easily  affected  and  influenced  jcJ^r  of  tlie 
by  their  feelings  and  passions,  either  good  or  bad  ;  but  the  good 
predominating  over  the  bad,  they  are  very  susceptible  and  easily 
influenced  by  kindnesses  and  favours  done  to  themselves  singly,  or 
to  others,  and  are  ready  to  assist  and  be  ruled  by  those  from  whom 
they  receive  a  benefit  or  kindness,  and  are  affectionate  in  the  ex- 
treme to  those  amongst  whom  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  from 
whom  they  have  received  single  or  constant  favours  and  benefits, 
and  for  these  they  are  ready  to  fight  or  die,  whether  they  desire 
them  to  do  good,  or  what  is  bad  or  evil ;  but  this  indiscriminate 
feeling  and  affection  will  be  greatly  modified  by  education,  although 
not  wholly ;  but  it  will  not  tell  the  less,  when  it  is  for  good  ;  but  it 
will  be  more  thoughtful,  and  less  likely  to  be  done,  where  it  is  for 
evil,  and  to  do  an  injury  to  another  from  an  affection  to  any. 

From  this  great  susceptibility  and  affection  for  those  who  assist  The  Viceroy 

them,  or  whom  they  see  trying  to  assist  them,  or  assisting  others,  ?  mean.s  of 

it  leaves  and  has  a  very  srood  relative  and  moral  effect,  where  it  oc-  ov.m? 

.    ,  .  ,        ,  J.  ^  ,  -.    ,       1  .       '        ,  ,  and  quieting 

curs  in  nigh  and  conspicuous  places,  and  they  take  on  and  have  a  the  Irish. 

general  liking,  good-will,  and  a  kindly  feeling  and  regard  for  those 
from  whom  such  favours  come,  and  they  are  less  apt  to  be  jealous 
of  any  good  that  is  intended  to  them,  and  less  likely  to  oppose  it, 
from  a  belief  that  it  is  not  for  their  good,  and  that  every  thing  that 
comes  from  that  quarter  is  only  to  turn  to  their  harm  and  injury, 
and  for  their  own  benefit.  Now,  if  it  is  possible  to  leave  and  make 
such  a  favourable  impression  constantly  and  permanently,  and  thus 
wear  gradually  away  and  out  the  old  animosity,  hatred,  ill-will,  ill- 
feeling,  jealousy,  and  distrust  of  the  Irish  towards  the  English,  and 
consequently  towards  all  measures  which  may  be  issued  by  them 
towards  Ireland,  it  might  and  would  be  a  great  means  of  quieting, 
and  ameliorating,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  whole  Irish 
nation,  and  rendering  it  more  easily  and  less  expensively  govern- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  being  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and 
trouble  to  the  British  nation,  and  without  any  benefit  but  loss 
to  it,  it  might  be  a  great  means  of  strengthening,  cementing, 
benefiting,  and  consolidating  more  firmly,  each,  and  the  whole 
British  nation,  when  it  may  be  said  now,  more  than  ever,  that  she 
has,  and  will  have,  to  depend  on  her  own  power  and  resources  in 
time  of  need.  The  Irish  have  at  present  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
like to  the  English,  and  this  has  continued  since  the  time  of  the 
coTifp^t  of  Ireland  by  the  English;  first  by  the  native  Irish, 


and  afterwards  by  the  English  themselves,  against  their  English 
brethren,  and  more  particularly  the  Anglo-Irish,  of  whom  Ireland 
may  now  be  said  to  be  nearly  wholly  inhabited  ;  and  it  was  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  these  who  were  tyrannized  over  by  their  Protes- 
tant brethren  of  Ireland  and  of  England ;  and  from  the  Protestants 
taking  and  confiscating  their  property,  and  witholding  from  them 
every  right,  either  civil  or  religious,  and  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
always  rebelling,  and  even  joining  foreign  powers  against  their  Pro- 
testant brethren,  they  got  much  of  their  property  and  all  their  rights 
taken  from  them,  and  being  so  kept  down  until  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  that  they  had  the  bitterest  hatred  and  animosity  against  their 
Protestant  brethren  and  the  English  ;  but  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  they  have  gradually  got  the  same  rights  as  Protestants  have ; 
but  it  has  been  with  difficulty,  and  the  opposition,  and  the  strife  that 
has  taken  place  in  trying  to  get  these,  has  kept  up  the  deadly  hatred 
at  one  time,  but  something  more  than  dislike  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Emancipation  Bill  passing,  since  which  time  this  hatred  has  been 
gradually  dying  away,  but  there  is  still  a  general  and  popular  feel- 
ing of  dislike  to  the  English  nation.  Now  it  is  this  dislike,  sus- 
picion, and  distrust  of  the  English  and  their  legislation,  and  at- 
tempts to  remedy  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  Irish  that  ought 
constantly  to  be  attempted  to  be  eradicated.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  education,  an  enlightened,  religious,  and  disinterested 
priesthood,  and  frequent  and  free  communication  with  England,  and 
with  themselves,  will  have  a  great  effect  in  doing  away  with  this  ;  and 
a  very  great  assistant  will  be  the  keeping  their  nobility  and  gentry 
at  home,  and  improving  their  property,  and  spending  their  money  at 
home.  Now,  a  great  means  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  Irish  have  not  the  same  dislike  to  the  Scotch  that 
they  have  to  the  English.  They  have  had  the  Scotch  long  residing 
amongst  them  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  they  are  now  as  much 
natives  of  Ireland  as  the  most  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  the  greater 
number  are  of  English  origin.  The  Scots  have  been  in  Ireland  since 
the  time  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  they  have  not  interfered  and  meddled 
with  the  rights  of  the  Catholics,  and  have  been  an  industrious,  sober, 
and  quiet  race,  and  have  thus  acquired  their  esteem,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  brethren  in  Scotland,  who  had  no  hand  in  controlling  and 
tyrannizing  over  them  for  so  long  a  period,  as  their  own  English 
ancestors.  As  the  Irish  have  a  general  feeling  of  dislike  or  suspicion 
for  the  English,  and  as  they  are  not  so  fond,  generally  speaking,  of 
a  countryman  of  their  own,  in  the  situation  of  Viceroy,  however  it 
may  at  first  soothe  their  feelings,  they  do  not  feel  the  same  kind  of 
respect  for  him  as  they  do  to  a  stranger  as  it  were,  although  he  were 
an  Englishman.  Generally  speaking,  a  stranger,  and  a  man  of 
wealth,  commands  their  respect  more  than  one  without  it  and  a 
native;  and  one  who  has  wealth  and  rank,  has  more  of  it  than  one  in 
the  same  situation,  and  belonging  to  their  own  country;  and  if  his 
family  connections  are  extensive,  so  much  the  more  likely  are  they 

Confidence  of  to  £>*7\  and  ™}>m{t>  anfd  *°  rf  Pf 1  him« 

the  Irish  to-  I  he  lower  classes  or  the  Irish  generally  shew  great  kindness  to 
wards  the  strangers,  and  seem  very  fond  in  informing  them  of  everything,  and 
English,  even  this  to  the  English  ;  but  they  are  a  great  deal  more  so  to  the 
Scotland  Scoteh_ 


There  is  and  they  have  a  kind  of  distrust,  or  want  of  respect,  to  Distrust  to- 
their  own  Irish  nobility,  as  they  are  mostly  absentees,  and  they  wai$s  jjeir 
suppose  they  ought  to  be  in  Ireland  when  they  are  out  of  it,  an.d  and  absentees, 
they  fancy  they  think  more  about  themselves  and  others  than  their 
own  countrymen  ;  and  there  thus  arises  a  distrust  amongst  them 
towards  their  own  nobility  and  gentry.  One  may  understand  the 
feeling  by  saying  these  are  Anglicised  Irishmen,  and  the  English 
not  having  a  half  character,  as  it  were,  have  more  of  their  respect 
than  the  Irish  nobility,  although  they  are  distrusted.  The  Irish 
nobility  do  not  appear  to  be  their  own  kindred  and  brethren,  al- 
though they  are  so,  and  yet  do  not  assist  them.  Now,  the  Irish 
have  not  this  feeling  of  distrust  towards  the  Scotch,  neither  have 
they  any  doubtful  respect  towards  them,  but,  if  any  thing,  have  a 
liking  to  them.  Now,  where  you  wish  to  make  an  impression  on 
them,  it  is  better,  or  as  well,  that  they  should  have  persons  over 
them  in  whom  they  should  have  confidence,  and  in  whom  they 
would  trust.  Now,  as  it  is  still  requisite  and  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  have  a  Viceroy  for  Ireland,  as  the  people  are  becoming 
educated  and  enlightened,  and  more  steady  and  sober,  and  educa- 
tion will  make  them  less  thoughtless,  although  not  less  light-hearted 
and  gay,  and  spirited  and  generous,  but  it  will  only  teach  them  to 
use  and  make  a  proper  use  of  these  natural  gifts,  and  set  bounds  to 
their  extravagant  evil  and  improper  use  ;  and  they  are  therefore 
now  requiring  their  nobility  and  gentry  to  stop  in  Ireland  to  assist 
them,  and  not  to  absent  themselves  the  whole  year  round,  nor  even 
for  four  or  five  months  regularly  at  one  time  out  of  the  twelve.  It 
is  often  the  stopping  away  too  long  at  one  time  that  has  a  worse 
effect  than  the  being  longer  away  during  the  year,  but  dividing  the 
time,  or  being  more  frequently  away.  Being  away  four  months  at 
one  time  during  the  year  without  being  at  one's  estate,  is  worse 
than  being  away  six  months  a-year  if  it  is  at  different  times,  as 
much  may  go  wrong  before  you  get  back,  and  it  will  not  be  easily 
remedied  by  delay ;  but  if  you  were  there  sooner  and  more  fre- 
quently, you  are  there  to  prevent  any  thing  going  wrong ;  and  be- 
fore it  goes  farther  wrong,  you  are  there  to  repair  it,  and  if  it  is 
destroyed,  you  are  there  to  replace  or  get  it  renewed  in  time,  so 
that  there  is  no  delay,  or  stoppage,  or  harm  done  by  it,  and  nothing 
is  at  a  stand-still  for  want  of  your  assistance  or  advice. 

The  Irish  nobility  are  therefore  more  than  ever  required  to  assist  General  quali- 
and  encourage  the  poor,  and  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  fications  of  a 
when  it  might  be  said  all  are  dawning  or  opening  out  with  a  fair  Viceroy, 
chance  of  success,  if  they  can  be  assisted,  watched,  and  helped  a 
little.    A  Lord-Lieutenant  is  a  great  means  of  keeping  the  nobility 
in  Ireland  under  certain  favourable  circumstances,  and  he  makes  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  people  generally  ;  and  to  effect  this 
last  as  well  as  first  purpose,  a  Viceroy  must  be  a  man  who  has 
wealth,  and  wrho  is  of  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit,  and  one  who 
has  good  sense,  and  has  no  particularly  extreme  political  opinions, 
although  he  may  advocate  the  measures  of,  or  belong  to,  a  party. 
Still  he  may  do  this,  and  yet  have  no  strong  party  feeling,  or  par- 
tiality for  one  side,  so  as  to  mask  or  conceal  the  true  opinions  of 
the  opposite  side  for  that  of  his  own  side  or  party.    He  ought  to 
be  a  person  who  looks  to  measures  and  the  good  that  is  likely  to 
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arise  from  these,  and  not  to  the  benefit  or  eclat  that  is1  to  ariso  to 
his  own  party  from  their  bringing  forward  or  succeeding  in  these, 
or  who  advocates  and  supports  the  measure  without  reference  to 
its  being  right  or  wrong,  because  his  party  advocates  it. 
Permanency      A  person  of  moderate  and  liberal  opinions,  is  one  who  is  most 
heredTtaf  enofs.Llitable  for  IrelaTld  5  and  a  person  who  has  some  rank  is  the  more 
bility  and  n°" likely  to  08  thought  of  favourably,  as  it  is  generally  considered  to 
landed  pro-     bear  the  stamp  of  respectability  along  with  it,  from  people  of  rank 
prietors.        being  generally  kept  more  in  the  view  and  held  up  to  the  public. 

They  are,  therefore,  more  cautious  with  regard  to  their  character, 
and  what  they  do ;  and  especially  when  it  is  combined  with  wealth. 
They  are  so  brought  up  and  educated  that  they  may  uphold  per- 
haps the  character  and  respectability  of  a  long  and  illustrious 
race,  and  to  manage  the  wealth  of  which  they  are  possessed, 
and  the  people  who  are  under  them,  and  also  to  associate  with 
the  other  nobility  and  the  learned  of  the  land,  as  well  as  their 
sovereign ;  and  being  of  a  body  which  are  hereditary,  they 
have  a  status  to  keep  and  uphold,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
more  hereditary  than  it  is  not;  as  it  is  to  the  final  decision 
of  the  greatest  body  of  these  that  all  measures  regarding 
the  governing  of  the  nation  is  left  to  their  judgment  and  final  de- 
cision, it  must  follow  that  they  must  be  as  enlightened  a  body,  and 
that  permanently,  as  any  in  the  land,  if  not  more  so  than  any  in  the 
land.  Having  this  hereditary  title,  and  being  possessors,  generally 
speaking,  of  extensive  property,  and  as  they  are  educated  for  legis- 
lating, and  as  they  have  more  opportunities,  and  time,  and  the  means 
of  studying  the  institutions  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  of  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  their  wealth  makes  them 
less  interested  for  themselves,  and  they  think  more,  and  give  a  truer 
Who  ought  to  opinion  for  the  general  good,  and  it  is  such  who  ought  to  be  Mem- 
of  P^rliairent  ^ers  °^  ^>arliamen^  Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as 
and  who  are  '  **or  tne  l>enent  °f  their  body  to  keep  up  their  general  superior  status  ; 
likely  to  act,  and  it  is  for  their  interest  to  keep  the  country  in  a  secure,  and  per- 
and  judge,  manent,  and  sound  condition  ;  and  they  are  thus  a  cheek  and  protec- 
and  decide  tion  on  an  measures  and  schemes  which  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
and  for  the*  tne  sta°ility  of  the  nation  ;  and  they  are  therefore  a  rallying  or 
general  good,  neutral  body  or  depot,  which  ought  to  be  depended  on  to  support  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  country  and  the  throne.  They  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  mercantile  legislators  and  merchants  generally.  They 
are  not  a  permanent  body,  and  are  not  therefore  held  up  so  much  to 
the  view  of  the  country,  and  are  not  permanent,  nor  have  they  the 
same  impartial  opinion  as  the  peers,  and  wealthy  commoners,  and 
landed  proprietors  ought  to  have,  as  they  will  favour  that  which 
will  favour  themselves,  or  is  favourable  to  themselves  and  their  par- 
ticular branch  ;  nor  are  they  prepared  by  education,  nor  have  they 
the  time  and  opportunity  of  examining,  knowing,  seeing,  and  feeling 
what  is  going  on  in  the  country ;  and  are  in  general  not  so  good 
judges  of  what  is  for  the  general  good  of  the  country.  Ihey  look 
more  to  the  particular  benefit  of  the  measure ;  and  when  they  die, 
their  interest  and  influence  in  the  country  may  be  said  to  die  with 
them ;  but  that  of  the  peers  and  landed  proprietors,  continues  and 
increases,  and  they  are  a  body  which  are  generally  prepared  at  all 
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times  to  give  good  and  sound  judgment,  and  impartial  opinions, 
which  are  for  the  general  good,  and  not  the  less  so,  as  they  and  their 
possessions  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  We  do 
not  say  that  mercantile  men  should  be  excluded  from  Parliament,  be- 
cause the  landed  proprietor  is  brought  up  and  better  fitted  generally 
to  legislate  than  the  merchant.  Mercantile  men  are  requisite,  and 
necessary  to  be  in  Parliament  to  bring  before  the  country  their  par- 
ticular wants,  and  the  means  of  improvement,  or  alterations  they  may 
wish,  or  think  beneficial  in  the  mercantile  affairs  or  traffic  of  the 
country ;  but  we  say  that  the  peer  and  the  landed  proprietor  is  better 
fitted  by  education,  and  the  permanent  stake  he  has  in  the  country,  and 
from  the  interests  of  the  land  coming  less  frequently  before  Parliament, 
and  that  of  the  mercantile  branch  almost  always,  he  is  thus  better  fitted 
to  give  a  more  impartial  opinion,  and  a  more  independent  opinion  of 
that  which  is  for  the  general  good,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  swayed  by 
self-interest  in  the  particular  measure  : — he  has  a  general  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

If  you  were  to  bring  forward  two  candidates,  one  a  merchant,  and  Whether  is  a 
one  a  landed  proprietor,  whose  father  possessed  the  property,  and  if  mercantile 
the  last  was  a  radical,  and  the  first,  the  merchant,  was  not  a  radical,  eTpVwrietor 
but  approached  to  radicalism,  which  do  you  think  you  would  choose  likely  to  give 
to  be  your  member,  if  you  were  a  tory,  as  being  the  one  to  give,  by  the  most  im- 
education,  and  an  interest  in  the  country,  an  impartial,  and  true,  and  partial  deci- 
an  uninterested  opinion,  and  one  which  would  be  most  for  thesl0n" 
general  good,  and  not  for  the  particular,  or  a  particular  good  ;  which 
do  you  think  would  soonest  turn  chartist  ? — which  do  you  think  is 
best  prepared  to  give  a  general,  impartial,  and  independent,  and  an 
opinion  which  is  for  the  general  good  of  all,  or  which  is  best  for  the 
country,  present  and  future  ?  From  our  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  past,  we  would  say  the  landed  proprietor ;  and  he  is  also  less 
likely  to  turn  chartist,  although  he  approaches  nearer  chartism  than 
the  merchant.    We  therefore  would  have  the  radical  landed  pro- 
prietor to  depend  on  generally,  and  at  all  times,  as  most  likely  to 
give  always  an  impartial  opinion,  and  a  sound  opinion,  and  as  less 
likely  to  turn  chartist  than  the   merchant,  who   is  not  just  so 
liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  especially  if  they  are  brought  before  you 
as  a  radical  landed  proprietor,  and  as  a  not  so  radical  merchant,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  character  of  each  of  these  classes,  without 
knowing  any  more  than  what  has  been  stated,  we  have  made  our 
choice. 

If  a  lord  lieutenant  is  wealthy,  is  a  man  of  rank,  and  has  exten- 
sive family  connexions,  he  is  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  selfish  and 
party  opinions ;  he  is  more  likely  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  he  is  more  likely  to  command  the  good  will  and  esteem, 
and  to  be  trusted  and  respected  by  all,  and  if  he  is  possessed  of  plain, 
unaffected  good  sense,  with  a  will  and  a  desire  to  do  good  to  all. 

As  the  Irish  made  great  complaint  of  the  loss  that  happened  to  The  loss  of 
them  from  taking  away  their  Parliament  and  many  offices,  by  its  p  e  1?nsh 
making  absentees,  and  taking  away  the  trade  from  Dublin  ;  how- 
ever much  the  Irish  might  now  wish,  and  they  lately  wished,  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  their  favourite  Parliament  back  again,  what 
could  Ireland  do  or  be  if  she  were  to  govern  herself? — she  could  not 
support  herself,  she  could  not  exist  without  her  connection  with 
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Great  Britain  (many  of  the  Irish  suppose  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
they  would  be  a  distinct  and  separate  power),  it  has  been  by  Great 
Britain  that  she  has  been  chiefly  peopled,  and  it  is  from  her  they 
owe  their  descent,  and  it  has  been  to  Britain  and  her  money  that 
she  owes  her  gradual  improvement.  She  is  at  present  of  no  benefit 
to  Britain,  and  never  was  any  thing  but  an  expense  to  Great  Britain, 
which  is  and  has  been  long  taxed  to  bear  a  share  in  the  burden  of 
supporting  and  preserving  her;  and  Ireland  is,  and  has  been  always, 
less  taxed  than  Great  Britain.  What  benefit  would  she  be  to  a 
foreign  nation  ?  She  would  only  be  an  incumbrance  to  them.  They 
would  not  be  taxed  to  support  her.  They  might  take  her  as  being  a 
convenient  source  of  annoyance  to  Great  Britain,  and  from  whence 
they  could  injure  her.  Last  winter  if  she  had  not  had  her  British 
connection  she  would  have  been  depopulated  and  destroyed. 

The  benefits  of  the  Union  are  not  confined  to  one  place,  but  are 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  only  look  at 
Dublin,  which  no  doubt  has  fallen  off,  and  is  not  so  bustling,  from 
the  want  of  trade  and  the  great  influx  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
to  attend  Parliament,  and  the  expenditure  of  money  consequent  on 
it.  Some  would  wish  the  Parliament  back  again,  but  where  there 
are  many  different  Parliaments  in  a  country,  they  are  very  apt  to 
pass  measures  which  are  not  for  the  general  good,  but  for  the  local 
or  particular  good ;  but  where  members  from  the  different  districts, 
and  from  the  whole  country  meet,  the  selfish  views  which  are  for 
private  benefit  are  seen  through  by  those  who  are  not  interested  in 
these,  but  who  look  only  to  the  general  good,  and  they  lay  open 
the  imperfections  of  the  measure  with  clearness  and  impartiality. 
Too  many  parliaments  in  one  country  are  apt  to  cause  collision  and 
squabbling  with  one  another,  and  the  decisions  of  one  may  be 
opposed  to  that  of  the  other;  and  they  cause  delay,  as  well  as  general 
inconvenience,  to  the  important  business  of  the  nation,  and  are  also 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  extra  expense.  Although  Ireland  had 
a  Parliament  of  her  own,  she  would  not  be  greatly  benefited — it 
would  only  benefit  one  place,  and  that  would  be  Dublin,  and  it 
would  only  benefit  a  few  individuals. 
A  Viceroy  a  A  lord  lieutenant  would  to  a  great  extent  make  up  for  this,  and 
means  of  pre-  \ye  a  means  of  preventing  absentees,  by  having  a  liberal  and  gay 
senteeism^"  court)  an(l  by  attracting  and  keeping  in  Dublin  and  in  Ireland  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  go  to  Great  Britain,  and  abroad  to  get 
amusement,  and  to  spend  and  dissipate  their  incomes,  and  even  to 
preserve  their  lives,  which  are  in  great  danger  in  the  country,  and 
they  will  not  reside  there.  And  in  Dublin  there  is  no  society  of 
their  own  rank,  or  amusement,  or  pleasure,  as  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment or  support  for  places  of  amusement ;  and  not  getting  amuse- 
ment, and  not  meeting  persons  of  their  own  rank,  they  go  abroad 
and  stop  away,  while  if  they  could  get  amusement  in  Dublin,  they 
might  do  good  by  spending  their  money  there,  and  be  near  to  their 
property,  and  know  what  was  going  on  there,  and  could  give  the 
necessary  orders,  and  make  the  proper  improvements,  and  do  good 
to  their  peasantry  (and  it  is  in  winter  that  they  most  need  assist- 
ance), and  might  by  kindness,  and  good,  improve,  and  soften  them, 
as  well  as  improve  and  raise  in  value  their  property ;  and  they 
would  be  likely  to  check  their  agents,  and  hinder  them  from  impos- 
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ing  on,  and  tyrannizing  over  their  tenantry,  and  thus  raising  up  ill 
will  against  himself  and  the  Government,  and  all  those  who  wish  to 
live,  and  to  preserve  order  and  quiet.  * 

It  is  more  in  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  improve  his  tenantry  The  great 
and  peasantry  than  any  other,  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  being  fre-Power  of  land- 
quently  on  his  property,  superintending  and  overlooking  it;  and  by  j^^1™" 
his  constantly  residing  in  Ireland,  he  may  greatly  improve  them  by  ir-is^ 
placing  amongst  the  tenantry  Scotchmen,  who,  by  their  steadiness, 
industry,  and  sobriety,  will  excite  them  to  imitate  them — they  will 
be  an  example  to  them,  and  will  improve  them  in  agriculture. 
You  may  greatly  modify  and  improve  them  by  refining  them,  by 
giving  them  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  the  neat  and  good  cultivation 
of  their  gardens,  and  the  ways  of  rearing  the  produce,  and  by  your 
gardener  assisting  and  teaching  them,  and  giving  them  flowers  and 
plants ;  and  having  his  cottage  near  them,  it  will  greatly  improve 
and  be  an  example  to  them ;  and  by  giving  them  premiums  or  pre- 
sents of  flower-plants  that  are  rare,  or  of  garden-utensils,  &c,  it 
will  encourage  them,  and  make  them  persevere  ;  and  by  giving  and 
building  plain  and  neat  cottages,  in  good  and  dry  situations,  and 
by  giving  prizes  to  those  who  keep  them  best,  it  will  greatly  im- 
prove and  incite  all  to  be  neat  and  cleanly ;  and  by  giving  prizes 
for  dairy-produce,  &c,  and  for  pigs  and  cows,  and  by  a  few  land- 
lords joining,  and  by  a  competition  amongst  their  tenantry  and 
peasantry,  it  will  stimulate  the  one  proprietor's  people  to  strive  to 
beat  and  keep  up  with  those  of  another.    The  having  too  many 
people  settled  down  in  or  near  one  place,  is  a  great,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  evils, — that  is,  if  there  is  not  work  for  all,  and  is  a  very 
great  hinderance  to  all  improvement.  It  causes  a  deficiency  and  too 
small  wages,  and  renders  all,  and  keeps  all   in  poverty,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  improve  them,  and  give  them  a  refined  taste  ;  and 
the  idle  are  always  disturbing,  and  annoying,  and  setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  the  others.    Private  schools  are  highly  useful  where  the 
proprietor,  or  several,  can  afford  to  support  one.    They  are  great 
and  useful  means  of  instructing,  and  giving  better  and  more  culti- 
vated ideas  to  children,  and  of  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way.  It 
is  better  for  children  to  pay  a  little,  if  it  is  possible ;  they  and  their 
parents  pay  more  attention,  and  think  more  of  education  when  they 
pay  a  little,  however  small.    A  proprietor  may  amuse  himself  by 
superintending  these,  and  also  by  setting  an  example,  and  improving 
their  farms  and  grounds  by  experimenting  and  shewing  the  best, 
cheapest,  and  most  economical  plans  and  means  of  cultivating  the 
soil ;  and  it  is  better  that  they  try  a  new  plan,  and  buy  new  instru- 
ments, as  if  they  do  not  succeed,  they  can  afford  to  lose  them,  but  if 
a  tenant  finds  they  do  not  succeed,  he  is  not  able  to  try  others,  and 
thus  goes  on  in  the  old  way.    By  encouraging  and  setting  the  ex- 
ample to  your  tenants,  and  giving  prizes  and  premiums  of  econo- 
mical instruments  to  cultivate,  and  improve  the  soil,  in  a  quick  and 
economical  manner,  they  will  greatly  improve  their  property,  their 
tenantry,  their  peasantry,  and  Ireland  ;  and  by  setting  the  example 
yourself,  and  shewing  yourself,  and  encouraging  and  taking  an  in- 
terest in  what  they  are  doing,  Ireland  will  be  more  improved  by 
such  means  than  any  others;  and  by  being  in  Dublin,  they  could  run 
from  it  to  their  estates,  and  when  tired  of  the  one  could  amuse 
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themselves  with  the  other,  and  be  doing  their  duty ;  but  this  they 
cannot  do  while  out  of  Ireland.    A  viceroy  who  spends  his  allow- 
ance— which  at  present  is  a  great  deal  too  small  for  such  a  purpose — 
that  is  to  be  the  centre,  and  attraction,  and  example,  and  encourager, 
and  promoter  of  all  that  is  likely  to  attract  and  amuse,  and  to  keep 
in  the  country  absentees  and  others,  by  having  a  gay,  festive,  and 
attractive  court,  and  rendering  the  capital  attractive  and  exciting, 
and  stimulating  others  to  follow  the  same  example,  and  bringing  in 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  their  families,  to  Dublin  ;  and  by  pa- 
tronizing and  encouraging  all  kinds  of  amusements,  it  will  be  a 
great  means  of  keeping  many  in  Ireland  who  would  not  reside  there, 
and  those  who  have  properties  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will 
be  more  inclined  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Dublin  for  a  time,  and 
visit  and  superintend  their  property. 
Income  of  the     We  think  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  to  have  fifty  thousand 
Viceroy.        pounds  a-year,  and  which  he  ought  to  spend ;  and  it  might  be  more 
than  saved  to  the  country  by  keeping  the  nobility  at  home,  and  it 
would  more  than  arise  from  the  duty  on  articles  consumed  by  them, 
and  it  would  also  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  saving  it  would  cause 
to  the  country,  by  absentees  looking  after,  and  being  a  means  of 
keeping  the  peasantry  quiet,  as  well  as  being  a  means  of  improving 
them,  and  they  would  in  time  require  fewer  military.    A  viceroy 
would  require  to  spend  the  whole  of  this  sum,  as  well  as  more  than 
this.    He  would  not  require  to  go  there  to  save  ;  he  would  require  to 
go  there  for  the  benefit  and  good  of  his  country  ;  and  he  might  easily 
spend  as  much  more,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  spend  it  at  any  rate  in 
London,  or  abroad,  or  elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  no  loss  to  him,  but 
it  would  be  an  honour  as  well  as  a  service  to  his  country.    Now,  if 
he  were  to  do  this,  and  do  it  liberally,  it  makes  a  greater,  and  leaves 
a  better  impression  on  the  Irish,  whatever  your  political  opinions 
may  be,  than  if  you  had  produced  or  effected  a  political  measure  for 
their  benefit.    It  may  only  be  confined  to  the  capital ;  but  it  spreads 
through  the  provinces — it  goes  by  the  Newspapers,  and  one  tells  the 
other — and  some,  and  many  without  well  knowing  what  it  means, 
but  only  hearing  of  such  a  general  liberality,  festivity,  and  gaiety, 
and  amusement  in  Dublin,  which  to  many  Irishmen  is  Ireland,  and 
from  the  concourse  of  all  to  Dublin,  they  receive  and  retain  a  favour- 
able impression  of  the  British,  as  being  the  cause  of  this  benefit,  and 
they  suppose,  or  see,  in  it  tokens  of  a  desire  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion ;  and  as  the  people  of  Dublin  are  pleased  with  the  viceroy,  and 
the  great  increase  of  business  and  circulation  of  money,  they  spread 
the  praises  of  the  government,  and  are  a  great  means  of  giving  and 
spreading  a  favourable  impression  on  all ;  and  the  Irish  generally 
and  gradually  get  and  retain  a  favourable  idea  of  the  British,  and 
gradually  lose,  and  forget  their  old  dislikes  and  heart-burnings,  of 
which  they  had  much  reason  to  complain. 
A  Viceroy         By  the  Lord  Lieutenant  being  a  person  who  at  first  has  their  gene- 
having  the     ral  good-will,  they  are  sooner  likely  to  be  favourably  affected  to- 
general  good  war(js  hinlj  and  to  have  a  belief  in  his  general  good  intentions,  and 
Irish!"1         tnat  of  tne  EnSlisn>  in  an7  measure  that  may  be  done  or  brought 
forward  for  their  benefit,  and  by  his  giving  charities,  though  not 
large  in  amount,  yet,  when  properly  distributed,  and  in  places 
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throughout  Ireland  where  there  are  causes  for  it,  and  which  the  go- 
vernment ought  to  allow  for  that  purpose  ;  also  for  races,  agricul- 
tural exhibitions,  and  flower  exhibitions,  &c.  ;  it  gives  and  leaves  a 
very  good  impression,  and  the  kindness  is  afterwards  remembered. 
The  sum  originally  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  but  a  wealthy  Lord  Lieutenant  forgot  that  there  were  as 
respectable,  if  not  more  so,  poor  Viceroys,  who  were  likely  to  fol- 
low as  well  as  rich  ones;  and  he  thought  he  would  spare  the 
country  so  much  expense,  and  did  not  wish  to  take  anything  ;  but  we 
know  he  got  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  the  government,  after- 
wards only  gave  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  whether  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  were  rich  or  poor.  It  was  a  bad  precedent,  as  there  may 
be  many  a  good  person,  and  one  who  is  highly  qualified  for  the 
office,  but  being  poor,  he  cannot  do  the  good,  and  make,  and  leave 
the  favourable  impression  that  is  wanted  and  is  so  useful. 

Where  a  viceroy  has  many  and  extensive  connections,  he  may, 
by  having  them,  greatly  assist  in  producing  a  good  effect,  and  by 
their  means  may  bring,  and  attract,  and  keep  the  nobility  in  Ireland 
and  Dublin. 

We  may,  for  example's  sake,  give  such  a  person,  who  does  not  parti- 
cularly advocate  any  extreme  party  measures,  and  one  who  is  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  and  is  wealthy,  and  has  extensive  family  connexions  both  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  married 
on  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  from  her  situation  of  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  to  her  Majesty,  would  be  so  well  suited  to  superintend 
the  festivities  at  Dublin  Castle  ;  her  brother  is  Lord  Morpeth,  who 
was  a  long  time  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland,  and  was  generally 
liked  by  the  Irish  ;  and  as  disputes  are  apt  to  arise  between  vice- 
roys and  chief  secretaries,  a  friend  of  any  viceroy,  if  he  is  fitted 
for  the  office,  might  be  appointed.  The  Duke's  brother  is  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  now  Lord  Ellesmere,  who  is  very  well  known. 
One  of  the  Duke's  daughters  is  married  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  an 
ancient  Scotch  duke,  and  one  whose  ancestors  are  famous  in 
Scotch  history.  Another  daughter  is  married  on  Lord  Blantyre,  a 
Scotch  nobleman ;  and  another  is  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
the  son  of  Ireland's  only  duke,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  ;  such  a  noble- 
man might  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  might  preserve  and  keep 
the  Irish  from  being  absentees.  There  are  other  noblemen,  such  as 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  who  has 
got  no  wife — a  great  want  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant.  There  are  many 
more  as  suitable,  such  as  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  &c.  We 
would  not  advise  national  distinctions  in  the  same  nation  to  be 
kept  up,  but  where,  in  times  of  trouble,  there  is  a  leaning,  or 
partiality,  towards  certain  persons,  these  should  be  employed. 

There  are  many  who  would  and  do  take  this  elevated  station,  rp^e  yjceroy 
but  they  give  it  up  from  getting  tired  of  it,,  or  give  it  up  from  its  giving  up  his 
being  too  expensive  to  keep  up  the  rank,  and  expenditure  that  is  appointment 
necessary.    There  are  many  who  are  very  suitable  for  it,  but  they  t0°  early,  an 
will  not  remain  ;  changing  frequently  destroys  the  good  effects  of evi ' 
it,  and  perhaps  one  not  so  able  to  afford  the  expenses,  or  to  expend 
so  much  as  the  former,  but  as  good  and  respectable,  loses  the  hold 
on  the  good  opinions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  good  effects 
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from  his  not  spending  so  much  money  as  his  predecessor ;  and  in 
some  respects  a  wealthy  viceroy  is  an  evil  to  a  certain  extent,  if  he 
remains  a  short  time,  and  if  he  gets  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  if  he  does  good,  both  are  lost  by  a  contrary  person 
succeeding  him.   Such  may  happen. 

We  think  that  at  present  a  viceroy  is  of  great  use  to  Ireland.  It 
has  also  at  present  the  effect  of  soothing  their  feelings,  and  assist- 
ing in  keeping  down  irritation,  which  might  arise  by  removing  the 
viceroy;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
head  required  for  Ireland,  and  when  it  is  at  so  little  cost,  in  com- 
parison to  the  great  good  it  has  done  in  soothing  and  keeping 
down  the  angry  feelings  of  the  people,  there  is  little  chance  of  its 
being  done  away  with  in  a  hurry. 
Ways  of  im-  Education  will  be  a  great  means  of  improving  and  ameliorating 
proving  Irish  £ne  condition  of  the  Irish,  and  renderino;  them  less  careless,  and 
thoughtless,  and  it  will  firm  and  strengthen  the  carelessness  of 
their  temperament,  and  make  them  more  provident,  more  industri- 
ous and  careful,  and  will  make  them  less  liable  to  follow  and  be 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  others,  without  any  consideration.  It  will 
give  them  the  desire  to  improve  their  condition,  and  they  will 
find  it  more  for  their  interest  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  preserve  order 
and  quiet,  and  to  encourage  others  to  it,  as  a  means  of  preserving 
what  they  have  got,  and  allowing  of  their  getting  more  afterwards; 
and  they  will  acquire  wants  which  they  will  not  be  able,  or  wish  to 
do  without,  and  will  try  to  prevent  anything  from  being  in  the 
way  of  their  getting  these  satisfied  in  a  proper,  and  legal  manner. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  religious  education,  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  of  all  getting  an  elementary  education,  and  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  and  priests  are  numerous,  they 
will  easily  get  a  religious  education  at  a  different  place.  There 
ought  to  be  evening  schools  for  the  grown-up  who  cannot  read,  or 
are  imperfectly  taught,  and,  if  able  to  pay,  ought  to  pay  a  very 
little,  in  the  evening.  If  you  can  manage  to  give  them  an  elemen- 
tary education,  and  cannot  get  at  the  same  time  a  religious  educa- 
tion, it  is  better  to  take  it,  and  get  it,  than  to  want ;  as  they  may  at 
another  time  get  a  religious  education  or  instruction,  but  they  may 
never  have  and  get  the  opportunity,  or  have  the  time  of  learning  to 
read,  and  the  other  elementary  branches ;  and  by  not  getting 
these,  they  may  grow  up  illiterate  and  ignorant,  and  a  pest  and 
plague  to  society,  and  to  the  government  of  the  country,  raising  up 
disturbances,  and  rioting,  and  murdering,  and  causing  immense 
trouble  and  expense  to  the  country,  and  doing  whatever  any  popu- 
lar demagogue  or  crafty,  malignant,  illiterate  priest  may  desire  and 
demand  them  to  do. 
Roman  Ca-  It  is  great  folly,  and  doing  a  very  great  and  irretrievable  injury 
0  1CS*  to  the  whole  country  and  to  the  nation,  in  causing  and  keeping  up  a 
separation  and  distinction  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants 
— that  is,  by  teaching  them  at  different  schools  ;  it  is  keeping  up 
distinctions  which  are  highly  injurious  in  after  life.  Youth  is  the 
time  to  break  down  these  ill  and  hurtful  dislikes,  estrangements,  and 
prejudices  towards  one  another,  which  subsist  between  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  in  Ireland. 

It  is  the  best  and  wisest  plan  to  have  them  both  taught  at  the 
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same  time,  and  at  one  school,  and  cement  and  unite  them  in  boyhood, 
when  the  feelings  and  affections  are  strong,  and  when  the  evil 
passions  are  not  strong,  and  when  they  do  not  know  the  difference, 
and  if  they  did,  would  not  be  troubled  to  keep  up  the  separation  and 
distinction  of  Protestant  and  Catholic.  It  would  be  great  wisdom  to 
prevent  such  a  separation,  and  it  is  as  healing  a  measure  as  can  be 
made.  Of  course,  it  requires  time  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  done  too 
soon,  and  the  affection  subsisting  between  the  boys  may  overcome 
the  dislike  and  prejudices  of  the  parents  towards  one  another,  on 
account  of  religious  differences,  and  also  in  after  life  this  feeling  of 
dislike,  and  desire  of  estrangement,  towards  one  another,  will  not 
subsist,  and  there  will  be  even  more  friendship  than  there  is  dislike 
at  present. 

Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  as  well  off  in  every  respect,  and  Equal  rights 
have  the  same  rights,  as  the  Episcopalians,  except  in  the  matter  ofWl  0  exs' 
their  having  endowments  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  better  off 
than  some  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  as  they  have  a  government  grant 
to  Maynooth.  So  it  would  seem  that  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  body 
enjoy  greater  and  better  civil  and  religious  rights  and  liberty,  than 
immense  numbers  of  Dissenters  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland.  What  can  the  Roman  Catholics  complain  of  ?  They  are 
less  taxed  in  Ireland  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  have 
no  right  to  complain,  and  nothing  to  complain  of.  All  other  re- 
ligions, except  that  of  the  endowed  Episcopalians,  are  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Roman  Catholics  in  every  respect.  They  have  the 
same  religious  and  civil  liberty,  law,  and  justice,  and  benefits  of  all 
kinds,  and  are  better  off  than  many ;  and  they  are  not  different  from 
all  or  most  of  the  Dissenters  in  Great  Britain,  except  in  being  better 
off  in  getting  a  grant  for  Maynooth,  and  having  less  taxes  to  pay* 
What  more  would  they  have  ?  If  endowments  were  to  be  done 
away  with  entirely  in  Ireland,  and  grants  for  education  and  religion 
to  all,  what  difference  would  there  be  in  their  condition,  and  in  their 
rights,  from  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland.  They  might  have 
the  same  chance  of  success  with  these ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Episcopalians  that  they  are  only  and  have  not  equal 
justice,  if  they  like  to  call  it  so. 

An  improved  religious  education  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  Improved  re- 
the  priests  and  Roman  Catholics,  will  be  a  great  and  valuable  means  Kgioiw  educa- 
of  softening  and  improving  these  fierce  and  malignant  passions  andtl0n< 
crimes,  which  they  commit  at  the  instigation  of  others  and  of  them- 
selves ;  and  it  will  strengthen  them,  and  cause  them  to  reflect ;  and 
it  will  shew  them  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  they  will  be 
more  easily  and  sensibly  affected  by  the  stings  of  conscience,  and 
will  better  understand  the  evil  and  sinfulness  of  what  is  wrong,  and 
will  not  be  led  and  swayed  by  others  to  commit  crime,  and  it  will 
check  that  bashfulness  which  does  not  permit  them  to  refuse  assist- 
ance when  they  would,  and  when  they  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  wrong, 
and  when  they  do  not  wish  to  do  it. 

Railways  will  be  a  great  means  of  improving  Ireland,  by  carrying  Railways, 
into  its  farthest  and  most  remote  corners,  information  and  intelligence 
of  all  kinds,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  is  doing  and  going  on  around ; 
and  it  will  give  them  new,  and  improved,  and  more  liberal  ideas,  and 
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will  give  them  the  means  of  improving  and  making  the  best  of  that 
which  may  be  where  they  are,  whether  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  or  whether  it  is  the  working  or  preparing  of  minerals.  What- 
ever may  be  the  productions  or  the  means  of  producing,  they  will 
get  the  opportunity  easily,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously,  of  getting  it, 
and  of  sending  what  they  wish  to  where  it  may  be  requisite  to  send 
it ;  and  they  will  also  be  a  ready  means  of  carrying  education  and 
religion  to  them,  as  well  as  a  ready  means  of  keeping  them  from 
rioting,  robbing,  and  murdering,  as  the  means  of  repressing,  and 
quickly  discovering  and  seizing  such  will  be  easily  and  quickly  sent 
against  them  ;  and  railways  will  be  a  great  and  useful  means  of  im- 
provement of  all  kinds. 

In  Ireland  a  good  look-out  will  be  requisite  on  railways,  as  the 
Irish  will  put  sticks  and  stones  on  the  rails,  and  will  break  and 
injure  the  rails.  As  railways  were  got  up  to  the  loss  of  common 
roads,  and  as  they  are  a  means  of  putting  out  of  use  vehicles  and 
horses,  there  ought  to  be  a  law  by  which  they  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  accommodate  passengers  at  the  hours  appointed  at  the  principal 
stations,  and  also  at  the  intermediate  stations.  At  least,  if  the  time  is 
long  between  any  of  the  trains  running,  they  should  send  for 
carriages,  and  ought  to  have  spare  carriages  and  engines  elsewhere 
than  at  the  principal  stations,  and  are  just  as  well  to  be  there  if 
Manufactures,  they  are  not  used.  The  introduction  of  manufactures,  where  labour 
is  so  cheap,  might  be  effected  very  easily  and  cheaphv,  and  be  at  the 
same  time  able  to  bear  competition  with  older  manufactures  on  ac- 
count of  labour  being  cheap — allowing  them  to  make  up  for  the 
imperfection  of  the  men  at  first  starting.  They  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  in  giving  employment  to  the  people,  and  keeping 
them  from  starving,  and  from  being  idle,  and  out  of  harm's  way ; 
and  they  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  supporting  themselves, 
and  bringing  up  their  families,  and  when  they  had  once  got  and 
felt  the  benefit  of  such,  they  would  not  wish  to  be  otherwise.  It 
has  been  said  there  is  little  security  for  manufactures,  or  manufac- 
tories, as  they  very  quickly  destroy  them ;  this  would  not  happen 
if  they  were  at  first  properly  situated  near  towns  where  they  might 
get  workmen,  and  be  near  protection.  They  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  Dublin,  and  by  improving  and  bettering  the  condition  of  these, 
they  might  stretch  and  extend  them,  and  improve  all,  until  Ireland 
has  works  and  manufactures  of  her  own  ;  and  as  long  as  she  has  a 
large,  idle,  and  poor  population,  there  is  little  hopes  of  her  ever 
being  better  off;  and  unless  they  have  the  means  of  support,  educa- 
tional and  religious  improvement  take  effect  but  slowly,  and  are  apt 
to  decay. 

Emigration.  Emigration  is  a  great  and  a  good  way  of  getting  quit  of  a  super- 
abundant population,  and  is  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  left,  and 
of  those  who  go  away,  and  this  is  a  good  way  for  government  to 
assist  them ;  and  when  vessels  of  war  are  going  out  on  foreign 
stations,  or  cruising,  it  would  be  a  saving  of  expense  to  the  country 
to  carry  out  convicts  and  emigrants  by  these,  as  they  are  larger, 
more  commodious,  and  healthy,  and  there  is  such  plenty  of  room 
on  their  decks  for  exercise,  which  is  so  necessary  for  those  on  a  sea- 
voyage,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  who  are  apt  to  be 
too  closely  confined  and  cooped  up  in  small  vessels,  as  it  is  apt  with 


bad  provisions,  and  want  of  cleanliness,  and  want  of  exercise,  it  is 
apt  to  cause,  and  is  the  great  cause  of  fever.  It  might  be  as  well 
that  vessels  were  so  employed  when  they  are  doing  nothing  else, 
and  they  could  be  towed  by  government  steamers  until  they  got 
clear  of  the  islands,  and  this  would  cause  no  delay  and  waste  of 
provisions  by  contrary  winds,  and  would  not  keep  the  emigrants 
too  long  on  board  of  ship,  and  would  be  a  saving  to  the  country. 

The  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a  great  and  useful  The  improve- 
means  of  assisting  the  Irish  ;  there  are  immense  tracts  of  fine  landment  of  the 
yet  to  be  reclaimed  in  Ireland,  and  the  cultivation  and  improvement S0ll< 
of  this  may  give  and  keep  in  employment  a  great  number ;  by  im- 
proving it  by  drains,  and  by  different  manures,  it  may  cause  a  great 
increase  in  its  producing  powers,  and  by  giving  employment  it  pre- 
vents idleness,  the  great  cause  of  many  of  the  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land ;  from  the  soil  being  good,  and  from  the  climate  being  mild, 
and  genial,  and  early,  they  have  great  advantages  over  many  if  not 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  planting,  and  growth,  and  cultivation  of  trees,  are  highly  The  planting, 
profitable,  and  useful  as  a  protection  and  shelter  to  the  land,  and  to  and  growth, 
crops,  and  is  a  means  of  keeping  cold  winds  and  blasts  from  affect"      of  trees 
ing  and  injuring  them ;  all  properties  ought  to  be  surrounded  withfor  profit,  &c. 
trees,  and  particularly  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  north  if  it 
is  not  sheltered,  and  in  those  quarters  from  which  the  most  pre- 
valent, and  cold,  and  destructive  winds  arise ;  they  thus  keep  the 
land,  climate,  and  crops  warm,  and  hasten  their  ripening,  and  pre- 
vent their  destruction ;  they  are  highly  profitable  to  cultivate  for  sale, 
and  are  good  substitutes  for  grain  or  other  crops,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  in  the  course  of  forty  years  a  crop  of  trees  will  bring  more 
money  than  grain  crops  during  that  period,  of  course  including  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  cultivating  each  during  that  period  of  time, 
and  they  have  an  advantage  over  these  in  being  attended  with  less 
trouble,  and  in  their  not  being  liable  to  fail,  which  crops  are  by  bad 
seasons  of  wet,  or  drought,  or  cold,  or  from  insects,  &c.  destroying 
them ;  and  if  the  corn-laws  being  repealed  is  likely  to  do  harm, 
they  may  be  of  great  use  to  repay  the  soil  instead  of  grain,  and  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  cultivatable  ground.   They  may  be  planted 
on  the  worst  soil,  and  planted  so  as  to  improve  the  look  of  the 
property  and  shelter  the  crops,  and  beauty,  and  utility,  and  profit 
will  be  combined,  and  a  property,  by  being  beautified,  will  be  in- 
creased in  value ;  and  now  that  railways  are  so  quick,  convenient, 
and  cheap,  they  will  be  easily  transported  to  all  quarters,  and  by 
being  sawed  and  cut  up,  as  they  may  be  nearly  required,  they  will 
save  the  carriage  of  the  refuse,  and  will  be  less  expensive  for  car- 
riage.   Those  who  have  much  railway-carriage  for  wood,  or  any- 
thing else,  and  if  near  a  railway,  ought  to  have  carriages  of  their 
own  with  wheels  to  fit  the  rail  on  which  the  traffic  is,  and  the  car- 
riage would  exactly  suit  their  purpose,  and  no  delay  or  inconve- 
nience would  arise,  and  especially  if  the  breadth  of  rail  was  of 
a  considerable  extent ;  and  many  things,  as  large  boilers  and  en- 
gines could  easily  be  conveyed  by  rail,  but  the  loss  is,  that  the 
breadth  is  not  all  the  same,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  heavy 
articles  on  other  carriages ;  but  where  there  is  no  change  of  line, 
to  a  seaport  for  instance,  those  who  had  much  work  and  articles 
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for  which  the  railways  generally  have  not  carriages  to  convey  them, 
each  manufacturer  could  have  carriages  made  to  suit  his  own  article, 
and  there  would  be  no  delay,  or  trouble,  or  risk,  or  damage. 

By  our  better  knowledge,  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  trees, 
and  by  being  grown  in  the  country,  and  not  having  sea  and  land- 
carriage  duties,  and  other  and  many  expenses  on  this  account,  we 
will  supersede  the  use  of  much  foreign  wood,  now  brought  into 
the  country,  and  will  more  than  be  able  to  compete  with  it. 

If  trees  are  only  used  as  a  protection  to  the  crops,  and  to  shelter 
the  land,  their  growth  will  repay  the  trouble  of  their  cultivation 
and  the  attention  paid  to  them,  and  the  soil  on  which  they  grow, 
and  will  beautify  the  property,  and  the  timber  will  be  of  a  better 
quality,  and  they  grow  quicker  and  larger,  the  better  and  warmer 
the  soil  they  are  planted  in.  They  require  as  good  soil  as  anything 
else,  and  the  more  attention  that  is  paid  to  them  so  much  the  better 
will  they  be,  and  the  drier  the  soil,  the  better  is  the  wood,  and  it  is 
firmer,  larger,  and  more  durable,  and  they  also  grow  the  quicker. 
It  is  nonsense  saying  trees  will  grow  anywhere ;  if  you  look  at 
them  planted  on  rock,  or  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  soil,  how 
stunted  and  dwarfish  they  are,  and  how  slow  they  are  of  growing, 
even  though  not  exposed  to  blasts  ;  or  look  at  them  in  poor  soil. 
But  if  you  plant  them  on  rich  soil,  and  good  and  dry  soil,  however 
much  they  are  exposed,  they  grow  quick,  good,  and  large  and  pro- 
fitably ;  no  doubt,  not  so  quickly  as  those  which  are  not  exposed. 
For  shelter  to  your  lands  and  crops,  you  ought  to  have  your  whole 
land  intersected  and  planted  with  stripes  of  trees  ;  where  it  is  much 
exposed,  they  ought  to  be  wide.  Bounds  of  trees  are  useful  in 
parks  and  fields  to  shelter  cattle  and  sheep  in  wet  or  cold  weather, 
and  from  blasts  as  well  as  from  the  scorching  sun.  Solitary  trees 
through  a  field  are  a  great  waste  and  injury  to  crops,  as  nothing 
will  grow  under  them ;  these  rounds  beautify  the  land,  but  they 
ought  to  be  fenced,  as  cattle  destroy  their  growth  by  rubbing  off* 
the  bark.  They  can  shelter  themselves  without  going  amongst 
them  ;  and  when  they  are  young,  as  they  go  to  the  warm  or  shel- 
tered side,  if  the  trees  are  not  intended  for  profit  after  they  are 
grown,  and  the  bark  is  hard,  they  require  no  fence.  The  fir  tribe 
of  trees  is  the  best  for  shelter,  as  they  are  so  bushy,  and  preserve  it 
during  winter,  and  they  grow  quicker  than  hard-wood,  and  are 
good  shelter  for  a  house,  and  when  close  to  it  they  keep  the  walls 
dry,  and  the  house  warm.  They  are  apt,  by  being  too  near  all 
around,  to  keep  the  place  damp  for  want  of  air,  but  if  only  placed  at 
a  distance  generally,  and  close  at  the  most  exposed  side,  they  do  good. 

Trees  require  a  protection  on  first  planting,  and  also  afterwards. 
For  this  purpose  a  thorn  hedge  is  very  good,  or  a  furze  hedge, 
which  will  grow  anywhere  and  quickly,  and  at  no  expense,  and 
alder  or  bourtree  bushes  at  the  sides,  and  mixed  with  the  young 
trees  and  willow  trees ;  these  are  a  good  shelter  on  the  outsides, 
and  mixed  with  them,  as  they  are  bushy,  and  grow  up  in  no  time, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  when  mixed,  they,  or  weeds  and  long 
grass  do  not  choke  up  the  young  plants,  and  prevent  their  growth. 
Fir  and  larch  grow  quickly,  and  realize  money  quicker  than  hard- 
wood trees,  and  being  bushy,  ought  to  be  planted  on  the  outsides 
as  a  shelter,,  and  as  they  grow  quicker  than  hardwood  trees,  and 
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are  always  higher  than  these,  although  planted  at  the  same  time  ; 
they  should  also  be  mixed  with  the  others.  The  bushes  and  willows 
ought  to  be  cut  down  when  the  trees  get  as  high  as  they  are  when 
they  are  mixed — at  least  a  few  of  them;  and  as  you  cut  down  your 
trees,  and  especially  the  sheltering  trees,  always  plant  others  in  their 
place,  and  do  not  cut  them  all  down  at  one  time,  and  you  have  a  con- 
stant shelter  for  your  trees  as  well  as  your  crops.  You  ought  to  drain 
your  plantations  as  you  drain  your  fields,  and  this  is  necessary  for 
them  to  succeed ;  and  you  must  look  after  your  trees,  and  thin 
them,  and  prune  them,  as  they  grow  better  when  there  are  not  too 
many  branches.  They  take  up  the  nourishment  of  the  trunk,  but 
when  these  are  off  the  nourishment  goes  to  the  trunk.  But  you 
must  not  overprune  a  tree,  as  the  branches  and  leaves  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  growth  of  the  tree.  We  may  have  as  profitable  and 
good  a  crop  from  trees  as  we  have  from  grain.  Never  cut  down 
all  your  trees  at  once  ;  you  ought  to  have  always  a  number  grow- 
ing for  shelter. 

Fir,  pine,  or  other  bushy  and  quick  growing  trees,  may  be  trans- 
planted to  situations  where  a  young  plantation  is  exposed  to  strong 
winds,  and  the  outside  trees  are  liable  to  be  bent  and  stunted  by  it, 
and  the  inner  ones  are  long  of  coming  to  any  strength  from  want 
of  protection  ;  or  firs  may  be  transplanted  to  shelter  a  house,  or  for 
improving  or  beautifying  a  place.  Willow  trees,  or  saughs,  as  they 
are  called  in  Scotland,  soon  spring  up,  and  are  highly  useful  on 
this  account,  and  are  therefore  a  first-rate,  easy,  and  quick  protection 
for  young  trees  exposed  to  sea-breezes  or  on  hill  tops.  Ivy  ought 
to  be  cut  off  trees,  and  all  creepers,  as  they  in  time  destroy  and  kill 
the  trees. 

The  Irish  could  also  rear  and  improve  cattle,  and  by  breeding  Breeding  of 
and  selling  these,  they  might  make  good  profits.  They  could  breed  cattle. 
good  sheep,  and  their  wool  would  be  of  a  superior  quality,  and  also 
for  the  flesh.  They  could  improve  and  breed  horses  of  a  superior 
quality — they  wTill  always  be  required  ;  and  from  having  plenty  of 
pasture  land,  they  could  compete  with  foreign  countries,  and  with 
Great  Britain,  from  land  being  cheap,  and  from  having  fewer  taxes; 
and  they  would  thus  give  employment  and  be  a  means  of  wealth, 
and  they  would  be  shewing  a  good  example  to  others,  and  would 
improve  and  benefit  the  people,  and  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same.  Their  beef  could  be  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  might  be  im- 
proved equal  to  any  there. 

Lime  and  limekilns,  as  a  great  means  of  assisting  in  improving  Great  value  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  of  improving  the  land,  and  for  pur- lime- 
poses  of  building.  Limekilns  ought  to  be  constructed  on  good  and 
economical  principles,  and  limestone  could  be  found  suitable  for  all 
purposes,  either  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  or 
for  coarse  or  fine  building,  or  for  internal  plastering  of  houses  ;  or  it 
might  be  got  of  a  more  burning  nature  for  some  purposes  than  others; 
or  it  might  be  got  to  burn  cleanly  without  refuse  ;  where  there  is 
this  it  sells  for  less,  and  is  not  so  well  liked.  This  sometimes  also 
arises  from  defective  burning,  from  the  bad  construction  of  the  kiln, 
from  its  not  burning  equally  from  the  draught  not  being  good,  or 
from  the  coal  being  of  a  bad  kind,  and  not  burning  it  properly, 
or  from  their  not  being  in  sufficient  quantity.    By  trying  different 
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kinds  of  limestone  in  small  quantities,  you  will  soon  and  easily  dis- 
cover the  different  qualities  ;  and  if  you  are  near  a  town,  you  will 
burn  and  use,  and  get  stones  to  suit  all  the  different  purposes  of 
lime,  either  for  fine  or  coarse  building,  or  for  such  as  require  it  to 
be  adhesive  and  to  last  long  ;  and  you  will  have  kilns  where  it  is 
much  used  for  all  these  purposes,  having  them  larger  or  smaller  as 
the  quantity  is  large  or  small  that  may  be  required  ;  and  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  you  choose  the  limestone  that  is  wanted.  If  it  is 
liked  best  of  a  caustic  nature,  you  get  and  burn  that  kind  of  stone. 
Your  property  may  only  contain  one  kind  of  limestone,  but  it  will 
suit  for  some  purpose,  if  it  is  not  too  expensive  to  prepare  it.  Those 
who  buy  your  lime  will  tell,  if  you  ask  them,  what  they  dislike  about 
your  lime,  and  what  they  wish  it  to  be,  or  what  they  get  elsewhere, 
and  you  can  improve  it  accordingly.  Now,  this  might  be  a  great 
source  of  wealth,  and  is  so  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  especially 
near  a  town,  and  where  coals  can  be  conveniently  got.  They  ought 
to  be  built  economically  and  substantially ;  and  where  you  have 
stones  or  brick  on  your  ground,  or  near,  and  carts  and  horses  of 
your  own,  a  good  mason  will  soon  and  cheaply  fit  them  up  if  he  gets 
a  plan  of  them,  as  they  are  very  simple  ;  and  by  doing  this  you 
save  the  expenses  and  profit  of  getting  a  master-builder. 
Coal.  Where  there  is  coal  at  the  present  time,  working  or  not,  no  one 

ought  to  sell  the  coal,  or  property,  unless  at  a  high  value,  as  it  is 
more  than  probable,  from  the  railways  being  constructed  in  all 
directions,  that  however  valueless  the  land  may  be,  and  however 
distant  from  a  place  of  sale,  yet  by  having  coal,  and  there  being  a 
railway,  it  may  become  a  mine  of  wealth.  There  are  many  who 
know  there  are  coal  on  such  lands,  and  the  proprietors  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  coal,  or  of  the  value  of  it,  or  the  opportunity  of  getting  it 
disposed  of ;  and  these  persons  try  to  buy  the  coal,  or  the  lands, 
cheap,  without  the  proprietors  knowing  the  great  source  of  wealth 
they  contain.  Proprietors  of  coal  ought  to  choose  for  shipping  coal 
the  port  nearest  to  the  place  of  sale. 

If  a  person  who  has  money  to  spare  has  coal,  he  may  work  it  him- 
self ;  or  if  a  person  can  get  the  coal  sold,  and  if  he  knows  that  the 
amount  is  large,  he  ought  to  allow  another  to  work  it,  and  get  a 
price  for  it  so  much  a-year,  whether  working  or  not,  and  this  should 
not  be  too  high  ;  it  is  a  means  of  the  lessee  trying  to  keep  the  work 
going,  and  when  working,  you  ought  to  have  so  many  tubs  of  coal 
that  are  wrought,  and  the  number  will  depend  on  the  expense  of 
working  the  coal,  and  the  sale.  It  is  as  safe  a  way  as  any,  if  you  are 
frightened  to  lose  by  it,  as  the  expense  of  working  it  from  water 
flooding  is  apt  to  be  great,  and  there  are  other  circumstances  causing 
expense  ;  and  perhaps  you  cannot  look  after  it  properly  yourself.  Of 
course  you  require  a  person  to  keep  account  of  the  number  of  tubs 
wrought,  or  you  may  be  cheated,  and  even  he  may  cheat  you  by  an 
agreement  with  the  person  who  has  taken  the  pit ;  but  this  may  be 
prevented  by  the  men  and  master  keeping  books,  with  their  wages, 
and  the  number  of  tubs  they  have  wrought.  You  may  even  be 
cheated  this  way,  but  it  is  not  easily  done,  nor  to  any  great  extent ; 
as,  if  the  men's  books  were  altered,  one  of  their  neighbours,  or 
their  wives,  would  let  it  out.  The  nearer  to  the  sea,  or  a  navigable 
river,  or  a  town,  the  more  valuable  will  the  coal  be. 
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Brick  works  are  very  important  and  valuable,  from  bricks  being  Brick  works, 
required  for  building,  as  well  as  for  making  tiles  for  houses,  and 
spouts  for  drains,  which  are  now  so  much  required  to  improve  the 
whole  land.  By  draining  we  increase  the  quantity  of  produce  as 
well  as  hasten  its  ripening,  by  keeping  the  soil  dry,  by  carrying  off 
the  moisture,  the  source  of  its  being  constantly  damp  and  cold  ;  and 
where  it  is  so  universally  required,  the  making  of  drain-tiles  is  of 
great  importance,  and  will  give  employment  to  many,  as  well  as 
cause  the"  safety  and  increase  in  the  crops,  as  well  as  their  being  of  a 
better  quality. 

Some  farmers  have  great  fears  that  drains  made  at  present  will  Proper  and 
be  unserviceable  twenty  years  hence,  and  will  require  to  be  renewed,  durable  kind 
and  that  this  will  entail  on  them  great  expense ;  but  we  know,  and  °f  lor 
have  seen,  drains  twenty  years  old  which  are  as  good  and  service-  rams* 
able  as  when  first  formed,  and  likely  to  last  other  twenty  years  or 
more.    It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  durability  and  economy  of 
drains  that  the  tile  be  well  burnt  and  thick ;  this  prevents  breaking 
or  wearing,  and  if  the  drains  should  be  filled  up  or  stopt  by  any 
means,  they  have  only  to  be  opened,  and  this  is  all  the  expense  that 
is  or  will  be  incurred — no  new  tiles  being  required  ;  and  this  is  of 
some  consequence  where  drain-tiles  have  to  be  conveyed  from  a 
great  distance.    There  are  numbers  who  fear,  or  will  not  drain,  on 
account  of  their  believing  that  drains  will  only  last  twenty  years  ; 
but  such  not  being  true,  landlords  or  tenants  will  be  less  likely 
to  grudge  the  expense  of  drains. 

Drains  for  damp  houses. — This  is  a  cause  of  great  annoyance  and  Remedy  for 
expense,  many  building  their  house  anew,  or  selling  it  for  nothing,  damp  houses- 
or  going  to  another.    A  cheap  remedy,  and  a  simple  one,  is  found  surface-damP« 
in  sinking  a  deep  well,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  if  it  is  on  a  slope, 
at  say  three  or  four  yards  from  the  house,  and  a  deep  and  broad 
drain  four  yards  from  the  back  of  the  house,  and  bring  it  round  and 
past  the  front  of  the  house,  about  four  yards  distant  from  the  sides 
of  the  house.    Again,  damp  may  arise  from  a  spring  within  the 
walls  of  a  house,  or  close  to  it :  sink  a  deep  well  close  to  the  house, 
and  a  large,  deep,  and  broad  drain  all  round  the  house,  and  carry 
it  away  from  the  house,  and  make  a  deep  drain  through  the  house, 
and  it  will  prevent  damp.    All  these  may  be  tried  at  the  same  time, 
or  singly,  for  this  as  well  as  damp  situations.    More  than  one  well 
may  be  sunk,  at  different  places,  if  necessary. 

Many  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  are  deeply  mortgaged  ;  and  it  is  a  Mortgages, 
great  curse  and  burden  on  those  who  labour  under  it,  and  it  keeps 
them  constantly  down,  and  is  a  great  cause  of  the  non- improve- 
ment of  the  soil.  The  government  are  lending  money  at  low  rates 
of  interest  to  Irish  proprietors  ;  but  if  it  is  below  what  is  the  common 
rate  of  interest  at  present,  it  is  doing  an  injury  to  those  who  have 
already  lent  money  on  property ;  if  they  now  agree  to  give  it  at  a  rate  of 
interest  which  is  common  at  present,  as  they  may  have  lent  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  as  a  favour,  and  as  reasonable,  if  not  more  so  than 
many.  Now,  it  may  happen,  if  government  lends  money  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  is  common,  on  such  property  and  security  as 
they  lend  it  on,  they  throw  out  the  present  lender,  do  him  harm,  as 
he  may  not  be  able  to  get  his  money  lent  out  at  present ;  but  if  he 
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had  known  sooner,  and  if  proper,  and  a  long  enough  notice  had  been 
given  to  him,  he  might,  and  would,  and  could  have  got  a  far  better, 
if  not  as  good  a  security  and  interest  for  his  money  ;  but  by  the 
government  giving  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  he  loses  unfairly 
by  it,  and  is  perhaps  without  money  for  a  time  by  it. 
Agents.  A  proprietor  being  an  absentee,  his  rascally  agent,  and  man  of 

business,  takes  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  when  his  employer 
asks  for  money  he  can  get  none,  and  his  agent  is  obliged  to  get  it 
on  the  shortest  notice  ;  and  he  knowing  some  Jew  or  money  lender, 
gets  it  at  a  high  interest,  and  charges  a  still  higher  to  his  em- 
ployer, on  the  security  of  his  property,  and  this  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  money  lender,  or  the  money  lender,  by  getting  a  very  high 
interest,  allows  him  a  per  centage,  or  he  may  lend  money  of  his  own 
at  an  exorbitant  interest,  and  he  says  he  gets  it  as  a  great  favour 
on  condition  of  not  revealing  the  name  of  the  lender,  and  the  pro- 
prietor is  thus  ruined.  Or  an  agent  who  has  the  proprietor  of  a 
property,  in  his  power,  or  who  is  poor  and  not  very  scrupulous  or 
dignified,  by  an  agent  getting  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  on  a 
property,  or  good  personal  security,  and  for  the  proprietor  allowing 
him  to  do  this,  he  gives  him  a  share  of  the  high  interest,  for  which 
he  again  lends  out  the  money  which  he  got  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

A  person  whose  property  is  deeply  mortgaged  might  easily  get 
rid  of  them,  if  he  would  go  steadily,  and  perse veringly,  and  metho- 
dically to  work  ;  if  he  had  a  surplus  to  any  extent  yearly  above 
paying  the  interest  of  mortgages,  and  all  other  expenses,  he  ought 
to  live  less  extravagantly,  and  save,  and  pay  off  the  mortgages,  for 
which  he  pays  the  highest  interest ;  and  after  paying  off  this,  he 
pays  off  the  next  highest,  and  so  on  gradually ;  or  if  he  can  get 
money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  he  takes  up  the  high  mortgages. 
If  they  will  not  take  the  same  interest  he  can  get  money  else- 
where ;  but  if  they  are  very  Jewish  he  had  better  get  rid  of  them, 
and  get  it  where  they  are  not  so  Jewish,  as  they  may,  when  you  can- 
not get  money  at  a  low  interest,  take  advantage  of  this,  and  compel 
you  to  raise  the  interest.  After  the  highest,  you  take  the  next 
highest,  and  so  on,  with  all  those  where  your  agreement  allows  of 
their  being  taken  up.  An  unscrupulous  agent  may  insert  conditions  in 
deeds  which  are  binding,  and  which,  you  may  know  nothing  about, 
but  to  which  you  sign  your  name,  and  you  forget,  but  that  you  may 
have  agreed  to  them.  It  is  as  well,  before  you  apply  to  your  man 
of  business  to  reduce  your  interest,  that  you  have,  or  can  get,  a  sub- 
stitute, as  he  may  very  likely  give  up,  or  take  up  the  money,  or 
charge  you  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  if  you  can  get  no  other. 

When  you  get  the  interest  reduced,  it  makes  a  great  difference  on 
Exorbitant     a  large  sum,  and  saves  you  much  money ;  a  difference  of  two 
charges  of     per  cent,  on  L.10,000  makes  a  saving  of  L.200  a-year.    Now,  on  a 
agents.         very  large  sum,  such  a  saving  would  greatly  assist  to  pay  off  a  debt, 
and  would  relieve  you  of  six  or  eight  per  cent,  more  of  interest,  and 
this  would  make  a  great  difference. 

Where  an  agent's  charges  are  too  exorbitant,  by  applying  at  a 
court  of  law,  if  they  are  found  and  proved  to  be  so,  you  will  gene- 
rally get  redress ;  and  if  he  raises  money,  and  charges  an  exorbitant 
interest,  without  your  being  exactly  aware  of  it,  agents  and  fac- 
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tors  are  very  apt  to  join  with  those  whom  they  employ  to  do  work, 
or  to  transact  business,  or  to  give  you  loans,  to  charge  more  than  is 
proper,  or  at  which  it  might  be  got,  and  to  take  and  get  a  share  of 
the  profits.  But  in  a  court  of  law,  any  dispute  about  these  matters, 
the  law  will  only  allow  the  reasonable  aud  common  price  of  work  at 
the  time  it  was  done  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  interest  on  monies,  got 
without  your  consent,  but  which  the  agent  might  say  were  necessary 
to  be  got,  the  court  will  only  allow  a  little  more  if  it  does  that,  than 
the  interest  on  money  which  is  common  and  general  throughout  the 
country,  from  and  up  to  the  time ;  and  if  an  agent  or  factor  has 
property,  of  course  that  will  pay  for  any  overcharges  in  any 
shape.  In  Ireland,  agents  are  very  apt  to  abuse  the  authority  that 
is  vested  in  them,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  take  a  gratuity  to  allow 
a  tenant  to  get  a  lease  of  a  farm,  and  they  thus  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  by  putting  in  a  bad  tenant. 

Farms  ought  only  to  be  let  to  good,  and  substantial,  and  indus- who  to  let 
trious  farmers.  If  they  have  wealth  they  are  sure  to  pay  your  rent  your  farms  to. 
and  improve  your  farm.  It  is  better  to  take  a  moderate  rent  from 
such,  than  to  let  your  farm  to  a  person  who  will  offer  you  a  higher 
rent,  and  which  at  any  rate  is  too  high  ;  he  does  it  to  get  the  farm; 
but  if  it  is  not  too  high,  if  he  is  a  poor  person,  he  is  always  behind 
in  his  rent,  and  in  every  thing  else,  and  he  does  not  improve  and 
do  justice  to  the  land,  but  takes  all  out  of  it  that  he  can,  and  does 
not  put  any  thing  into  it,  and  is  always  behind  in  his  rent,  and  will 
as  frequently  not  pay  it  as  pay  it,  and  he  is  a  constant  plague ;  but 
he  is  more  so  if  he  offers  a  higher  rent  than  the  land  is  worth,  which 
it  is  more  common  to  pay  or  offer  for  it  at  the  present  day  than  it 
is  not,  as  they  will  do  any  thing  to  get  a  farm  ;  and  in  bad  years 
when  the  harvest  is  bad,  they  will  pay  no  rent,  and  thus  although 
he  offers  you  a  high  yearly  rent,  by  not  paying  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  you  would  have  been  almost  better  to  have  taken  less  than 
half  the  rent  from  a  good  wealthy  farmer,  as  he  pays  the  rent  in 
good  and  bad  years,  and  leaves  and  keeps  the  ground  in  good  con- 
dition. 

A  liberal  landlord  allows  a  good  tenant,  although  wealthy,  and 
if  there  have  been  many  bad  seasons,  a  certain  deduction  from  his 
rent. 

It  is  a  great  error  in  landlords  taking  high  rents  from  poor  far- High  rents, 
mers.    They  are  far  better  to  take  a  smaller  rent  from  a  wealthy 
farmer,  as  he  pays  it  regularly  and  improves  the  ground,  and  keeps 
it  in  good  condition. 

Long  leases  are  necessary  for  the  farmer  and  the  landlord.  It  Leases, 
is  not  in  human  nature  for  farmers  and  landlords  always  to  agree. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  for  all  tenants  to  be  strictly  honest,  more 
especially  where  they  cannot  make  any  thing  by  a  farm.  In  good 
years  you  may  say  to  a  tenant,  I  will  let  you  this  farm  for  a  year 
if  you  put  in  so  much  manure,  and  if  you  will  follow  the  rotation 
I  lay  down  to  you  ;  but  there  is  a  chance  that  if  the  land  is  in  good 
condition  when  the  farmer  gets  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will 
not  exactly  follow  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and  that  he  will 
try  to  save  something,  and  will  thus  impoverish  the  land  ;  but  if 
you  give  it  for  a  long  lease,  you  may  lay  down  certain  conditions, 
and  more  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  lease,  for  its  being  in 
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the  same  good  condition  as  when  he  got  it ;  but  at  any  other  time 
of  the  lease  the  tenant  does  not  need  to  be  watched  or  directed  par- 
ticularly to  follow  a  certain  cultivation  and  outlay  on  the  ground, 
as  he  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  improve  it  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
to  do,  to  reap  the  full  benefit  which  it  is  considered  it  will  yield  ; 
but  in  short  leases  you  are  plagued  watching,  and  the  one  is  striving 
to  get  as  much  out  of  the  soil  as  possible,  and  to  put  in  as  little  as 
it  is  possible  ;  and  the  landlord  he  is  trying  to  get  as  much  put  in 
as  possible,  and  the  soil  kept  in  good  condition  ;  but  the  soil  is 
gradually  deteriorated  one  way  and  another  by  these  short  leases. 
It  is  causing  too  frequent  an  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  and  it  is 
impossible  where  the  tenant  is  poor,  and  the  season  is  bad,  to  get 
rents  and  to  keep  the  soil  in  condition,  and  the  tenant,  by  a  short 
lease,  has  not  the  chance  of  good  years  to  make  up  for  the  bad  ones, 
as  there  is  frequently  a  run  of  bad,  and  a  run  of  good  years.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  long  leases  are  best  for  all 
parties,  and  for  the  soil.  There  are  always  risks  to  be  run  in  short 
leases.  Where  a  rent  is  cheap,  and  where  there  is  a  relationship 
subsisting,  as  it  were,  between  the  farmer  and  landlord,  from  being 
old  tenants,  such  were  likely  to  work  and  agree  well  on  a  short 
lease  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 

You  must  make  your  conditions  in  your  lease  as  you  please  (no 
use  trying  to  regulate  or  compel  it  by  law — it  will  be  evaded ; 
landlords  will  not  let  their  farms  on  any  conditions  but  that  of  their 
own  making),  and  they  ought  to  be  such  as  to  allow  of  fair  play  to 
the  farmer,  and  they  ought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  present 
state  of  agriculture.  In  leases  we  would  never  allow  a  tenant  the 
right  to  sublet  his  farm  for  a  higher  rent  than  that  for  which  he  at 
present  pays  for  it ;  nor  would  we  allow  him  to  sublet  it,  unless  the 
person  to  whom  lie  was  to  sublet  it  had  a  certain  amount  of  capital, 
as  might  be  fixed  on,  as  he  might  sublet  it  to  a  poor  and  worthless 
tenant. 

Poor-laws.  The  poor-laws  are  certainly  a  great  burden  to  a  people  where  the 
poor  are  numerous,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  so  in  a  large  and 
extensive  manufacturing  country,  where  trade  is  so  fluctuating  and 
is  attended  with  frequent  stoppage  and  depression,  or  in  an  over- 
peopled or  unemployed  country,  and  in  times  of  famine  and  disease. 
There  is  a  great  necessity  for  the  rich,  and  those  who  are  able,  sup- 
porting those  who,  when  they  were  employed,  were  a  means  of 
making  them  wealthy,  and  without  whom  they  perhaps  could  not 
have  got  their  wealth,  as  it  could  not  be  got  without  their  labour, 
and  they  may  require  them  again ;  and  it  is  the  duty,  and  for  the 
interest  of  all,  to  assist  the  poor,  as  a  means  of  repressing  robbery, 
rioting,  and  crime,  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  it  as  a 
means  of  supporting  life.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  suppress  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings,  and  to  remain  moral  and  upright  with  an  empty 
belly,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  continue  so ;  the  gnawings  of 
hunger  are  only  to  be  felt  to  be  known,  and  are  to  be  felt  and  kept 
in  that  state  to  try  the  uprightness  of  all  in  the  time  of  want  and 
trouble.  There  are  few,  whoever  they  may  be, and  in  whatever  station 
of  life  they  are,  and  however  holy,  or  well  principled,  or  conscien- 
tious they  may  be,  who  will  and  would  not  steal  a  piece  of  bread 
with  the  poorest,  and  most  ignorant,  and  wretched  who  was  in  the 
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same  state  of  starvation,  where  there  is  willingness  to  work,  and 
where  they  have  been  used  to  work,  but  where  there  is  no  work  to 
be  had  it  cannot  be  called  a  crime  to  steal ;  it  is  more  than  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  withstand  it.  There  is  no  doubt  certain  laws 
must  be  laid  down  to  punish  those  who  would  steal  when  they  do 
not  require  to  do  it,  and  this  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all ; 
but  still,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  ought  to  be  visited  with  punishment 
or  treated  as  crime,  the  same  as  those  who  did  not  require  to  do  it ; 
but  they  ought  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  providing  themselves  with 
the  means  of  getting  bread,  by  workiug  for  it,  as  their  punish- 
ment. 

Poor-laws  are  required  to  prevent  greater  evils  and  losses  hap-  Necessity  of 
pening,  than  the  money  that  is  required  to  be  given  for  that  purpose,  Poor-laws  to 
as  they  prevent  robbery  or  crime,  murder,  incendiarism,  and  rioting,  gieat" 
and  breaking  of  machinery,  and  all  other  sources  of  wealth;  so  it  is 
a  saving  in  respect  of  its  preventing  the  loss  of  these.  It  is  a  means 
of  preventing  the  country  being  depopulated,  and  stopping  its  works 
and  manufactures,  the  great  source  of  wealth  and  of  your  being 
able  to  pay  the  poor-laws,  and  it  also  allows  of  your  living  in  com- 
fort and  enjoying  your  wealth  ;  it  is  a  great  means  of  preventing 
death  and  starvation  ;  it  is  a  great  means  of  preventing  death  to 
yourself  and  to  them,  from  its  supplying  them  with  that  great,  and 
it  might  be  said,  only  means,  except  heat,  and  fresh  and  pure  air,  Poor-laws  a 
and  cleanliness,  of  preventing  disease  generally,  and  particularly  great  means 
low  and  malignant  and  contagious  fever  or  typhus.    It  is  from  the  of  preventing 
want  of  proper,  and  sufficient,  and  nourishing  food,  that  there  is  sof^a,se  an 
much  disease  amongst  the  poor.   It  is  not  disease  they  are  ill  from, 
it  is  exhaustion  from  the  want  of  nourishment,  and  when  they  get 
this  it  invigorates  and  strengthens  them  more  than  medicine;  but 
the  want  of  food,  or  its  deficiency,  does  not  take  effect  on  the  system, 
and  produce  disease  so  soon  when  the  weather  is  moderately  warm, 
and  it  takes  effect  sooner  when  it  is  very  cold  than  when  it  is  not, 
and  it  sooner  causes  disease  of  a  worse,  and  more  aggravated  kind, 
when  there  is  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  ;  it  is  then  that  it  generally 
takes  on  the  malignant,  and  low,  and  weak  form  of  disease  called 
typhus  fever,  or  contagious  fever,  and  when  there  is  great  want  of 
ventilation  it  takes  effect  still  sooner,  and  still  sooner  in  those  who 
are  not  cleanly  in  their  habits ;  where  the  body  is  all  washed  and 
kept  clean,  where  there  is  good  ventilation  and  fresh  air,  if  you  get 
a  certain  small  portion  of  food,  it  is  long  before  disease  in  the  shape 
of  fever  seizes  you,  without  its  being  caught  by  contagion ;  but 
where  these  are  awanting  it  lays  hold  on  its  victims  with  quick  and 
rapid  strides. 

By  not  having  poor-laws,  and  supporting  the  poor,  the  contagion 
is  apt  to  reach  yourself  and  family,  and  cut  you  off ;  and  if  it  does 
not,  you  are  generally  obliged  at  last  to  subscribe,  and  support  in- 
firmaries and  charitable  institutions  for  their  relief ;  and  from  all  ' 
circumstances,  it  is  perhaps  a  saving,  and  it  is  a  great  means  of  pre- 
venting other  ills,  if  you  use  this  means,  namely,  the  poor-laws,  of 
stopping  crime  and  disease,  and  saving  your  purses. 

We  would  therefore  strongly  advise  the  public  to  support  baths,  Baths  a  source 
public  baths,  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  a  great  and  useful  means  of  pre-  of  general 
venting  disease,  and  keeping  the  body  in  a  clean,  and  in  a  healthy,  S00&- 
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and  cheerful,  and  light  state.  They  ought  not  to  be  got  up  in  an 
expensive  style,  and  the  charge  ought  to  be  no  more  than  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  institution,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair.  There  may  be 
baths  in  it  better  and  more  elegantly  fitted  up  for  the  wealthy  at  a 
higher  price,  and  this  may  assist  the  institution.  A  bath  at  least 
once  a-week  would  be  a  great  means  of  preserving  the  health  ;  and 
having  a  good  general  and  moral  effect,  it  causes  an  exhilaration,  and 
gives  one  a  freshness  and  pleasure  more  than  when  one  has  not  been 
cleaned,  and  it  enlivens  the  spirits,  and  keeps  the  body  in  a  healthy 
condition,  by  cleaning  the  pores,  and  allowing  free  and  healthy  per- 
spiration to  go  on,  and  it  stimulates  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and 
strengthens  the  general  system.  Baths  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  for  nothing,  by  Orders  ;  and  subscribers  ought,  by  subscribing 
a  certain  sum,  to  be  able  to  give  an  order  to  so  many  a-week  at 
half-price. 

Wash-houses.  Wash-houses,  for  getting  clothes  washed  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
possible,  and  in  some  cases  for  nothing,  or  for  the  doing  of  it ;  and 
by  having  clean  linen,  it  keeps  the  body  clean,  and  the  pores  clean, 
and  allows  the  body  to  perspire  freely,  and  does  not  adhere  to  the 
skin  ;  it  has  a  pleasant  feeling,  and  has  a  good  moral  effect,  and 
gives  one  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  self-respect  more  than  when  one 
is  dirty.  Subscribers  to  a  certain  amount  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
give  either  half-price  or  gratis  orders,  according  to  their  subscrip- 
tions. There  ought  to  be  annual  subscribers.  Bleaching-greens, 
and  places  for  drying  clothes  to  the  public,  free  of  expense,  is  ano- 
ther great  source  of  health  and  moral  improvement.  If  towns  have 
them  not,  the  inhabitants  ought  to  subscribe  for  this  purpose. 
Parks.  Parks  ought  to  be  got  up  by  the  people,  or  substitutes  for  parks, 

as  a  great  source  of  health,  exercise,  amusement,  and  for  getting  and 
inhaling  fresh  and  pure  air,  and  as  a  great  means  of  enlivening,  and 
keeping  out  of  harm's  way,  and  improving  the  people. 
Soup-kitchens     Soup-kitchens,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  principal  means, 
mec^^f  beSt  anC^  °ne  °^        cneaPest»  and  one  of  the  best  and  surest  means  of 
servhig^Jalt'h  Prov^^nS  f°r  tne  P00l%  anc^  preventing  starvation,  sickness,  and 
and  assisting  disease,  ought  to  be  had  and  kept  in  constant  operation ;  and  soup 
the  poor.        only  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  are  most  healthy,  and  able,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  support  themselves,  and  also  bread  ;  and  to  those 
who  are  sick  or  sickly,  soup,  meat,  and  bread ;  and  to  those  who 
can  pay  a  little  for  it,  soup  ought  to  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  so 
much  as  will  pay  for  the  expense  of  it ;  there  are  many  who  would 
take  it  on  this  condition  during  the  winter,  and  in  cold  weather,  and 
every  day,  who  have  nothing  comfortable  and  warm  to  take,  and 
would  pay  for  it,  and  would  buy  it,  as  they  have  no  means  of  get- 
ting it  elsewhere  ;  there  are  others  who  take  whisky  to  keep  them 
warm  ;  it  would  thus  have  a  good  moral  effect,  and  do  great  good 
to  many  on  this  account,  and  be  a  means  of  preventing  intemperance  ; 
and  it  is  nourishing,  and  is  of  a  good  quality  from  such  a  source, 
and  it  would  strengthen  them,  and  keep  them  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  would  be  a  great  means  of  preventing  disease,  and  preventing 
them  from  getting  ill,  and  becoming  a  burden  on  the  poor's  rates, 
and  inmates  of  hospitals,  and  a  burden  and  expense  ;  and  it  would 
be  done  at  no  expense. 
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Such  soup-kitchens  ought  to  be  kept  going  all  the  year  round,  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  they  are  always  strengthening  those  who  use 
them.  If  they  use  it  in  autumn,  they  are  more  able  to  bear  the 
wants  and  hardships  of  winter ;  but  if  they  only  get  it  when  they 
want,  or  stand  in  need  of  it,  in  winter,  it  is  too  late,  and  has  not  the 
full  benefit  on  them,  and  effect  of  preventing  disease,  as  when  they 
were  strong  when  disease  and  want  were  likely  to  come  on  them. 
The  sick  ought  to  get  soup  free,  and  the  best  and  most  tender  parts 
of  the  meat ;  and  subscribers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  tickets, 
either  free  or  half  free,  according  to  circumstances. 

We  consider  soup-kitchens  as  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  means  Health  and 
of  preserving  health,  and  preventing  disease,  as  the  want  of  food1^  Presei'va- 
is  the  origin  and  the  great  source  of  disease  (in  the  drunkard  it  is  10n* 
the  want  of  food  to  a  certain  extent,  as  if  a  drunkard  were  to  take 
his  meat,  drink  and  disease  would  not  take  effect  on  him  so  soon.) 
It  is  the  want  of  food  in  scarce  seasons  that  causes  disease,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  at  it,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of  keeping  up  and  re- 
newing the  losses  of  the  body  which  are  constantly  going  on,  and 
which  is  so  constructed  that  we  must  supply,  feed,  and  nourish  our- 
selves, to  make  up  for  this  constant  eating  up  and  absorbing  of  our- 
selves. By  having  soup-kitchens  on  permanent  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples, so  as  not  to  depend  on  chance  charities,  disease  might  be 
much,  if  not  altogether,  prevented  amongst  the  poor,  amongst  whom 
it  arises  from  want  of  food  alone,  and  we  would  be  saved  the  great 
expense  of  supporting  the  poor,  and  having  a  heavy  poor's-tax  im- 
posed upon  us. 

Houses  of  refuge  for  the  poor  at  night  is  another,  and  important 
means  of  preventing  disease,  and  crime,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
poor  and  houseless.  A  house  for  this  purpose  might  be  cheaply 
constructed  in  one  or  two  parts  of  a  large  town,  and  beds  or  straw 
mattresses  might  be  got  cheap,  and  laid  down  on  a  dry  floor  at  a 
certain  early  hour  in  the  evening,  and  they  could  have  a  coarse 
covering,  and  by  having  the  place  well  heated,  it  would  save  bed- 
clothes, as  well  as  dry  their  clothes  if  wet,  and  keep  the  inmates 
warm  and  comfortable.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  a  shelter  for  all 
who  wished  it,  or  as  often  as  they  wished  it,  but  it  would  do  for  the 
houseless  at  times,  or  strange  poor,  and  at  night  they  might  get 
soup  and  bread,  and  in  the  morning  porridge,  or  the  same  before 
they  went  away,  and  if  they  were  poor  and  hungry  they  would  be 
very  thankful  of  this,  and  it  would  do  them  much  good.  The  beds 
need  not  be  fine  ;  they  might  almost  do  with  boards,  as  it  would 
prevent  the  lazy  and  idle  from  taking  advantage  of  it,  and  none  but 
those  who  absolutely  stood  in  need  of  it  would  get  the  assistance. 
Good  warm  soup  and  bread  in  a  wet  or  cold  night,  with  an  empty 
stomach,  and  a  warm  house  and  shelter,  and  porridge,  or  soup  and 
bread,  in  the  morning  before  they  left,  would  be  a  great  comfort, 
and  a  very  great  means  of  preserving  health. 

When  the  body  is  in  a  strong  and  healthy  state,  and  when  it  is  Nourishment 
fully  nourished,  it  is  less  apt  to  be  affected  by  contagion  than  whenPreyents  con- 
it  is  sickly,  weakly,  and  ill-nourished  ;  and  nourishment  is  a  great  ta£10n- 
means  of  making  the  body  resist  contagion.    Those  who  are  well 
nourished,  but  who  are  fasting,  are  more  liable  and  likely  to  be 
affected  by  contagion  than  those  who  are  not  fasting. 
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Fresh  and 
pure  air  pre- 
vents conta- 
gion. 


Heat  pre- 
serves the 
health. 


When  the  body  is  vigorous  by  fresh  and  pure  air,  it  is  also  less 
apt  to  be  affected  by  contagion,  but  nourishment  without  exercise 
and  fresh  air  is  not  a  preventive  for  or  against  contagion,  as  with- 
out them  the  body  is  never  healthy  and  vigorous.  Cleanliness  and 
washing  the  body  with  cold  water  is  a  very  great,  and  good  means 
of  preventing  the  body  being  affected  by  contagion.  It  invigorates, 
and  gives  tone,  and  elasticity  to  the  sldn.  Where  the  skin  is  re- 
laxed and  weak,  a  person  is  likelier  to  be  affected  by  contagion. 
Sponging  the  body  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Where  there  are  open  spaces,  and  pleasure  grounds  in  and  about 
towns,  and  more  especially  in  the  heart  or  centre  of  towns,  they 
ought,  on  no  account  whatever,  to  be  encroached  on,  whatever 
may  be  the  improvement,  or  benefit  that  may  be  said  will  be  effected 
by  such  an  encroachment  or  improvement,  as  the  benefit  resulting 
from  such  open  spaces  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  exceeds  any 
inconvenience,  both  as  healthy  places  for  recreation,  and  as  places 
from  whence  constant  supplies  of  fresh  air  are  always  had,  and 
which  are  so  requisite  to  prevent  fever  and  disease,  and  to  take  away 
the  bad  effects  of  the  bad,  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  close,  and 
crowded  cities.  If  once  encroached  upon,  it  is  impossible  again  to 
supply  this  more  than  valuable  want  and  necessity  for  preserving 
health  and  life  to  all.  It  is  a  fatal  destruction,  simply  and  easily 
effected  like  every  other  evil,  but  which  is  not,  and  which  you  wTill 
never  be  able  to  remedy,  do  wdiat  you  will  either  by  love  or  money. 
Therefore  preserve  such  a  great  blessing,  although  attended  with 
much  inconvenience  to  traffic  and  commerce,  as  without  health  and 
fresh  air  traffic  and  commerce  cannot  nourish,  and  what  is  the 
use  and  value  of  profit,  wealth,  and  gain,  in  comparison  to  health. 
(We  may  remark  that  railways  are  very  apt  to  cause  this  destruc- 
tion, and  that  for  a  little  inconvenience,  but  if  such  is  very  great, 
they,  in  some  cases,  might  get  a  small  space  for  a  few  passengers, 
merely  rail-room  and  no  more,  and  have  a  principal  station  outside 
for  goods,  which  take  up  so  much  room,  and  also  for  passengers  ;  and 
if  there  are  many  passengers,  having  little  room  at  the  town  station, 
and  it  taking  so  short  a  time  to  go  to  the  out  or  principal  station, 
they  might  make  two  or  three  trips  to  the  inner  and  outer  stations.) 
(Some  imagine  that  the  Government  favours  a  particular  line  or  per- 
son in  its  purchases  of  all  kinds,  but  for  the  mail  it  chooses  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  line,  and  principally  the  most  expeditious ; 
for  goods,  and  clothing,  and  provisions,  it  looks  to  quality  as  well 
as  cheapness.) 

Moderate  heat  and  dryness  is  a  great  means  of  preventing  sick- 
ness and  disease.  Where  there  is  cold  and  wet,  and  where  the  body 
is  much  exposed  to  it,  and  where  there  is  want  of  nourishment,  it 
is  a  very  great  and  powerful  assistant  in  causing  disease.  We 
would  recommend  subscriptions  of  coal  to  the  poor  as  a  means  of 
preventing  disease,  and  keeping  them  in  comfort,  by  getting  their 
clothes  dried  when  wet,  and  not  keeping  them  on  in  that  state, 
which  is  highly  injurious,  or  putting  them  on  in  that  state  in  the 
morning ;  and  by  making  their  home  comfortable,  they  are  less 
likely  to  go  elsewhere  and  get  drink,  or  to  take  drink  in  their  own 
house  to  warm  them,  and  which  answers  the  purpose  of  nourish- 
ment also  :  and  a  fire  allows  them  to  make  and  prepare  something 
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warm  and  comfortable ;  whatever  kind  of  food  it  may  be,  it  is  better 
than  none,  or  when  it  is  cold.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  prevent  such 
immoral  effects,  as  a  means  of  preventing  them  from  being  a  burden 
on  the  poor-laws.  (Drunkard  are  generally  the  first  to  be  affected 
and  to  take  on  contagion,  as  their  body  is  in  such  a  state  that  it 
cannot  resist  contagion.) 

Warmth  and  warm  clothing  are  highly  useful  in  preventing  dis- 
ease, and  in  making  those  who  wear  it  comfortable.  Long-conti- 
nued cold  has  a  very  debilitating  and  weakening  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  warm  clothing  prevents  it,  and  also  the  great  evil  of 
taking  drink  to  keep  them  warm. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  giving  clothing  and  blankets,  as  they  Clothing,  its 
are  very  apt  to  sell  them,  or  pawn  or  pledge  them  for  money,  but  distribution, 
this  might  be  prevented  by  having  the  articles  ail  variously  marked, 
and  so  marked  as  not  to  allow  of  the  marks  being  erased,  and  by  not 
giving  them  the  power  to  give  them  away,  or  sell  them,  or  pledge 
them,  you  would  keep  the  power  and  right  of  seizing  the  articles, 
or  any  other  person,  if  they  were  where  they  should  not  be,  and  no 
one,  in  that  case,  would  buy,  or  give  money  on  them. 

Widening  streets  where  and  when  it  is  possible  to  be  done,  but  Circulation  of 
more  especially  not  allowing  streets  to  be  made  narrow,  would  be  of  Pure  air- 
great  use  in  preventing  disease,  and  having  fresh  air ;  and  if  it  were 
possible,  if  every  street  had  an  open  piece  of  ground  with  grass,  and 
shrubs,  and  trees  in  it,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  in  having  a 
large  and  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  A  law  could  be  passed  hav- 
ing all  streets  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  as  much  broader  as  they 
pleased,  and  that  they  also  should  have  a  spare  piece  of  ground 
about  the  centre  of  the  street,  or  all  along  it  in  large  towns,  (If  the 
plan  of  the  great  architect  and  builder  of  St  Paul's  of  London — 
which  is  not  the  full  and  original  plan,  but  a  mere  sketch  in  com- 
parison to  the  original  plan  and  design  of  that  great  architect,  as 
money  was  a  wanting  to  carry  it  out  to  the  extent  and  magnificence, 
and  in  the  style  and  taste  he  wished  it — if  his  plan  had  been  carried 
out  for  rebuilding  London  after  the  great  fire,  it  would  have  had 
wide  and  healthy  streets,  and  been  a  splendid  and  magnificent  city, 
instead  of  its  being  crowded  and  huddled  irregularly  together.)  The 
widening  of  streets  ought  to  be  attended  to  as  much  as  possible  in 
crowded  and  unhealthy  districts ;  and  when  streets  are  narrow,  and 
the  people  poor,  all  noxious  and  tainted  substances  ought  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  streets  ought  to  be  kept  properly  cleaned,  and  that 
daily,  and  proper  sewers,  to  allow  of  the  running  and  carrying  away 
of  filth,  ought  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
easily  done,  as  well  as  of  their  not  being  easily  stopped,  or  impeded, 
or  choked  up,  and  to  allow  of  its  being  easily  discovered  and  re- 
medied. Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  closes  properly  cleaned 
and  swept,  and  all  works  whose  vapours,  or  the  substances  which 
they  manufacture,  and  the  refuse,  are  injurious  to  health,  ought  to  be 
placed  out  of  the  town,  or  such  means  taken  as  to  prevent  their  bad 
effects.  The  refuse  of  slaughter-houses,  &c,  ought  to  be  removed 
out  of  these  daily,  and  the  place  properly  swept  and  washed  with 
abundant  and  copious  streams  of  water,  and  if  such  is  done,  there  is 
no  chance  of  their  proving  unhealthy  or  injurious,  as  well  as  causing 
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a  great  expense  for  towns  to  remove  them,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  do  so ;  but  they  can  prevent  future  evils  by  preventing  the  build- 
ing of  new  ones  in  the  town,  and  by  the  cleaning  of  the  old  ones  in 
the  town. 

Tan-yards  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  health,  but  the  lime  and  bark 
which  they  use  prevent  the  putrifying  and  decaying  of  the  animal 
substances  ;  but  there  is  some  refuse,  and  that  ought  to  be  removed. 
The  workmen  are  said  to  be  a  healthy  race  of  men. 
Sewers  and  Sewers  ought  to  be  led  where  their  contents  are  most  easily  car- 
malaria  vied  off,  viz.,  into  the  se#,  or  large  streams  whose  waters  are  drink- 
grounds.  a]3ie  or  not  tjiey  are  not  absolutely  required).  They  must  be 
carried  into  these,  else  they  will  cause  worse  evils  than  the  want  of 
water  for  food,  &c.  In  some  cases,  the  contents  of  sewers  are  used 
to  manure  land,  and  the  water  or  contents  of  sewers  are  spread  over 
land  for  manure,  and  in  some  cases  the  evaporation  causes  disease ; 
but  when  near  the  sea-shore,  the  sea  breezes  prevent  its  bad  effects, 
and  in  a  cold  climate  the  evaporation  is  not  so  great,  and  the  evils 
are  not  at  all,  or  less ;  and  where  trees  are  planted  between  these 
grounds  and  the  town,  it  also  prevents  its  evil  effects,  and  when  the 
ground  is  distant  from  the  town,  little  or  no  harm  results,  and  where 
the  sewers  or  drains  on  the  ground  are  large,  the  moisture  only  re- 
mains a  short  time  on  the  surface,  and  there  is  little  evaporation. 
Towns,  where  this  is  injurious,  may  stop  it  by  covering  up  the  sewers 
or  changing  their  direction ;  but  they  are  bound,  if  a  proprietor 
wishes  it,  to  cover  and  enclose  the  drains  ;  and  a  proprietor  is  bound 
to  allow  sewers  to  be  made  through  his  grounds  for  the  health  of 
towns,  if  the  towns  pay  all  expenses.  But  frequently  such  watered 
lands  are  near  towns,  and  if  they  are  losers  by  losing  the  contents  of 
the  sewers,  they  may  make  country  residences  or  villas  on  their 
grounds,  and  feu  it,  and  this  will  cover  in  some  measure  any  loss 
that  is  likely  to  arise  by  losing  the  sewer  contents.  Whatever 
nuisances  a  town  or  government  may  put  a  stop  to,  they  must  pay 
for  any  loss  that  may  arise  to  the  proprietors  of  these  by  their  stop- 
page, if  they  have  been  going  on  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with 
profit;  because  if  they  did  not  do  so,  others  might  set  a-going  works 
injurious  to  health  in  order  to  get  money  on  account  of  their  being 
put  down;  but  unless  they  remunerate  proprietors  for  any  loss,  they 
have  no  right  to  stop  them.  Marshy  and  mossy  lands  and  fens,  or 
lakes  of  pure  water,  where  not  of  large  extent,  are  not  what  we  may 
call  unhealthy,  more  especially  in  temperate  climates,  although  all 
damp  places  are  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  Papal  States,  in  crossing 
a  marshy  portion  of  it,  fever  seizes  on  those  passing  it  ;  population, 
as  it  increases,  will  gradually  from  the  borders  of  this  once  good  land 
but  now  marsh,  make  drains  or  rivulets,  broad  and  deep,  to  dry  it 
and  improve  it,  or  the  Government  will  do  it  from  the  borders  to 
save  the  health  of  those  employed,  and  do  it  also  in  the  winter  when 
evaporation  is  not  great,  and  therefore  not  so  prejudicial  to  health ; 
and  it  will  then  be  made  into  grazing,  farm,  and  corn-fields,  and  be 
a  source  of  health  to  the  nation,  and  a  place  for  its  superabundant 
population.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  drains  or  any  rivu- 
lets from  being  choked  up  and  stopped,  as  in  such  a  case,  the 
grounds  will  again  be  flooded,  and  remain  marshy,  and  the  water  will 
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have  no  outlets,  and  it  was  by  some  river  formerly  changing  its 
course  by  being  stopped'up,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  it.  The  Papal 
States,  although  a  rich  territory,  would  not  at  present  be  able  to  pay 
for  draining  this  fertile  territory ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  things,  that 
as  population  advances,  they  improve  and  remove  all  nuisances  when 
they  are  really  required.  We  may  notice  Egypt,  Holland,  and  St 
Petersburgh,  where  no  particular  evil  results  from  moisture.  Many 
suppose  if  any  thing  has  a  bad  smell  that  it  is  unhealthy ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  is  so.  Those  having  a  fine  perfume  may  be  un- 
healthy if  inhaled  too  much,  and  so  may  those  not  having  a  good 
smell ;  but  the  health  of  those  employed  at  or  near  them  will  shew. 
We  may  mention  assafoetida,  which  has  a  very  strong  disagreeable 
smell,  more  than  most  substances,  and  smells  the  clothes  for  days ; 
where  it  is  grown,  those  who  gather  it,  eat  and  chew  it.  We  may 
instance  garlic  and  its  Spanish  associations.  Water,  when  it  has  a 
strong  taste,  is  considered  to  be  bad  and  unhealthy,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  as  there  are  many  waters  tainted  with  mineral  im- 
pregnations, and  few  waters  are  entirely  pure  ;  but  we  may  only 
mention  the  impure  and  filthy  water  of  the  Thames,  containing  all 
the  vilest  impurities  of  London  in  excessive  quantities,  and  it  is  from 
this  that  London  porter  is  made,  and  drunk  by  all,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  also  recommended  as  a  medicine.  We  do  not  say 
such  is  altogether  healthy,  but  their  effects  are  not  so  bad  as  some 
who  are  always  meddling  and  trying  to  find  fault  would  say.  Where 
there  is  really  injury  and  harm,  inhabitants  themselves,  magistrates, 
the  law-officers  of  the  country,  and  the  Government,  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  country,  town,  district,  and  neighbourhood,  will  look 
after  and  redress  them  themselves,  if  there  is  any  grievance  ;  and  if 
they  think  there  is  not,  and  if  there  is,  they  will  be  to  blame  them- 
selves if  it  is  not  removed.  Every  town,  district,  neighbourhood, 
country,  family,  and  individual,  each  is  the  best  judge  and  redresser 
of  their  own  particular  wants.  The  French  know  their  own  private 
matters  better  than  the  English,  and  so  on  ;  and  one  private  family 
can  manage  their  own  affairs  better  than  another  family  can  manage 
them  for  them,  although  the  management  were  equally  the  same  :  in 
the  same  way  individuals,  and  also  individuals  of  one  nation  over 
that  of  another. 

In  large  towns  where  there  are  public  necessaries,  they  ought  to  Public  wants, 
be  frequently  and  regularly  cleaned  out,  and  they  ought  to  be  nume- 
rous and  spread  throughout  all  towns,  and  in  all  parts  of  a  town,  rich 
or  poor,  whether  the  district  of  the  town  be  so  or  not,  in  places  not  con- 
spicuous, but  so  conspicuous  that  all  and  strangers  may  get  them  ; 
it  is  requisite  in  large  towns — it  is  a  great  want.  In  some  large 
towns  they  have  them,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  same  town  for  miles 
you  cannot  get  one  ;  it  is  what  is  absolutely  required,  however  re- 
spectable or  fashionable  the  quarter  may  be  in  which  it  is  not ;  and 
although  the  inhabitants  might  object,  yet  it  might  be  placed  beside 
stables,  as  there  are  always  stables  near  respectable  parts  of  towns  to 
place  them,  and  it  would  not  be  offensive,  or  hurt  the  delicacy  of  any 
one.  They  are  requisite  for  the  inhabitants  who  are  doing  business, 
and  out  of  doors,  and  not  near  their  own  houses,  and  also  for 
strangers.     By  cleaning  them  frequently  by  the  scavengers  who 
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sweep  the  streets,  and  who  are  always  at  hand,  they  will  cause  no 
expense  or  trouble,  and  also  using  plenty  of  water  and  chloride  of 
lime  for  this  and  other  purposes ;  putrefaction  and  the  strong  odour 
is  prevented. 

There  is  nothing  like  having  plenty  of  water  ;  it  is  a  great  saving 
of  expense,  and  is  of  great  importance  for  the  preservation  of  health  ; 
it  enters  into  every  thing  connected  with  the  preservation  of  health ; 
and  we  cannot  move  a  step  in  preventing  ill  health  without  having 
this  constantly  beside  us  in  purity,  and  in  abundance.  It  is  of  great 
use  and  importance  to  clean  away  refuse,  and  tainted  and  unhealthy 
substances,  and  odours,  and  this  when  they  cannot  be  removed  any 
other  way,  or  when  it  is  inconvenient,  or  expensive  to  remove  them 
in  any  other  way. 

Infirmaries  Infirmaries  and  hospitals  for  fever,  disease,  sickness,  and  injuries 
&c  dand  as  .  are  aks°lutely  requisite,  and  are  highly  beneficial,  as  a  means  of 
means  of  pre-  seParatmg  those  who  have  fever  from  the  district  they  are  in,  and 
venting  its  preventing  the  farther  spread  of  fever  in  the  district  from  contact  and 
farther  in-  close  neighbourhood,  and  from  its  being  contagious,  and  because, 
crease.  when  they  are  in  an  infirmary,  they  are  better  attended  to,  and  are 

less  expensive,  and  are  sooner  cured,  and  the  public  are  quicker  in 
getting  rid  of  this  fearful  calamity.    Now,  as  they  are  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  farther  spread,  and  the  in- 
creased expense  consequent  on  this,  and  their  being  less  easily  and 
quickly  cured  elsewhere  ;  and  as  they  are  a  great  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  rich  from  catching  fever  from  its  being  contagious,  and  seiz- 
ing them,  by  coining  in  contact  with  those  who  have  it,  or  their 
friends  or  children  who  may  have  it,  or  who  are  only  becoming  ill, 
and  from  the  clothes  of  those  who  have  been  beside  them,  and  this 
happening  in  passing  them  in  the  streets,  it  is  for  the  benefit  and  safety 
of  all  to  assist  infirmaries,  and  hospitals,  and  soup-kitchens,  before 
anything  else,  even  before  religion,  as  there  is  little  chance  of  a  per- 
son, if  he  is  starving  and  cold,  attending  to  religion  or  its  duties  ;  or, 
if  he  is  sick,  you  must  first  prepare  him  to  be  able  to  listen  to  it,  and 
get  the  benefit  of  religion  or  education,  by  putting  them  in  a  state  to 
be  able  to  attend  to  it. 
Building  ex-^     We  wonder  at  them  building  so  grand  and  expensive  hospitals  for 
tdsS1monOSI}1"e(^uca^011'  ^c*'  e*tner  ^7  subscription,  or  by  money  bequeathed  for 
beto^m-6^    ^na^  purpose,  when  the  money  is  more  required  for  many  of  the  above 
ployed  other-  purposes.    We  are  surprised  at  individuals  not  rather  bequeathing 
wise.  money  for  soup-kitchens  and  night-asylums,  and  for  fever  hospitals 

and  infirmaries,  as  first  and  absolutely  necessary  objects  of  charity, 
than  to  build  large  hospitals  for  educational  purposes ;  for  unless 
these  primary  objects  of  charity  are  first  attended  to,  religion  and 
education  cannot  go  on,  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  to  attend 
to  these  first ;  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  make  people  cleanly  un- 
less you  appease  their  hunger,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
attend  to,  and  listen  to,  and  get  the  benefit  of  education  and  religion 
so  long  as  their  attention  is  distracted,  repressed  by  pain  and  disease, 
and  the  gnawings  of  hunger ;  the  intellect  may  be  said  to  be  weak- 
ened in  such  a  case,  and  unfit  to  understand  or  be  benefited  by  edu- 
cation and  religion. 
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The  first  and  foremost  duty  of  charity  may  be  said  to  be  that  for  First  duties  of 
assisting  the  helpless  sick  ;  next,  that  for  preventing  sickness,  namely,  Chanty, 
soup-kitchens,  and  such  like  objects,  to  nourish  and  keep  from  starv- 
ing, and  becoming  sick,  the  poor  ;  and  then  they  ought  to  bequeathe 
for  educational  and  religious  purposes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  support  infirmaries  and  hospitals  when  they  are  required,  and 
especially  in  large  towns,  and  in  manufacturing  districts  ;  and  we 
think,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  support  them  as  a  means  of  putting 
down  and  checking  disease,  and  in  preserving  the  general  health, 
they  and  the  country  ought  to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose,  as  all  are 
benefited.  The  benefit  is  not  confined  to  the  place  where  the  infir- 
mary maybe,  but  all  come  and  take,  and  get  the  advantage  of  it,  far  and 
near ;  and  the  sailor  who  may  be  in  a  harbour  near  it,  also  gets  the 
advantage  of  it,  although  a  native  of  the  southernmost  or  northern- 
most quarter  of  the  globe,  or  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  the  country  ;  and  it 
is  the  same  with  all,  whatever  may  be  their  rank,  occupation,  or  country. 

There  is  no  doubt,  it  would  be  as  well  if  hospitals  got  a  grant  of  Grants  to 
public  money  now  and  then,  and  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  hospitals, 
much  disease, — it  is  for  the  good  of  all,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  We  scarcely  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing,  it  is  really  as- 
tonishing, when  it  is  so  much  required,  and  so  useful  and  necessary, 
and  when  there  is  so  little  chance  of  its  being  mis-spent  or  misap- 
plied. There  is  no  doubt,  if  hospitals  had  a  permanent  regular  fund 
of  their  own,  to  serve  for  years  of  an  unusual  amount  of  disease,  it 
would  be  better ;  and  if  there  should  be  an  extra  amount  of  disease  at 
any  time,  if  private  subscription  could  not  relieve  it,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Government  and  the  whole  country  to  provide  for  this  increas,  as  all 
are  liable. 

In  a  country  where  the  government  or  the  sovereign  is  not  arbi-  Little  chance 
trary,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  laws,  and  to  compel  these  laws  ^gfl^ent^aws 
be  carried  out  for  the  general  health  ;  it  cannot  be  done  without  tax-for  tj,e  O.e'no, 
ing  the  people  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  you  could  not  easily  ral  health  as 
tax  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  such  purposes,  on  account  of  the t!]is  country- 
people  themselves  opposing  such  taxes,  as  they  and  the  country  areat  Present  1S- 
already  too  much  burdened  with  taxes.    If  laws  are  made,  and  which 
are  carried  into  operation  without  expense,  they  are  very  apt  in  a 
healthy  season,  or  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  forgotten,  and  to  be 
evaded,  or  forgotten  in  times  of  sickness,  until  it  is  past  the  mildness 
of  the  sickness,  and  the  bustle  and  hurry  making  them  forgetful. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  new  laws,  as  many  of  these,  ex-  Laws  already 
cept  making  all  new  streets  of  a  certain  width,  and  as  much  wider  asgU^1jgnetnce 
it  may  please  those  who  make  them,  or  to  whom  the  property  be-SU  Cien  ' 
longs.    Most,  if  not  all  corporations  have  the  power  and  authority 
if  they  wish  to  use  it,  to  tax  the  inhabitants  for  all  necessary  ex- 
penses and  improvements,  and  of  enforcing  regulations  for  keeping 
the  town  and  the  streets  clean,  and  keeping  the  town  clear  of  all 
nuisances ;  and  these  regulations  are  generally  made  public  every 
now  and  then,  and  penalties  for  non-obedience  are  inflicted  ;  but 
these  regulations  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  all.    A  law  might  be 
made,  binding  corporations  of  towns,  by  a  penalty  or  fine,  to  preserve 
the  cleanliness  of  towns,  and  they  have  the  power  of  fining  the  in- 
habitants for  not  attending  to  all  such  regulations,  for  cleanliness  and 
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health  :  they  are  very  zealous  when  any  one  starts  the  subject  for 
a  short  time,  but  as  the  newness  goes  off,  they  soon  let  such  matters 
take  their  own  chance  ;  but  if  you  were  to  fine  them,  they  would 
constantly  remember  and  enforce  it. 

As  to  water,  baths,  and  soup-kitchens,  we  do  not  know  how  they 
can  make  laws  to  get  up,  and  keep  up  these  ;  they  must  have  be- 
queathed, or  permanent  funds,  or  be  left  to  the  charity  of  the  bene- 
volent or  humane,  and  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  by  grants,  in 
years  of  scarcity  from  the  government,  or  it  might  assist  in  erecting 
and  fitting  up  such  places  as  are  required,  or  it  might  set  the  ex- 
ample of  their  having  a  permanent  fund,  by  giving  so  much,  if  the 
people  subscribed,  and  gave  so  much  more  as  is  sufficient  for  their 
general  use  and  benefit,  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  government 
might  also  give  them  assistance,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  gene- 
ral health,  and  is  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  means  for  that  purpose. 
If  we  had  funds,  or  few  taxes,  it  would  be  easily  enough  effected, 
but  as  the  country  at  present  is,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  it  fully, 
and  effectually,  so  far  as  the  general  health  of  towns  is  concerned.  The 
magistrates  having  already  the  power  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and  re- 
moving all  nuisances  from  the  town,  what  more  legislation  is  re- 
quired ?    Take  the  primary  sources  of  health,  their  want  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  disease.    If  you  have  funds,  you  might  give  them  to 
support  a  few  infirmaries  throughout  the  country,  they  are  for  the 
general  good  ;  next,  you  might  allow  in  large  towns,  with,  or  without 
manufactures,  a  sum  for  soup-kitchens,  as  they  are  for  the  general 
benefit,  and  especially  hospitals  for  fever,  the  country  could  not  com- 
plain.   We  would  bind  the  grant,  by  also  getting  private  subscrip- 
tions, to  a  certain  amount.   It  does  not  do  to  pay  everything  for  the 
people,  as  they  would  do  now-a-days  ;  but  they  might  in  this  case,  as 
they  are  objects  which  are  absolutely  required,  and  are  not  to  be  left  to 
the  chance  charity,  convenience,  or  good-will,  or  inclination  of  pri- 
vate individuals  to  support  them  ;   they  are  objects  which  are  to  be 
attended  to  before  education  and  religion. 
Poors'  houses.     Tne  poor-laws  are  a  great  expense  and  burden  to  the  country, 
but  by  supporting  the  above  measures  for  the  general  health,  so 
much  assistance  to  the  poor  will  not  be  required.    Poors'  houses 
ought  to  be  plain,  substantial,  and  comfortable  buildings  ;  and  their 
internal  furnishing  and  fitting  up  ought  to  be  plain  and  simple,  and 
they,  as  well  as  hospitals,  ought  to  be  placed  in  open,  dry,  warm, 
healthy,  and  cheerful  situations,    with  a  good  piece  of  ground 
attached  to  them,  to  raise  vegetables,  and  to  employ  and  exercise 
the  inmates.    A  piece  of  ground,  cheerfully  and  warmly  situated, 
and  little  exposed,  is  of  great  benefit  to  such  patients  recovering 
from  their  illness,  and  invigorates  and  strengthens  them  wonder- 
fully ;  the  whole  ought  to  be  got  up  without  any  ornament,  and  at  the 
least  expense  possible,  consistent  with  their  healthiness  and  durabi- 
lity.   The  poor  can  be  kept  at  less  expense,  and  in  a  fuller  state  of 
health  and  comfort  in  these,  than  they  can  by  giving  them  a  half 
more  of  the  money,  to  keep  them  out  of  doors,  that  keeps  them  in  the 
workhouse.    In  the  workhouse  one  fire  in  a  room  will  serve  a  dozen 
or  more,  but  out  of  doors  the  fire  of  course  is  less,  but  it  only  serves 
one,  and  in  the  same  way  every  thing  else.   You  can  keep  a  dozen  of 
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people  cheaper  together,  than  you  can  a  dozen  separately,  or  that 
they  can  keep  themselves  at  separately.  In  workhouses  they  can 
buy  everything  cheaper,  and  better  than  a  single  person  can.  By 
giving  out  money,  it  is  apt  to  be  misapplied,  and  used  to  get  drink, 
or  other  improper  purposes,  and  it  therefore  does  not  answer  the  end 
for  which  the  money  was  collected. 

The  inmates  of  workhouses  are  always  healthier,  and  better,  and  Out-of-door 
more  comfortable  than  the  out-of-door  poor,  although  they  cost  more, P°°*  k,s 
as  what  they  get  does  not  give  them  a  large  enough  fire,  nor  a  com-  p0Qlrn 
fortable  enough  house,  nor  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  nor  sufficient 
clothing.    In  the  workhouse  they  are  warm  enough,  well  enough 
fed,  and  well  enough  clad,  and  each  costs  a  great  deal  less  than 
the  out-of-door  poor. 

We  suspect,  in  some  of  the  workhouses  in  England,  the  poor  are  too  Dieting  of  the 
highly  fed  ;  they  may  complain,  and  do  complain  of  their  feeding,  be-Poor* 
cause  the  English  labourer  feeds  higher  than  any  labourer  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere,  except  in  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  Colonies ;  they 
eat  far  more  than  is  requisite  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  or  the 
common  feelings  of  man,  and  they  therefore  complain  of  the  fare 
they  get  in  the  workhouse,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  quantity, 
more  than  to  quality.  The  quantity  is  not  large,  but  by  the  quality 
there  is  more  than  sufficient  nourishment  to  support  life  in  a  good 
condition.  You  must  give  them  quantity  to  supply  the  feeling  that 
they  have  got  plenty,  and  there  must  be  in  this  quantity  as  much 
nourishment,  as  a  whole,  as  there  is  in  that  of  quality,  but  of  small 
quantity.  Food  of  this  nature  may  be  given,  and  can  be  palateable 
at  the  same  time. 

The  fare  of  the  English  workhouses  is  far  superior  to  that  of  those 
in  Scotland  ;  a  great  saving  might  be  made  in  this  respect,' by  giving 
them  soup  made  with  vegetables  in  it,  and  strengthened  by  boiling 
beef  in  it.  Now  there  is  much  nourishment  left  in  the  water  in 
which  beef  has  been  boiled  ;  many  could,  and  would  be  glad  to  live 
on  this  water,  which  is  full  of  the  nourishment  of  the  meat ;  and  if 
the  meat  were  boiled  long  enough,  all  its  nourishment  would  be  ex- 
tracted and  left  in  the  water,  and  if  the  water  were  mixed  with 
vegetables,  and  properly  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  there  are 
thousands  of  industrious  and  hard-working  people  who  would  thank- 
fully live,  and  be  healthy  on  this  soup,  without  any  animal  food  ;  and 
they  have  besides  bread  and  potatoes,  and  it  is  a  very  comfortable 
diet  in  a  cold  day ;  and  in  summer,  when  cool,  it  is  refreshing,  and 
allays  thirst ;  it  is  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  ;  it  is  nourish- 
ing, and  has  quantity  and  quality,  but  not  overmuch,  but  quite  suffi- 
cient of  this  last  to  answer  all  useful  ends  ;  they  have  milk,  or  small 
beer  in  its  place,  and  porridge,  &c. 

Now,  if  the  English  got  this  soup,  it  would  fill  them.  They  com- 
plain of  not  being  filled.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  fill  them- 
selves to  distention  with  animal  food.  They  do  not  think  that  they 
have  got  enough  until  they  feel  this  distention,  and  they  eat  three 
or  four  times  what  is  necessary  for  them.  Now,  by  giving  them 
soup  to  fill  them,  it  would  satisfy  this  feeling  or  craving,  and  it  is 
highly  nourishing ;  and  they  would  get  a  small  portion  of  meat, 
and  this  would  be  a  saving  amongst  some  thousands.  Onlylook 
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to  thousands  of  labourers  in  Scotland  who  never  taste  butcher-meat 
for  weeks  together ;  and  it  may  be  they  get  a  small  bit  once  a- 
week ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  thrive  in  a  work- 
house on  less  animal  food,  and  by  getting  a  small  portion  daily,  and 
a  great  part  of  its  nourishment  in  their  soup  ;  and  by  being  mixed 
with  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  it  adds  still  more  to  its  agree- 
ableness,  and  very  much  to  its  healthiness.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take what  vegetables  to  use.  Plant  those  which  are  in  perfection 
in  the  summer,  and  those  which  grow  and  keep  in  the  winter,  as 
carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  greens  of  all  kinds  ;  pease,  beans,  po- 
tatoes, and  barley,  and  dry  pease  and  beans  and  leeks. 

The  females  complain  of  the  want  of  tea.  We  think  this  luxury 
might  be  given  to  all  once  a-week,  until  it  is  cheaper.  It  might  be 
given  on  Sunday  evening — it  would  cost  so  little  to  go  over  the 
whole  of  them.  The  Scotch  in  their  workhouses  thrive  amazingly. 
If  the  situation  is  healthy,  they  have  quite  a  different  look  ;  they 
look  so  well,  and  are  so  healthy ;  to  go  into  the  workhouse  they  may 
be  said  to  get  a  new  lease  of  their  life. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  on  the  barbarity  of  separating  man  and 
wife.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
Sources  of  the  The  great  source  of  expenditure,  and  a  very  injurious  one,  is 
of  supporting  *ka*  ass^stmS  to  nelp>  or  make  up  wages.  If  they  have  not  suffi- 
the  poor.  °  cient  work,  or  if  wages  are  too  low,  they  ought  to  get  work  given 
to  them  if  possible,  and  pay  them  for  it ;  but  as  many  are  apt  to 
make  an  improper  use  of  this  money  paid  to  them,  as  well  as  of 
their  own,  and  do  not  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their 
family,  but  drink  with  it,  or  mis  spend  it,  or  do  not  spend  it  econo- 
mically, they  ought  to  get  provisions  given  to  them  instead  of 
money,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  with  food  at  the  workhouse  to 
take  home  and  feed  their  families,  and  there  would  be  a  certainty 
of  their  families  getting  meat ;  and  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
give  up  their  wages  before  getting  extra  assistance  from  the  poors- 
law,  and  they  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  getting  food  at  the  work- 
house for  them  at  the  cost  of  the  workhouse,  or  price  it  cost  them 
for  the  provisions,  and  by  knowing  the  number  to  be  fed,  they 
would  get  no  more  than  was  necessary  ;  and  if  they  required  more 
than  their  wages  would  purchase,  they  would  get  it  in  the  shape  of 
provisions,  and  it  would  be  certain  that  they  would  not  be  starving, 
and  that  they  were  proper  objects  of  charity,  and  that  the  money 
was  not  mis-spent ;  and  a  very  great  and  important  saving  might 
be  made  by  this,  and  many  would  rather  make  what  they  had  do, 
than  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  wages  and  not  spend  them  as  they 
pleased.  It  is  necessary  that  they  get  full  value  for  their  money, 
and  that  no  mistake  is  made. 
Give  no  ^°  monev  should  be  given  ;  all  wages,  if  they  say  they  are  not 

money-wages  sufficient,  ought  to  be  given  up,  and  provisions  given  them  for  it ; 
to  the  poor,  and  if  they  require  more,  it  ought  to  be  given  in  provisions,  so  much 
for  each  in  a  family,  the  same  as  workhouse  fare — better  than 
starving  ;  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  work,  or  go  and  get  work,  it 
will  be  a  means  of  preventing  them  from  not  wishing  to  work  ;  and 
if  they  have  no  wages  to  give,  they  ought  to  get  work  at  the  poors- 
house,  or  get  employment  in  improving  the  district,  or  gentlemen's 
poperty,  at  lower  wages.    Gentlemen  ought  to  keep  their  work 
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until  winter,  if  there  is  no  scarcity  of  work  in  the  summer  season, 
and  they  would  get  it  done  cheaper,  as  well  as  do  good  to  the 
poor. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  expenditure  of  the  poor 
may  be  diminished,  if  properly  looked  after.  If  it  were  first  exa- 
mined as  a  part,  or  a  part  as  an  example,  and  not  as  a  whole,  you 
will  get  by  this  means  a  better  idea  of  the  whole,  which  will  not 
look  and  appear  such  an  enormous  difficulty.  It  is  by  looking  and. 
examining  it  as  a  whole  that  makes  it  look  intricate  ;  but  by  many 
small  savings  you  make  a  large. 

Temperance  has  done  and  been  the  cause  of  doing  more  good 
and  benefit  to  Ireland  than  any  thing  else  that  we  know  of.  It 
just  came  in  the  exact  time  it  was  required.  It  might  have  caused 
good  at  any  time,  but  it  came  at  present  when  they  could  under- 
stand its  good  effects,  and  when  the  improvements  that  had,  and 
were  taking  place,  and  were  necessary,  required  the  powerful  and 
assistant  aid  of  temperance  to  further  and  to  assist  them,  and  with- 
out it  they  never  could  nor  can  go  on. 

Temperance  was  the  first  cause  of  giving  anything  like  quietness  Temperance 
to  the  Irish,  and  giving  them  a  desire  for  improvement,  and  to  better  ^fttnew^ 
themselves.  It  was,  and  is,  a  great  cause  of  checking  the  great  ex- 
hilaration or  stimulation  of  their  animal  spirits,  which  are  so  greatly 
excited  by  ardent  spirits,  when  they  are  already  too  excitable.  But 
since  the  introduction  of  temperance  amongstthem,  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  by  that  good  and  simple-minded  man,  Father  Matthew,  they 
have  become  a  better,  and  a  more  improved,  and  improveable  people. 
Father  Matthew,  who  is  plain,  simple,  and  unaffected  in  his  manners, 
and  in  his  address,  and  does  not  pretend  to  have  any  superior  powers 
of  any  kind  over  the  lowest  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but  trusts  to  the 
great  goodness  and  the  benefit  of  the  cause  which  he  advocates  ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  many  of  his  followers  have  a  great  belief 
in  his  superior  powers.  They  even  believe  that  he  is  endowed  with 
powers  more  than  earthly,  but  he  has  frequently  and  publicly  denied 
before  them,  that  he  had  any  pretensions  to  such  powers,  He  has 
been  the  greatest  public  benefactor,  and  the  greatest  cause  of  im- 
proving, and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Irish,  than  any  oner  since 
the  origin  of  Ireland.  He  has  done  more  to  quiet  and  render  Ire- 
land improveable,  than  all  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  or 
all  the  legislators,  either  for  or  against  Ireland.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr  O'Connel  was  a  great  and  powerful  means  of  Ireland  getting 
many  of  her  civil  and  religious  rights.  It  was  through  Ins  leader- 
ship and  advocacy  of  their  rights  that  they  got  them  ;  but  it  was 
by  his  inciting  the  Irish  to  discontent,  after  there  was  no  more  to  be 
gained,  or  when  they  had  equal  justice  with  the  rest  of  the  land. 
That  is  a  fault  in  his  character.  He  seems  to  have  disliked  the  idea  of 
being  forgotten  by  the  Irish,  if  he  went  into  retirement ;  and  he 
wished,  and  loved  the  excitement,  and  the  applause  of  the  people,  and 
the  multitude  whom  he  had  led,  and  guided,  and  benefited  so  long. 
It  was  this  dislike  of  being  forgotten  by  them,  that  made  him  advo- 
cate the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ;  it  was  to  keep  himself  in  their  re- 
membrance, and  to  continue  the  object  of  their  admiration.  Few 
can  doubt,  that  a  man  of  Mr  O'Connel's  talents  clearly  knew  the 
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impossibility  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  if  we  say  he  did  not,  we  take 
away  from  him  a  great  part  of  his  acuteness,  learning,  and  talent ;  it 
might  be  that  he  only  affected  it,  in  order  to  frighten  the  British 
Legislature.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  and  to 
keep  himself  in  the  notice  of  his  countrymen ;  he  had  more  than 
any  man  the  power  of  improving  his  countrymen. 
The  Irish  at       ^  one  time,  the  Irish  were  a  very  dissipated,  and  intemperate 
one  time  an    race,  and  this  might  arise  from  almost  all  having  small  stills,  and 
intemperate   manufacturing  whisky  for  themselves,  and  it  was  this  plenty  of  it 
people.         tliat  kept  up  thejr  clissipated  habits. 

So  long  as  the  Irish  were  an  intemperate  people,  they  never  would 
improve,  and  were  always  under  the  power  of  those  who  wished  to 
do  harm.  By  means  of  their  being  intoxicated,  the  priests  possessed 
a  power  over  them  when  intoxicated ;  the  effect  of  intoxication  on 
the  Irish,  is  to  render  them  very  exciteable,  and  even  mad  ;  and  it 
makes  them  ready  to  do  anything  and  everything ;  and  when  they 
have  it  they  must  be  doing  something ;  and  when  they  are  in  that 
state,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  do  much  good,  and  by 
being  an  intemperate  people,  they  kept  the  nation  in  a  constant  state  of 
rioting  and  fighting.  They  fought  both  at  church  and  fair,  on  Sunday 
and  Saturday,  at  burial,  and  at  birth,  and  at  marriage  :  it  was  constant 
drinking  and  fighting ;  but  through  the  influence  of  Father  Matthew, 
they  have  in  general  become  a  sober  people,  and  are  better  dressed, 
and  better  clad  than  they  used  to  be.  At  one  time  in  Dublin,  not  so 
long  ago,  they  might  be  seen  fighting  and  drinking  in  the  day-time 
on  the  quays,  and  these  porters  or  heavers  there,  were  amongst  the 
most  dissipated  in  Ireland,  and  now  not  one  of  them  is  seen  drunk 
or  to  fight. 

At  their  fairs  they  wrere  notorious  for  drinking  and  fighting;  and 
all  have  heard  of  Donnybrook,  not  so  often  now  as  a  dozen  of  years 
ago  ;  it-  was,  before  that  time,  more  famous  and  notorious  for  fight- 
ing than  any  other  fair  in  all  Ireland,  but  now  it  is  scarcely  a  fair 
— at  present  there  is  no  fighting  or  drinking  seen  at  it,  and  this  was 
effected  by  the  temperance  movement  of  Father  Matthew,  who  de- 
serves great  honour  and  benefit  from  the  great  good  he  has  done  to 
Ireland,  and,  by  this  means,  to  Great  Britain. 
E         .         Father  Matthew  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  a  public  subscription, 
cui?ed"bynFa-wn*cn  w^  realize  an  annual  interest  that  will  keep  him,  and  allow 
ther  Matthew  him  to  carry  on  his  temperance  mission,  and  a  sum  or  sums  ought 
in  carrying    to  be  given  him  to  buy  medals,  and  give  them  gratis  to  those  who 
out  his  tern-    cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

scheme3  ^e  nas  done  a  grea*  benefit  to  mankind,  in  being  the  instrument 

in  affecting  such  a  great  alteration  in  the  habits  of  a  people,  and  for 
a  people,  and  he  ought  to  be  remunerated  for  the  great  expense 
which  he  incurred  in  purchasing  medals  and  giving  them  to  those 
who  were  not  able  to  pay  for  them — those  who  were  able  to  buy 
them  did  it.  These  medals  are  of  use  in  keeping  them  in  constant 
remembrance  of  the  pledge  they  have  taken  to  be  temperate ;  it  re- 
minds them  of  Father  Matthew,  whom  all  esteem,  respect,  and  ad- 
mire so  much ;  and  it  brings  to  their  recollection  the  occasion  of 
their  meeting  Father  Matthew,  with  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  kneeling  together  and  receiving  his  blessing,  and 
taking  the  pledge  and  vow  never  to  take  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
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also  the  impressive  and  simple  discourses  delivered  by  him  ;  the  re- 
membrance of  all  these  circumstances  reminds  them  of  it,  and  im- 
presses them  with  the  desire  to  keep  it,  and  the  means  of  doing  this, 
is  the  medal  which  they  received  from  Father  Matthew  ;  and  from 
his  expenses  in  travelling  about,  and  the  expense  incurred  by  giv- 
ing so  many  of  these  away  without  their  being  paid  for,  and  at  his 
own  expense,  and  from  other  expenses  consequent  on  his  prosecut- 
ing his  temperance  mission,  he  has  incurred  a  debt.  Now  we 
think  a  private  subscription  ought  to  be  got  up  to  allow  him  to 
continue,  and  persevere  in  his  great,  and  good  endeavours,  as  it  re- 
quires to  be  kept  and  brought  constantly  to  mind  ;  and  by  being  long 
impressed  on  them  for  a  generation,  it  will  naturally  take  effect  on 
the  next  generation,  who  will  not  know  what  intemperance  is,  and 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  its  snares  or  allurements.  A 
private  subscription  will  keep  up  the  appearance  of  independence, 
and  carrying  on  his  mission  for  the  good  alone,  and  not  from  in- 
terested motives,  or  as  the  hired  servant  of  any  government;  and  it 
will  have  a  better  impression  on  the  people,  while  a  grant  from  the 
government  has  an  appearance  of  being  less  disinterested,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  better  that  he  should  get  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting the  temperance  movement  from  the  Crown,  after  the  great 
good  he  has  done  to  the  nation,  and  especially  from  the  loss  he  has 
sustained  in  his  endeavours  to  benefit  the  nation,  and  as  by  his 
means  the  nation  has  been,  and  is  saved  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

We  doubt  much  if  the  Irish  will  be  swayed  and  influenced  for  Father  Mat- 
good  by  any  other  who  may  succeed  Father  Matthew ;  and  it  would  thew's  power 
be  as  well  if  his  duties  as  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  would  permit  £ot  llkely  t0 
him,  while  he  is  yet  vigorous,  to  carry  on,  and  keep  up  the  g00^  to  an^other6^ 
which  he  has  already  done,  as  it  is  in  danger  of  gradually  falling    any  °  er" 
to  the  ground  to  a  great  extent ;  if  it  could  take,  and  keep  a  hold 
of  the  people  for  a  score  of  years,  it  might  then  be  left  to  itself  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  at  present  it  requires  to  be  constantly  kept  up 
as  a  great  and  a  good  object,  and  beneficial  to  all ;  and  by  the  Irish 
acquiring  new,  and  improved  wants  and  tastes,  and  getting  more  re- 
fined, and  being  more  accustomed  to  small  luxuries  and  comforts  at 
home,  they  will  gradually  lose  the  desire  for  stimulants,  and  will  work, 
and  be  industrious  to  get  these  luxuries,  which  they  do  not  feel  in- 
clined to  want  after  they  have  once  got  used  to  them;  and  by  now  see- 
ing their  children  better  educated,  and  fed,  and  clad,  they  will  not 
spend  their  money  on  drink,  but  will  try  to  save  it ;  and  we  hope  that 
Father  Matthew  will  still  persevere  in  doing  good,  and  in  preserv- 
ing, and  increasing  the  great  good  which  he  has  already  done  :  it  is 
a  cause  which  has  effected  more  for  the  Irish  becoming  a  regenerated 
people  than  anything  else  ;  and  to  Father  Matthew  alone  is  the 
whole,  and  sole  credit  of  it  due. 

On  the  whole,  the  Irish  have  the  advantage  of  having  equal  Equal  rights 
rights  in  all  respects  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Irish 
have  the  benefit  of  being  taxed  to  a  smaller  amount  than  they  are ; 
and  if  they  like  to  improve  their  country,  and  to  make  use  of  the  kingdom  18 
means  which  are  within  their  reach,  and  within  their  power,  they 
have  greater,  and  better  means  of  becoming  wealthy  and  comfortable 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.    The  Roman  Catholics  have 
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no  more  cause  of  complaint  than  the  other  dissenters  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  the  only  cause  of  complaint  over  any 
others,  is  there  being  endowments  given  to  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  if  they  do  away  with  endowments,  the  Roman  Catholics  must 
give  up  theirs,  and  they  will  be  worse  off  than  ever.  But  we  hope 
that  ths  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  being  edu- 
cated together,  will  cause  a  friendship  between  them,  and  will  make 
them  work  well  together,  for  the  general  good  of  the  country,  when 
they  are  grown  up,  and  there  will  not  be  any  heart-burnings,  or 
animosities,  or  want  of  confidence,  or  separation  between  them  on 
account  of  differences  of  religion.  We  believe  that  much  of  it 
arises  from  a  jealous,  illiterate,  ignorant,  and  interested,  and  selfish 
priesthood,  who  suppose  they  will  lose  their  influence  by  their  flocks 
associating  with  Protestants,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  education 
will  also  improve  these,  and  there  will  then  be  no  distrust  between 
Great  capabi-  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Ireland,  by  manufacturing,  may 
manufactur  ^ecome  a  large  shipping  country,  either  in  the  east  coast,  or  from 
ing  and  ship-  the  wes^  and  south,  as  there  she  is  not  delayed  by  adverse  winds, 
ping  country,  and  can  get  her  vessels  quickly  to  sea,  and  she  has  an  advantage 
over  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect,  and  over  the 
Clyde,  as  she  is  nearer  to  America,  and  may  get  an  extensive  trade 
with  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  She  could  bring  the  produce 
of  these  places  to  Ireland,  and  carry  the  Glasgow  goods  in  steamers, 
and  arrive  there  quicker  than  by  sailing  direct ;  it  would  suit  light 
goods,  but  they  might  carry  on  manufactures  with  greater  advantage 
than  at  Glasgow,  as  they  are  so  much  nearer  to  America,  and  can 
get  to  sea  so  easily;  and  if  she  had  the  wealth  and  capital  of 
Glasgow,  in  the  Shannon,  or  Cork,  or  Waterford,  there  is  little 
doubt  she  would  beat  Glasgow.  She  has  great  opportunities  of 
becoming  naval,  from  the  great  opportunity  of  rearing  a  naval 
force  from  her  extensive  fisheries,  if  they  were  improved  and  en- 
couraged by  government,  as  an  assistance  to  the  Irish.  She  might 
have  whale  vessels,  and  she  has  plenty  of  salmon,  and  oysters,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  fish  :  and  she  might  build  fine  vessels,  she  is  con- 
veniently situated  to  get  foreign  timber.  On  the  whole  Ireland  has 
more  advantages  of  being  wealthy  than  Great  Britain. 
Grants  to  Many  are  anxious  that  the  universities  had  grants  from  govern- 

umversities.  ment.  "We  wish  they  had  permanent  endowments,  as  the  country  at 
present  is  not  able  to  give  grants  regularly,  and  differences  of  reli- 
gious opinion  prevent  the  government  from  being  allowed  to  give 
regular  grants.  Unless  the  grants  are  given  regularly  to  pay  pro- 
fessors, a  regular  yearly  sum,  more  than  to  give  grants,  now  and 
then  for  different  purposes,  it  is  only  a  small  benefit ;  but  as  profes- 
sors are  those  from  whom  constant  and  permanent  good,  and  edu- 
cation come,  and  are  dispensed  to  others,  the  first  thing  in  a 
university  is  to  provide  and  encourage  good  teachers,  and  unless 
encouragement  of  a  pecuniary  kind  is  given,  no  one  will  teach,  but 
will  turn  his  attention  to  something  else.  You  may  say  if  he  is  a 
good  professor,  he  will  attract  students,  but  this  is  an  absurdity  ; 
but  there  are  scarce  years  of  students  as  well  as  everything  else,  and 
universities  and  places  for  finishing  education  are  increasing,  and 
no  one  will  take  a  chair,  and  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  that  par- 
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ticular  department  unless  encouraged,  as  he  must  live,  and  have 
something  to  lay  past.  A  professor  ought  to  have  L.500  a-year,  as 
the  price  of  living  at  present  is,  and  it  is  enough  to  keep  him,  but 
not  more  than  enough,  and  he  will  desire  more,  and  will  try  to  in- 
crease it  by  making  his  lectures  useful  and  attractive  to  get  students, 
whose  fees  may  be  reduced  to  encourage  learning.  But  to  prevent 
the  professor  from  living  beyond  his  means,  a  house  proportioned  to 
this  L.500  a-year  ought  to  be  given  to  him  in  a  healthy  situation  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  live  in  it,  he  ought  not  to  get  the  rent  of  it. 

There  has  been  some  complaints  of  Ireland  getting  yearly  grants  of  Yearly  grants 
money  for  her  charitable  institutions,  while  Scotland  gets  almost to  Irelan<i- 
none ;  Ireland  being  a  poorer  portion  of  the  empire,  and  not  being 
in  sueh  an  advanced  and  wealthy  state,  we  must  assist  it  more  than 
the  other  portions,  until  it  is  on  a  level  with  these  j  and  when  it  is,  it 
must  be  treated  as  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Some  portions  of 
the  empire  do  not  require  assistance,  but  as  the  revenues  will  not 
afford  it,  we  must  do  it  to  the  most  necessitous,  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing them  on,  and  requiring  less  afterwards,  as  well  as  preventing  its 
being  required. 

There  are  many  other  countries  in  Europe  which  bear  a  strong  General  con- 
resemblance  to  Ireland,  from  the  natives  being  alike  in  many  re-  jpi°n  °f 
spects,  and  from  their  being  equally  unruly,  and  consequently  fre-  ^ 
quently  misused  and  unfortunate.  We  may  instance  a  country  which 
has  been  similarly  situated  as  Ireland  for  years,  but  it  is  a  country 
which,  at  an  early  period,  was  in  a  high,  and  cultivated,  and  flourish- 
ing state,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and 
this  was  when  the  Moors  had  possession  of  Spain ;  and  they,  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand,  when  Spain  was  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the 
marriage  of  Isabella  with  Ferdinand,  when,  by  means  of  her  gaining 
America,  and  its  vast  wealth  by  the  discovery  of  that  continent  by 
Columbus,  and  it  added  greatly  to  her  wealth  and  power,  and  espe- 
cially to  her  naval  and  commercial  employments — great  sources  of  a 
nation's  wealth ;  but  America,  this  great  source  of  wealth,  especially 
of  the  precious  metals,  was  a  great  cause  of  her  being  in  a  more  back- 
ward state  than  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  as  she  forgot  and 
neglected  to  cultivate  the  great  resources  which  she  had  within  her- 
self, and  which  were  of  a  more  useful  and  permanent  nature,  and 
which  were  necessary  to  be  cultivated  to  make  them  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  in  the  march  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  protecting  her  from  the  other  powers,  by  not  using 
and  having  in  readiness  her  resources  at  home,  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  herself  there,  and  by  so  doing,  keeping  up  her 
internal  strength  on  an  equal,  if  not  more  equal  footing,  if  she  had 
wished  it,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  she  might  have  done,  by  im- 
proving Spain,  and  managing  and  drawing  the  great  resources  of  her 
colonies.  But  for  her  colonies  she  forgot  Spain,  and  its  internal  re- 
sources, the  development  of  which  is  the  first  duty  and  safeguard 
of  a  nation ;  and  she  did  not  even  manage  her  colonies  well,  as  the 
wealth  she  derived  was  that  of  the  precious  metals  alone  ;  and  it  was 
the  improvement  of  that,  and  the  means  of  getting  it,  which  she 
strove  to  cultivate  ;  but  being  easily  obtained,  she  did  not  develop, 
and  execute,  and  stimulate  her  energies  in  obtaining  it,  and  which, 
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by  being  constantly  developed,  would  have  made  her  always  ready 
to  look  after,  and  improve  her  other  resources  ;  but  depending  on 
this  wealth,  she  did  not  cultivate  that  which  was  more  useful,  and 
likely  to  be  lasting.  Spain  is  a  country  which  has  been  famous  for 
its  mineral  wealth  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  is  so  at  the 
present  day  ;  she  has  in  her  bosom  all  or  most  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  she  is  a  country  which  is  famous  for  her  wines,  and  for  growing 
grain,  and  for  oil,  and  for  all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  she  has  a  variety  of 
climate ;  her  hills  give  and  afford  a  temperate  climate,  and  her 
southern  provinces  approach  to  the  tropical,  but  are  less  scorching, 
and  are  tempered  by  their  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  she  can  grow 
every  thing,  and  can  supply  herself  with  everything,  and  that  at  pre- 
sent, in  sufficient  quantity,  for  the  wants  of  her  inhabitants,  and  she 
has  a  large,  and  very  favourably  situated  extent  of  sea-coast,  by  which 
she  can  easily  communicate  with  almost  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  by 
which  she  can  keep  up  a  powerful  naval  force,  without  force  or  arti- 
ficial means,  as  the  extent  of  her  coast  gives  rise  to  her  having  sailors 
for  her  own  wants ;  and  if  she  had  retained  any  of  her  colonies,  she 
would  have  been  still  better  able  to  support,  and  keep  up,  and  exer- 
cise, and  maintain  a  naval  force  ;  but  she  has  let  these  slip  through 
her  hands  ;  but  as  she  yet  is,  she  might  be  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
might  have  as  great  an  influence  in  the  counsels,  common  to  many  of 
the  other  European  powers,  in  regulating,  so  far  as  they  can,  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  as  their  single  and  selfish  interests  will  allow  of 
their  doing ;  for  as  soon  as  any  thing  suits  a  single  power  contrary 
to  the  general  interests,  then  that  power  deviates  from,  and  breaks 
through  the  general  rule,  to  suit  its  own  end  ;  and  the  more  power- 
ful and  less  able  of  being  checked,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  do  it, 
and  the  less  likely  are  the  others  to  oppose  it.  So  it  seems  some- 
thing like  a  hoax  to  try  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  by  words 
and  speeches.  Spain  may  be  greatly  and  powerfully  improved  ;  she 
has  a  brave  and  high-spirited  population,  but  not  a  steady  or  firm 
one,  but  one  which  ought  to  have  been  so,  and  to  have  learnt  union 
of  feeling,  and  interest,  and  wisdom,  from  experience  and  misfortune; 
for  she  has  felt  nothing  else  since  the  French  Eevolution,  and  during 
a  great  part  of  it,  she  seems  to  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of 
change  for  the  worse,  and  of  warfare  ;  and  when  she  was  at  rest,  it 
was  no  rest  or  benefit  to  her,  but  it  was  misrule  without  any  endea- 
vour to  improve  her  ;  and  she  has  been  like  Ireland  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  the  similarity  of  her  inhabitants  in  their  thoughtless- 
ness and  carelessness. 
Spajn.         It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  Irish  originally  came  from  the 

 _  East,  but  we  know  that  numbers  of  Spaniards  in  the  time  of  Queen 

Elizabeth,  who  came  over  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  were  driven 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  her  inhabitants  have  the  Spa- 
nish feature  and  characteristics  ;  but  of  course  we  cannot  say  from 
this,  although  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
are  all  of  Spanish  origin.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Ireland 
was  first  peopled  from  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  in  course  of 
time  have  been  mixed  up  with  different  races  of  men  during  this 
long  period  ;  and  if  we  follow  the  history  of  the  island  from  the 
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time  of  the  Romans,  we  will  see  what  variety  of  different  people 
have  come  to  the  island  from  all  nations  of  Europe,  from  the  Nor- 
wegians, or  Norsemen,  to  the  Spaniards. 

Both  have  been  greatly  injured  by  a  bigoted,  and  tyrannical,  and 
superstitious  priesthood.  So  far  both  have  a  great  resemblance. 
The  repressing  lately  in  Spain  the  great  power  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  suppression  of  nunneries,  are  measures  highly  useful,  al- 
though it  was  done  by  chance,  and  more  for  greed  than  any  thing 
else,  although  they  had  the  excuse  of  the  great  opposition  they  got 
from  them  by  their  assisting  Don  Carlos  so  much  in  the  civil  war 
in  Spain. 

Both  countries  are  highly  improvable.   Spain  is  a  country  which  Spain  a 
may  be  said  to  be  independent  of  all  others  in  every  respect.    She  provabl 
is  a  country  which  can  grow  large  quantities  of  grain,  and  fruits  of countl^ 
all  kinds  ;  and  she  can,  and  does  rear  large  and  immense  flocks  of 
sheep,  which  she  can  use  for  food ;  but  from  the  nature  of  their 
climate,  they  do  not  use  and  do  not  require  so  much  animal  food, 
and  live  principally  on  the  fruits  of  the  soil. 

Their  sheep  are  famous  for  their  wool,  and  which  excels  all  others. 
They  are  now  bred  in  all  climates  which  are  not  moist,  as  this  alters 
the  wool  to  a  coarser  kind,  as  it  is  one  of  the  wise  provisions  of  na- 
ture for  these  animals,  as  well  as  others,  to  have  their  wool  or  cover- 
ing assimilated  to  the  climate  where  they  may  be.  In  the  very  hot 
countries  the  wool  becomes  hair,  as  nature  does  not  require  so  hot 
a  covering ;  and  in  cold  regions  the  light  and  fine  and  downy  wool 
becomes  thick  and  strong.  These  sheep  become  and  are  sources  of 
great  wealth  to  the  possessors  of  them,  and  to  the  country  where 
they  are ;  and  they  are  numerous,  and  occupy  extensive  tracts  of 
the  highlands.  There  is  an  old  law,  and  like  many  old  laws  and 
customs  by  being  kept  up,  it  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience : 
there  are  laws  peculiar  to  these  sheep  by  which  they  have  the  right 
to  pass  through  and  feed  on  lands  which  do  not  belong  to  them, 
when  they  are  going  to  their  pasture-ground.  Such  a  law  is  highly 
injurious,  and  puts  a  stop  to  improvement.  It  is  much  complained 
of.  All  such  old  and  unfair  and  abusive  laws  such  as  this,  ought 
to  be  done  away  with.  They  might  be  suitable  enough  with  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  time  they  were  made,  but  are  not  so 
now. 

They  have  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  in  great  abundance,  and 
have  famous  mines  of  mercury  and  silver.  They  can  grow  any 
thing  and  every  thing  with  their  climate,  and  they  have  a  brave 
and  high-spirited  nation  and  people  ;  but  many,  from  the  long  state 
of  disturbance,  and  constant  state  of  warfare  for  fifty  years,  have 
become  so  unsettled,  fighting,  predatory,  and  restless  in  their  habits 
and  in  their  nature,  and  have  lost  all  habits  of  steadiness  and  hard- 
working industry,  that,  until  their  children  are  educated  and  em- 
ployed, and  until  there  is  peace  and  quiet  in  the  land,  they  will  not 
improve  and  be  able  totake  advantage  of  the  great  capabilities,  and 
sources  of  wealth  of  their  country.  She  might  be  a  great  manu- 
facturing country ;  and  if  she  manufactured  for  no  one  else  but 
herself,  it  would  employ  and  improve  her  people,  and  enrich  them 
and  give  them  habits  of  industry,  if  it  were  nothing  else  than  the 
preparing  and  manufacturing  of  her  own  wool  into  cloth,  and  the 
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many  and  various  light  and  heavy  fabrics  and  articles  of  dress 
which  are  required,  and  into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  manufac- 
tured. It  could  enter  into  a  part  of  a  fabric,  or  the  fabric  could  be 
made  wholly  of  it ;  and  from  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  wool, 
it  could  be  made  into  all  articles  of  dress  suitable  for  a  warm  cli- 
mate, as  they  may  be  made  any  thinness  and  any  lightness,  and 
can  be  dyed  any  colour,  and  with  any  fineness  of  tint  and  shade, 
and  by  having  beautiful,  chaste,  and  elegant  designs  and  patterns 
on  them  of  all  descriptions,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  suitable  to  all, 
and  for  all  purposes  and  tastes.  It  might  be  made  to  look  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  silk ;  and  from  the  first  rearing  of  the  sheep,  to 
the  last  and  finest  finish  of  the  cloth,  to  its  being  an  article  of  dress 
ready  to  be  put  on,  it  would  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  vast  numbers, 
and  would  give  employment  to  multitudes.  She  could  have  many, 
and  various  other  manufactures  ;  and  she  could  rear  the  silk-worm, 
and  this  would  be  a  light,  and  useful  occupation,  and  one  suitable 
to  the  climate.  The  rearing  of  these,  and  the  preparing  of  the  silk, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  it,  would  enrich  many,  and  would  employ 
numbers  usefully  and  beneficially.  She  is  famous  for  her  wines 
and  for  her  fruits,  which,  by  scientific  modes  of  preparation  and 
cultivation,  she  could  improve  and  increase  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality,  which  would  increase  the  sale,  as  well  as  give  more  em- 
ployment, and  bring  in  more  wealth. 

Her  Government  has  large  and  various  sources  of  permanent 
revenue  at  their  command,  and  if  properly  and  carefully  improved 
and  managed,  and  looked  after  in  its  various  departments,  it  w  ould 
allow  of  a  good,  and  wise,  and  powerful  government  doing  much 
good,  and  shewing  a  good  example  to  all,  in  all  objects  of  useful- 
ness and  improvement.  It  could  set  an  example  of  starting  manu- 
factures as  a  pattern  and  model  to  all,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all ; 
and  by  being  situated  throughout  the  kingdom  in  places  most  suit- 
able, and  most  convenient  for  their  being  carried  on,  and  where 
they  would  be  most  beneficial,  they  might  greatly  stimulate  others 
to  follow  their  good  example,  and  they  would  benefit  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  if  they  lost  by  it,  yet  if  it  set  an  example,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  with  benefit,  it  would  fully  answer  the  purpose,  and 
would  more  than  enrich  the  nation  or  Government  from  any  loss, 
and  it  would  enrich  and  give  employment  to  the  nation ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  people  have  fairly  set  agoing  manufactures  of  any 
kind,  or  works  of  any  kind  for  themselves,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  go- 
vernments not  to  monopolize  the  trade  to  themselves ;  but  if  they 
will  continue  to  manufacture,  it  is  their  duty,  as  a  wise  and  parental 
government,  and  if  they  wish  to  improve  and  benefit  themselves 
and  subjects  by  manufactures  and  trade  generally,  that  they  allow 
their  subjects  as  well  as  themselves  an  equal,  and  the  same  right, 
and  advantages  in  trading  and  manufacturing.  No  government 
ought  to  monopolize  any  branch  of  trade.  It  may  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  its  subjects,  but  it  ought  not  to  undersell,  or  out- 
bid its  subjects  in  the  market.  If  it  cannot  go  on  without  doing 
this,  it  ought  to  leave  the  trade,  and  give  its  subjects  the  whole 
chance.  A  government  may  reasonably,  and  fairly  manufacture, 
and  prepare  all  articles  for  its  own  use,  if  it  can  do  it  cheaper  than 
it  can  buy  them,  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  as  it 
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saves  money  by  requiring  less  taxation.    But  if  it  cannot  make  an 

article  cheaper,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  give  the  country 

the  benefit  of  making  it,  especially  if  trade  is  not  plentiful,  and 

where  it  is  most  required.    Spain  has  great  advantages  from  her 

situation,  of  manufacturing  and  trading  with  the  many  eastern 

nations,  and  with  Africa,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  in  Africa,  Algiers  and 

France  has  great  advantages  over  her  from  having  a  permanent  the  French. 

settlement  in  Algiers,  which  might  be  a  depot.    This  colony  is  not   

so  useful  to  France  as  it  might  be  to  Great  Britain,  as  she  requires 
a  country  like  Algiers  near  at  hand  to  grow  supplies  of  corn,  wines, 
and  fruits  ;  our  other  possessions  are  too  distant.  At  one  time  we 
had  a  settlement  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  and  it  would  be  highly  use- 
ful, for  the  reason  above  stated,  to  have  it  again,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic.  Algiers  has  been  of  no  use  as  yet  to  France, 
but  has  been  a  source  of  great  expense.  It  is,  however,  of  use  in 
keeping  up  the  attention  and  amusing  the  French,  who  constantly 
require  some  object  of  attraction  to  keep  them  employed,  and  fronip  ^ 
doing  harm,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  Paris,  and  it  is  Paris  that  has  fortresses  and 
been  the  cause  of  all  disturbances  in  France,  and  Paris  may  be  their  advan- 
said  to  be  France,  as  it  directs  and  is  an  example  to  the  rest  of  tages. 
France  ;  but  we  doubt  much  if  she  will  be  able  to  mislead  and  go- 
vern France  for  the  future  for  evil,  as  she  is  now  mastered,  and 
likely  to  be  kept  under  control  by  her  chain  of  fortresses,  a  more 
powerful  means  than  anything  else  of  checking  her,  and  even  of 
preventing  her  being  taken  possession  of  by  an  enemy,  as  a  number 
of  different  powerful  fortresses  are  better  than  one  large  one  if  the 
troops  are  faithful,  as  so  long  as  one  remains  uncaptured,  a  foe  is 
never  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  place,  and  it  takes  a  longer 
time  to  take  a  number  than  one,  and  this  causes  delay  and  time  to 
get  assistance.  And  when  there  are  more  than  one,  when  one  is 
taken,  they  are  places  for  the  besieged  to  retreat  to,  and  not  to  be 
captured,  and  their  services  are  not  lost,  as  if  they  were  captured. 
If  there  were  a  scarcity  of  soldiers,  their  loss  would  be  much  felt, 
and  Paris  might  be  taken  and  kept  possession  of  by  any  one.  By 
there  being  so  many  and  separate,  it  is  along  and  tedious  business 
to  take  them,  and  besides  they  require  fewer  men  to  keep  and  defend 
them  than  a  single  fortress  like  Paris,  and  by  being  many  and  near 
one  another,  the  soldiers  of  the  one  are  prevented  from  turning  trai- 
tors by  the  others,  and  are  not  likely  to  communicate  their  treason 
by  their  being  separated. 

The  climate  of  Algiers,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in  many  Advantage  to 
respects  to  that  of  the  south  of  France,  the  French,  if  they  were  France, 
a  colonizing  people,  would  easily,  and  readily  fit  themselves  to  the 
climate,  and  by  being  so  near  France,  they  could  assist  France, 
or  be  a  refuge  to  the  French  in  time  of  need,  and  it  may  also  be  a 
place  for  her  extra  population.  But  as  a  source  of  wealth  we  do 
not  suppose  France  has  any  use  for  it,  as  she  can  easily  grow  all 
the  productions  of  Algiers  in  her  own  climate.  No  doubt,  if  she 
requires  a  superabundance,  it  is  conveniently  situated  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  until  she  gets  the  power  over  the  natives,  it  will  only  be 
a  loss  to  her  ;  her  people  are  not  of  that  firmness  to  keep  possession 
and  retain  it,  as  they  soon  tire  of  it  if  it  is  difficult  and  constantly 
to  be  defended.    The  only  way  is  not  to  try  to  defend  too  much, 
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but  to  defend  well  that  which  you  have,  and  gradually  drive  back, 
bit  by  bit,  the  natives,  and  keep  firm  possession  of  that  which  you 
have  gained,  and  by  treating  the  inhabitants  well  and  justly,  and 
with  impartiality,  and  forming  alliance  with  some,  and  using  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  mix  with  your  own  soldiers,  and  using 
them  in  the  particular  mode  of  fighting  of  the  country,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  powerful  nation  will  cause  the  submission  of  a  barbarous 
nation  or  tribes.  Keep  a  faithful  and  allied  tribe  between  you  and 
your  colony,  and  treat  them  well,  and  when  they  become  traitors, 
if  you  have  always  used  them  fairly,  punish  them  well,  and  then 
use  them  well,  and  with  strict  honour  and  justice,  and  you  will 
keep  them  in  obedience. 
Regencies.  Regencies  are,  and  require  to  be,  different  in  their  construction 
in  different  countries,  according  to  the  advanced  state  of  their  insti- 
tutions and  government,  and  according  as  they  are  despotic  and  ar- 
bitrary, or  liberal,  that  is,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  give  law  to 
the  country. 

In  Great  Britain  a  single  person  is  sufficient  for  a  regency,  as  a 
king  in  Great  Britain  has  no  great  part  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  but  is  the  head,  who,  as  it  were,  directs  and  appoints  the 
government,  or  administration  which  the  people  point  out  to  him, 
and  also  certifies  the  laws  or  measures  carried  out  at  the  desire  of 
the  people ;  therefore  a  regency  in  Great  Britain  requires  only  a 
single  person,  advised  and  assisted  in  the  way  that  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  is  advised  and  assisted.  He  requires  no  particular  council 
peculiar  to  a  regency. 

In  France  the  government  is  not  so  liberal  as  in  this  country,  but 
it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  bordering  on  it,  and  the  king  may 
scarcely  now  be  said  to  have  the  sole  appointment  at  will  of  an  ad- 
ministration, but  under  the  present  reign  a  regency- council  might 
be  appointed  ;  but  where  the  council  does  not  agree,  it  is  hurtful  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  government  being  in  a  certain 
measure  appointed  by  the  people,  the  regency  and  government 
ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  state  as  if  a  king  ruled. 

In  despotic  countries  great  risk  and  harm  are  likely  to  arise  from 
entrusting  the  whole  power  to  a  single  regent,  as  he  may,  and  is 
most  likely  to  use  it  for  his  own  advantage,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
the  time  allotted  to  prosper  himself  and  his  friends,  although  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  he  rules  and  governs,  and  he  may  do  great 
injury  to  the  nation  from  his  misrule,  from  which  it  may  take  a 
long  time  to  recover.  A  regent  or  president,  it  may  be,  with  a 
council  to  advise  and  direct  him  in  such  a  case,  is  the  best  means  of 
preventing  such  misrule  and  ill  consequences  from  happening. 
France  and  a  The  king  of  the  French,  to  prevent  disturbances  in  France  after 
Regency,  his  death,  with  regard  to  a  contested  succession  and  the  peace  of 
Europe,  ought  to  appoint  a  regency  during  his  lifetime,  and  ought 
to  resign  and  be  one  of  the  regency.  By  doing  this  the  people  are 
accustomed  to  the  regency,  and  the  new  state  of  things  while  he  is 
alive,  and  are  not  so  likely  to  disturb  it,  from  being  accustomed  to 
it,  at  his  death,  (and  he  would  gradually  give  up  his  place  in  the 
regency,  or  openly  transact  or  direct  public  business ;  but  being 
alive,  and  all  knowing  it,  they  would  not  think  about  another  suc- 
cession ;)  and  as  it  is  a  respect  for  the  present  sovereign  that  keeps 


them  quiet,  and  they  would,  when  he  dies,  and  when  there  was  a 
change,  likely  alter  the  succession  to  the  old  family,  as  they  had  not 
the  affection  for  his  grandson  that  they  had  for  him,  but  out  of 
respect  for  him  they  would  permit  his  grandson  to  reign  in  his  life- 
time, and  at  his  death  ;  being  accustomed  to  his  reigning,  they  would 
feel  no  inclination,  or  think  about  altering  or  changing  the  branch 
of  succession. 

A  nation  may  have  within  itself  the  elements  of  discord  and  France, 
desire  of  change,  but  these  are  prevented  from  breaking  out  by  the  *J jjj3°JUTKW* 
virtues,  power,  authority,  fear,  or  talents  of  one ;  but  if  this  one  were  br^tain  &.Cd 

to  die,  or  leave,  or  resign  his  supremacy,  from  whatever  cause,  and   L_ 

by  which  he  prevented  the  elements  of  discord  from  breaking  out,  Succession  to 
and  by  which  he  kept  order,  and  quiet,  and  prosperity,  yet  being  make  it 
gone  and  not  being  present  to  guide,  and  to  quiet  these  discordant stable* 
elements,  another,  although  his  son,  from  a  want  of  power,  or  from 
a  want  of  the  people's  respect  towards  him,  is  not  able  to  keep  these 
turbulent  elements,  and  discordant  spirits  at  rest ;  but  it  may  be, 
if  he  were  seated  in  power  on  a  throne,  before  the  departure  or 
death  of  his  father,  that  the  people,  either  from  respect  for  his  fa- 
ther, or  from  fear  of  his  father's  superior  talents,  power,  influence, 
or  authority,  would  get  and  be  accustomed  to  the  power  of  the  son, 
or  the  son  would,  from  the  experience  and  lessons  derived  from  his 
father,  be  able  to  govern  and  to  command  respect  or  fear  after  the 
death  or  departure  of  the  father  :  he  having  been  as  it  were  pre- 
viously out  of  sight,  yet  in  their  presence,  they  would  grant  more 
willingly  to  the  son  the  virtues,  or  power,  or  authority  of  the  father, 
and  would  consider  it  from  custom,  and  from  habit  a  power  which 
belonged  solely  to  himself,  and  which  did  not  arise  from,  or  belong 
to  another.    It  is  for  this  reason,  that  where  a  people  are  discon- 
tented, and  likely  to  break  out  into  disorder  after  a  king,  or  ruler's 
death,  who  has  kept  them  quiet  from  respect  or  fear  of  himself,  he 
ought  to  strengthen  and  firm  his  successor,  by  resigning  his  autho- 
rity to  him  while  he  is  yet  able  to  guide,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of 
his  respect,  power,  talents,  authority,  or  fear  ;  and  more  especially 
is  it  necessary  where  the  heir  is  a  minor,  and  where  a  regent  re- 
quires to  be  appointed.    In  the  case  of  the  king  of  France,  we  see 
the  consequences  that  have  arisen  to  Europe  (and  which  no  one  can 
even  guess  how  it  is  to  end)  by  allowing,  and  not  preventing  when 
it  could  have  been  done,  the  power  of  altering  the  constitution,  and 
giving  to  the  people  and  to  the  mob  the  power  of  electing  and  de- 
throning a  king  or  governor,  and  of  appointing  and  changing  the  The  wealthy 
government,  and  the  constitution  of  a  country  whenever  they  takean<l  upper 
such  a  whim  or  fancy  into  their  heads.    No  country  can  ever  g0^"]^"0} SUi>* 
on  well  in  this  way.    We  fear  that  those  who  were  able  to  prevent  Selves8 
this,  and  who  alone  were  to  lose  by  it,  have  heedlessly,  wilfully, 
and  from  private  pique,  and  from  motives  of  selfish,  and  present 
gain,  and  subserviency,  but  to  their  future  loss,  have  assisted  greatly 
to  bring  about,  and  give  this  power  to  the  mob,  the  rabble,  and  the 
illiterate,  uninformed,  and  ignorant  educated,  and  those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  their  actions  good  or  bad,  but  have  much  to  gain; 
but  we  fear  a  disrespect  and  want  of  affection,  and  a  distrust  of  the 
upper  ranks,  the  monarchy,  and  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  have  arisen 
from  open  corruption,  venality,  and  immorality  in  administering 
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for  the  public  good  in  many  ways ;  those  who  by  education,  and 
wealth,  and  rank,  who  ought  to  have  set,  and  shewn  a  better  example, 
have  set  anything  but  a  good  example  to  an  ignorant,  illiterate,  and 
hungry  rabble,  to  be  followed  and  improved  on  ;  and  if  the  upper 
ranks,  the  wealthy,  and  those  in  power,  and  those  who  are  educated 
do  not,  and  who  have  not,  set  an  example  of  morality,  justice,  and 
uprightness,  and  without  a  regard  for  their  own  future,  and  the 
general  good,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  mob,  the  poor  and 
wretched,  and  without  education,  principle,  or  an  idea  of  right  and 
wrong ;  universal  suffragists,  and  who  are  the  great  bulk  and  ma- 
jority of  the  nation,  will  forget  the  example  that  has  been  set  them, 
and  the  injury  that  has  been  done  to  them ;  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  be  respecters  of  the  property  or  rights  of  the  wealthy,  and 
the  upper  ranks,  or  subservient  legislators,  rulers,  and  members  of 
Parliament,  who  have  shewn  them  so  bad  an  example.  We  fear 
that  those  who  could  have  prevented  the  mob  and  rabble  from  be- 
coming the  rulers,  legislators,  and  administrators  of  right  and 
justice  to  the  nation,  viz.,  the  wealthy  and  educated,  have  given  way 
to  the  hurtful  desires,  and  pernicious  wishes  of  the  populace,  to  get 
power  or  place  in  a  ministry,  or  to  get  a  seat,  or  to  keep  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  or  to  gain,  or  to  preserve  popularity,  although  at  the 
expense,  and  to  the  great  danger,  andfdepreciation  of  property  of  all 
kinds,  of  right,  justice,  and  the  country,  and  their  own  future 
benefit.  Yes,  the  evil  day  might  have  been  long  kept  off,  but  uni- 
versal suffrage  is,  and  will  be,  we  fear  the  ruin  of  Britain's  great- 
ness, power,  and  prosperity,  as  it  will  put  in  the  hands  of  a  mass  of 
System  of  uneducated,  and  ignorant  educated,  who  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
education  has  something  to  gain,  the  power  of  legislating,  and  directing  the  govern- 
been  the  cause  ment  of  Great  Britain  through  the  members  of  Parliament,  or  the 
y"  convention  whom  they  elect,  and  who,  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
will  vote  as  their  electors  wish  them.  All  know  whether  the  illiterate, 
and  the  ignorant  educated,  and  the  uneducated  electors,  or  the 
wealthy,  and  the  truly  educated  electors,  will  have  a  majority.  We 
have  experience  as  it  is  already,  daily  and  hourly,  of  members  giv- 
ing up  their  own  true  opinions,  for  those  of  the  electors  who  choose 
them  ;  and  this  has  already  been  done,  over  and  over  again,  yearly, 
One  step  from  an^  daily  giving  way  to  the  populace ;  granting  them  what  they  want 
universal  bit  by  bit,  thinking  they  can  ward  off  the  danger,  until  they  get  all, 
sufferage  to  and  from  universal  suffrage  there  is  but  one  step  to  the  altering  the 
revolution.  sovereign  power,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  wheeling 
about,  and  changing,  and  forming  all  kinds  of  governments.  Until 
the  upper  ranks  and  the  wealthy  set  an  example, and  assist  to  support, 
and  protect  their  own  interests,  without  injury  to  the  interests  of 
others,  and  the  general  good  of  the  country,  they  must  blame  them- 
selves, and  themselves  alone,  for  any  loss  they  may  sustain  in  sup- 
porting, and  advocating  what  is  right,  in  opposition  to  the  desires  of 
the  multitude.  We  would  have  them  to  act  with  moderation,  and  yield 
a  little  where  it  is  necessary,  and  where  injury  will  not  follow,  and 
by  doing  so  in  time  they  may  preserve  much,  but  by  opposing 
every  thing,  right  or  wrong,  which  the  multitude  desire,  they  only 
allow,  and  cause,  and  make  the  multitude  to  canvass,  and  to  enquire 
more  closely  into  things,  and  their  own  power  of  carrying  these 
measures ;  and  by  yielding  them  only  when  compelled,  and  grudg- 
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ingly,  they  only  shew  the  multitude  the  more  your  weakness  and 
their  power,  and  when  a  small  part  would  have  pleased  them,  no* 
thing  will  please  them  now  but  the  whole,  and  everything. 

Some  prime  ministers,  and  those  in  power,  are  often  blamed  by  Prime  minis* 
their  followers,  and  others,  for  giving  way  to  the  popular  desires,  and  *ers  °lanied 
the  majority,  and  to  measures  which  they  have  long  opposed;  ancj  g^^kf  tTam 
it  is  said,  on  this  account,  they  have  no  steady  principles,  and  that  principle, 
they  are  only  guided  in  their  principles  by  objects  as  they  occur 
from  day  to  day ;  it  is  true  so  far,  but  it  is  because  the  multitude 
have  the  greatest  power,  and  it  is  necessary  for  a  wise  minister  to 
suit  his  principles  so  far  as  to  make  them  agree  with  the  fickle,  and 
changeable,  and  hurtful  desires  of  the  multitude,  so  as  to  let  them 
do  as  little  harm,  danger,  and  injury  as  it  is  possible.  If  he  did 
otherwise,  and  adhered  to  his  own  steady  principles,  the  multitude 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  but  by  acting,  and  suiting  his 
principles  to  the  desires  of  the  multitude,  and  the  great  change  of 
principle  that  has  taken  place  in  the  institutions  aud  principles  which 
have  arisen  in  the  country  during  the  last  twenty  years,  he  gets  some 
good  done,  and  prevents  much  evil ;  and  it  is  also  necessary,  from 
the  changes  in  laws,  customs,  and  in  governing,  which  are  daily  and 
hourly  changing,  to  try  to  better  ourselves,  and  to  compete  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  we  must  daily  alter,  and  change  our  measures  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  these.  We  see  in  the  revolutionary 
spirit  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  minister  or  king,  of  the  oldest  and 
most  absolute  monarchies,  to  opppose  the  reforming  spirit,  and  de- 
sire for  change,  in  the  people,  but  we  see  they  are  compelled  to 
give  way  to  their  desires,  to  save  a  remnant ;  if  they  did  not  do  so, 
they  would  lose  all.  It  only  shews  that  it  would  only  be  weakness 
on  the  part  of  a  minister,  in  opposing  a  measure  which  he  has  long 
opposed,  and  successfully,  when  he  at  last  sees  that  the  multitude 
have  fairly  the  power  of  carrying  it,  do  what  he  will,  and  also  when 
those  who  have  greatest  interest  in  supporting  him,  and  who  used  to 
do  so,  now  side  with  those  whom  they  formerly  opposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  corn-laws,  &c.  It  is  better  to  give  in  with  a  good  grace, 
with  the  chance  of  being  able  to  carry,  and  preserve  other  mea- 
sures of  importance  in  which  he  might  be  dangerously,  and  success*- 
fully  opposed,  if  he  had  not  yielded  with  a  good  grace  to  what  he 
could  not  prevent  from  taking  place  ;  and  it  is  not  only  from  every 
thing  being  changed,  but  is  from  the  wealthy,  ambitious,  and  those 
fond  of  place  and  popularity,  supporting  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
the  multitude  to  obtain  their  own  desires,  although  they  know  it  will 
injure  the  country,  or  at  least  be  a  step  towards  doing  it.  We  are  Education  is 
at  present  in  Great  Britain  ripe  for  the  operation  of  revolutionary  of  an  ignorant 
principles  in  every  respect,  by  the  people  being  educated.  It  is  kind, 
not  an  education  which  has  a  sure,  and  firm  basis  ;  we  may  call  it, 
or  style  it,  as  being  illiterately  or  ignorantly  educated,  such  as  being 
able  to  read  a  certain  chapter,  or  sing  a  certain  verse,  and  to  know 
and  repeat  the  verse  from  memory,  but  without  being  able  to  under- 
stand its  meaning,  and  to  sing  the  tune,  but  without  having  a  know- 
ledge of  music, — in  fact,  an  education  which  frequently  occurs  at 
girls'  boarding-schools,  where  they  are  at  a  very  early  age  set  to 
learn,  and  get  up  by  heart,  a  great  variety  of  different  branches  of 
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education  without  understanding  them ;  and  this  is  done  at  too  early 
an  age,  and  in  too  great  numbers,  and  in  too  short  a  time  to  allow 
of  their  getting  any  of  them  correctly,  and  it  would  almost  be  im- 
possible, even  if  they  were  of  more  mature  years,  and  with  more 
time  to  get  them  up  accurately, — in  fact,  they  are  women  when  they 
are  children.  It  is  this  cramming  of  a  great  variety  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  that  is  doing  great  harm  ;  it  is  like  forcing  a  plant  of  a  cold 
country,  which  requires  time  for  its  growth,  but  being  forced  up, 
and  made  to  shoot  quickly,  and  unnaturally,  it  has  no  strength,  al- 
though it  may  look  strong,  and  a  slight  blast  soon  destroys  it.  It 
is  because  the  people  do  not  understand  what  they  have  learned,  and 
fancying  they  know  things  which  they  really  do  not  know,  that  they 
suppose  themselves  educated,  and  adhering  to  their  own  opinions, 
and  thinking  for  themselves,  instead  of  allowing  others,  and  those 
who  are  really  able  to  think  for  them,  and  advise  them  rightly,  and 
impartially. 

Country  ripe  They  are  ripe  for  revolutionary  principles  by  their  near  approach, 
for  revolu-  and  the  power  they  have  through  their  time-serving,  and  subservient 
tion.  members  of  Parliament,  of  gaining  universal  suffrage,  and  by  it 

any  kind  of  government  they  wish.    They  are  ripe  for  revolution, 
from  the  country  being  highly  taxed,  and  burdened  in  every  shape, 
it  is  almost  possible  for  any  country  to  be  burdened. 
Causes  of  re-      They  are  ripe  for  revolutionary  principles  from  the  want  of  labour, 
volution.       and  the  lowness  of  wages,  and  the  expense  of  living,  and  from  great 
competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  from  an  over-crowded 
population.    It  is  these  five  last  causes  that  are  the  great  and  per- 
petual stimulants,  propellers,  and  constant  incentives  to  revolution  in 
Great  Britain.    It  is  these  five  causes  of  revolution  that  will  lead  to 
universal  suffrage,  and  to  our  colonies  becoming  parts  or  portions 
governing  themselves,  and  independent  of  Great  Britain.    India,  in 
the  East,  will  be  amongst  the  first  to  separate  herself  through  the 
misrule  of  the  universal-suffragists  ;  and  with  this  loss  Britain  will 
lose  her  best  market.    But  that  country  is  not  ripe  for  the  change  ; 
but  they  will  never  think  of  that  under  misrule. 
Eevolution  in     Every  country  in  Europe  has  been  progressing  towards  revolu- 
Europe.         tionary  principles  by  means  of  education,  not  in  a  natural  and  calm 
state,  but  education  that  has  been  pushed,  and  hurried,  and  got  over, 
without  having  instilled  real  fundamental  principles,  and  truths.  This 
hasty  education,  and  cramming  to  give  a  knowledge  of  everything 
in  a  short  space,  and  before  it  can  be  properly  understood,  has 
hastened  the  revolutions  in  the  various  kingdoms  of  Europe.  (We 
have  long  perceived  it  in  the  system  of  Prussia — a  species  of  univer- 
sal mushroom  education,  with  an  absolute  government,  without  the 
people  having  any  power,  could  and  cannot  go  on  long  in  such  a 
way.)    But  it  might  have  been  delayed  and  prevented  for  many 
Cause  of  the  years  to  come,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fraternization  of  the  national 
thrKinOWoff  fuar(*  °f  ^wis  w*tn  tne  regular  army.    It  was  this  that  settled  the 
France.         tate  °f  tne  monarchial  government  of  France,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
warning  at  least  in  Paris,  which  it  seems  is  still  France,  for  those 
in  power,  and  who  wish  to  preserve  it,  to  suppress  the  shopkeeper 
military,  the  national  guard ;  and  with  the  forts,  and  a  strong  mili- 
tary force,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  those  who  have  the  supreme 
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power  may  keep  Paris  still  France,  but  without  the  power  of  over- 
turning them ;  as  the  regular  military  will  fight  against  a  mob,  when 
they  will  not  against  a  species  of  military  whom  they  sympathise 
with,  and  consider  as  brethren.    No  doubt,  the  forbidding  of  a  re- 
form meeting  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  harm  that  was  expected  to  result  from  this  would  not  have 
happened,  if  the  government  had  at  the  time,  and  for  some  time  after, 
been  able  to  amuse  the  Parisians — as  for  instance,  letting  Abd-el- 
Kader  escape,  and  having  some  reviews,  and  popular  amusements  at  ^  ^ 
the  opera,  &c.    Guizot  is  not  to  be  respected  and  approved  of  the  Gujzot  as 
less,  for  his  remaining  in  his  social  capacity  in  the  humble  sphere  prime  mini- 
in  which  he  was,  before  he  was  first  minister  of  so  great  an  ster. 
empire  as  France.  We  will  say  that  we  approved  of  Guizot  as  prime 
minister  of  France,  but  we  will  not  say  that  we  approved  of  all  the 
policy  of  France,  which,  as  her  minister,  he  must  take  the  credit 
or  discredit  of,  whoever  were  the  instigators  of  it,  and  to  whom  it 
was  attributable.    But  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  general  principles,  and  the  firmness  and  vigour  with  which  he 
governed  France,  she  would  not  have  been  so  prosperous  as  she  is, 
and  has  been,  nor  would  she  have  had  so  much  internal  quiet  as  she  has 
had  since  he  became  prime  minister  ;  no  other  minister  since  1815  has 
been  able  to  check,  allay,  suppress,  and  keep  quiet  their  evil  passions 
and  love  of  change,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make,  and  keep  the 
country  advancing  in  prosperity.    A  minister  must  at  times  give 
way  to  the  desires  of  his  colleagues,  and  his  master,  and  to  the  de- 
sires, and  wishes  of  his  supporters,  in  some  small  matters,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  preserve  his  power,  and  carry  out  greater,  and  more  bene- 
ficial measures.    We  attribute  some  of  Guizot's  policy  which  has 
been  generally  disapproved  of  by  foreign  nations,  to  the  general 
character  of  the  French  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  desire  of  the 
nobles  to  strengthen  France,  and  the  then  present  regime  ;  and  he 
has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  general  feeling ;  some  would 
perhaps  resign  in  some  cases  rather  than  give  way  to  opinions  which 
they  did  not  approve  of,  but  a  true-lover  of  his  country,  and  one 
who  had  a  sincere  desire  for  its  good,  would,  foreseeing  the  calami- 
ties that  would  happen  by  power  being  entrusted  to  weak  hands,  and 
the  impossibility  of  directing,  and  guiding  their  movements  while  out 
of  power,  would  rather  yield  to  impolitic  policy  than  resign,  and  lose 
the  chance  of  doing  much  good,  and  benefiting  his  country,  and  pre- 
serving perhaps  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  it  has  turned  out  in  this  case, 
and  his  country  from  great  calamities.    We  consider  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  years  depended  on  Guizot  preserving  his  power,  and  the 
late  king  his  throne.     There  are  many  ministers  who  retain  power, 
and  yield  to  the  popular  wish  from  a  love  of  popularity,  and  a  desire 
to  preserve  place  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  superficial  ob- 
server to  distinguish  between  the  two  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Guizot,  we 
have  no  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  is  a  lover  of  place  for  the  sake 
of  power,  gain,  or  popularity,  although  all,  and  even  the  best,  love 
the  approval  of  the  good  and  the  wise  for  actions  done,  which  are 
disinterested,  and  also  from  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  doing 
good,  and  seeing  their  fellow-creatures  happy,  and  comfortable. 
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We  had  not  expected  that  so  long  as  the  King  of  France  lived, 
that  any  serious  disturbance;  or  revolution  would  have  taken  place, 
but  we  strongly  suspected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  at  his  death, 
and  what  has  just  taken  place  in  France  and  Europe  would  have 
arisen  then  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account,  and  to  prevent  the  scenes 
which  arose  in  the  revolution  which  ended  in  1815,  that  we  desired 
the  supreme  power  of  the  King  of  France  to  remain  as  it  was,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  raise  any 
other  family  to  the  throne ;  but  if  at  the  death  of  the  king,  if  there 
were  any  other  brought  forward,  the  French  seemingly  not  caring 
for  any  other,  we  believed  that  it  would  only  lead  to  revolution  and 
war  throughout  Europe,  to  bring  forward  the  ancient  family,  the 
cousins  or  near  relations  of  the  late  king,  or  to  substitute  any  of  the 
family  which  would  be  more  approved  of  by  the  French. 

The  head  of  the  French  Government,  if  he  be  a  statesman,  will 
have  a  seat  of  great  anxiety,  and  he  will  always  be  in  danger,  from 
the  jealousy  of  his  associates  and  opponents  to  get  his  situation.  If 
he  be  a  soldier,  he  must  keep  up  his  eclat,  and  position  by  brilliant  vic- 
tories, more  than  by  permanent  conquests  ;  and  when  these  cease,  so 
will  his  power  wane,  and  decline,  and  he  will  be  unseated  by  some 
other  soldier  or  statesman,  or  some  one  who  has  had  the  luck,  or 
misfortune,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Parisian  nation.  For  the 
present,  if  he  be  of  the  royal  family,  his  position  will  be  an  uneasy, 
and  anxious  one,  and  without  any  power,  or  authority  ;  and  if  the 
ministers,  whom  he  may  appoint^  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Parisians, 
he  also  will  be  unseated,  unless  he  can  keep  his  seat  for  a  time  by 
the  support  of  the  military.  (We  doubt  if  any  one  but  a  talented 
soldier  and  statesman,  and  one  who  can  suit  himself  to  all  ranks,  and 
understand  well,  and  can  suit  himself  te  all,  and  can  govern,  and 
judge,  and  think  for  himself,  and  by  himself,  will  be  able  to  govern 
democratic  France.) 

We  do  not  know,  but  from  the  restless  spirits  of  the  French,  and 
the  spread  of  revolution  throughout  Europe,  but  that  a  general  war 
may  still  arise,  but  in  the  early  stage  of  this  disturbance  before  these 
principles  had  broken  out  in  other  countries,  when  we  thought  that 
France  would  soon  make  an  irruption  on  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  (France,  by  enlarging  her  present  European  territory 
with  a  democratic  and  Unruly  population,  is  likely  to  be  split  up  into 
different  governments  ;  and  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  one  which 
has  been  so  long  so  powerful,  and  which  is  yet  requisite,  more  than 
ever,  to  remain  powerful,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  among 
the  other  European  powers,  although  she  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial the  chief  cause  of  all  the  wars  in  Europe,  in  order 
to  extend  her  territory,  is  likely  to  come  to  an  end.  Nothing 
but  Union  will  preserve  her.)  When  she  had  exhausted  herself 
internally*  we  believed  that  this  would  have  been  best  put  a 
stop  to  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  invading  the  French  ter- 
ritory, when  the  French  made  an  inroad  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  at  the  same  time,  having  a  force  defensive,  or  the  con- 
trary, to  oppose  the  French,  but  the  principal  force  to  invade 
the  French  territory,  and  letting  them  feel  the  miseries  of  war 
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at  home,  and  internally,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
their  forces  from  invading  other  countries ;  and  this  we  believe  Revolution  in 
is  the  best  way  of  preventing  its  spread,  but  owing  to  the  re-  Eur0Pe« 
volutionary  principles  which  have  broken  out,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult, it  will  be  perhaps  difficult  to  prevent  these  countries  from  fra- 
ternizing with  the  French,  unless,  and  until  they  feel  the  miseries^ 
expenses,  calamities,  and  the  horrors  of  the  French  armies,  and 
their  insatiable  ambition  for  conquest,  possession,  and  glory,  as  they 
call  it,  more  than  their  desire  to  spread  their  revolutionary  princi- 
ples ;  and  until  they  feel  the  iron  rod,  and  be  chained  with  the  iron 
fetters,  and  kept  in  slavery  and  bondage,  under  their  merciless, 
greedy,  insatiable,  and  tyrannical  invaders,  as  they  were  during  the 
late  general  war  in  Europe,  from  which  they  have  not  yet  recovered, 
but  which  a  rising,  and  the  present  generation  have  only  heard  of, 
but  have  forgotten,  they  will  heedlessly  join  the  invaders  Until  they 
are  brought  to  their  senses  by  the  above  calamities  which  will  befal 
them,  after  their  invaders  have  got  full  mastery,  and  quiet,  and  easy 
possession  of  themselves,  their  country,  and  their  all,  under  pretence 
of  freeing  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  hereditary  kings  and  rulers. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  the  continental  powers  obliged  to  give  way  to  injurious 
the  rapid,  hasty,  hurtful,  and  injurious  desires  for  reforms,  which  hasty  reforms* 
have  been  demanded  by  those  tainted  with  revolutionary  principles, 
while  the  country  and  they  are  so  unprepared  by  previous  reforms, 
to  take  advantage  and  use  them  with  wisdom,  and  with  benefit  for 
the  general  good ;  if  they  are  continued  they  may  never  get  the 
better  of  them,  being  brought  forward  and  granted  without  consi- 
deration. "We  do  not  approve  of  such  concessions,  as  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  these,  but  will  demand  more  while  they  have  the 
upper  hand,  for  which  they  and  the  country  are  not  prepared  ;  and 
unless  the  Powers  soon  gain  the  superior  power,  and  take  these 
reforms  into  consideration,  and  grant  only  those  which  the  present 
state  of  the  country  will  permit  of  allowing,  but  if  this  does  not 
happen  soon,  they  will  lose  the  opportunity  for  ever  of  getting  rid 
of  those  injurious  reforms,  unless  there  is  a  continental  war.  When 
this  is  closed,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  during  the  time  of  re- 
modelling their  institutions,  after  the  general  disorder,  and  few  will 
notice  or  object  at  the  time  to  what  is  done.  A  few  Russian  troops, 
on  the  borders  of  Russia,  near  Austria,  might  at  one  time  have  pre- 
vented revolutionary  reforms  in  Austria; 

We  have  little  doubt  ere  long  there  will  be  a  desire  for  some  other  Likely  termi* 
change  in  France,  as  the  people  will  not  bear  the  increased  expense,  nation  of 
and  the  stoppage  of  trade,  and  the  throwing  away  of  the  public  revolution, 
money,  and  the  country  will  be  at  a  stand-still,  and  we  will  have 
the  horrors  of  famine  and  misery,  and  the  scenes  of  the  revolution 
ending  1815,  or  a  return  to  better  things.   We  doubt  much  if  there 
is  any  one  who  is  before  the  public  who  will  be  able  to  rule  and  direct 
them,  and  has  the  firmness,  vigour,  and  sound  sense  of  Guizot,  to 
do  so.    None  of  the  present  directors  of  the  government  seem  to  us, 
so  for  as  we  have  heard,  or  know  anything  of  them,  to  be  capable  of 
guiding  or  directing  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  whether  they  had  the 
firmness  or  not  to  do  so  in  tempestuous  and  turbulent  times.  At 
present  everything  goes  on  smoothly  with  them,  but  it  does  not 
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follow  they  are  governing  well,  or  with  a  likelihood  that  the 
country  will  be  the  better  of  it.  They  are  governing  heedlessly, 
recklessly,  and  carelessly,  without  any  thought  of  the  future,  and 
without  any  thought  of  the  present,  except  getting  the  supplies 
when,  where,  and  how  they  can.  It  might  be  said  the  country  had  no 
government,  but  this  cannot  and  will  not  last  long  ;  this  uncertain  ways 
and  means  must  come  to  an  end,  spending  without  having  it,  and  hav- 
ing no  revenue,  and  in  the  uncertain  state  of  the  country,  who  will 
lend  them  money  ;  they  will  get  none,  and  there  will  either  be  anarchy 
and  misrule,  or  a  return  to  some  sound  method  of  governing.  Un- 
less the  upper  ranks  of  Britain,  and  the  wealthy  personally,  try  and 
do  good,  although  they  have  great  power  to  do  good,  and  to  direct 
and  benefit  the  country  by  means  of  their  property  and  wealth,  and 
although  they  are  a  safeguard,  and  are  the  best  means  of  preserving 
order  in  a  country,  yet  they  do  not  set,  and  shew  a  good  example, 
and  strive  to  do  good  personally ;  their  first-rate  importance  in  the 
State,  through  their  landed  property  and  wealth,  will  be  of  almost  no 
consequence  in  doing  good,  and  preventing  revolutionary  principles. 

Republics,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  have  never  succeeded  perma- 
nently, however  constituted  those  which  have  been  most  permanent 
were  where  the  government  was  vested  in  the  upper  and  wealthy 
ranks.  So  long  as  they  remained  uncorrupted,  where  this  was 
changed,  and  where  corruption  and  misgovernment  took  place,  they 
lost  gradually  the  respect  of  the  people,  who  would  be  led  by  them 
no  longer  j  and  the  people  getting  the  power,  every  one,  high  and 
low,  had  an  equal  right  to  express,  and  have  an  opinion  and  direction 
in  the  government.  The  republic  has  then  been  soon  broken  up, 
and  come  to  an  end  by  dissensions.  In  other  instances,  a  republic 
has  succeeded  for  a  time  by  the  superior  vigour  and  talents  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  but  so  soon  as  he  relinquished,  or  was  forced  to  relinquish, 
his  power,  there  soon  followed  anarchy,  and  ruin  to  the  republic. 
Rome,  so  long  as  she  was  governed  as  a  republic  by  her  nobility- 
senators,  was  prosperous ;  but  so  soon  as  the  rabble  and  the  mob  got 
a  right  or  suffrage  in  the  government,  she  decayed,  and  became  a 
sovereignty.  Carthage  was  destroyed  by  a  fickle,  unthankful  mul- 
titude governing ;  and  at  last,  by  trusting  for  support,  defence,  and 
aggrandisement,  to  a  mercenary  army,  was  destroyed. 

Greece,  so  long  as  a  powerful  master-hand  directed  any  of  her 
republics,  was  prosperous  ;  but  so  soon  as  that  hand  was  removed, 
as  it  most  frequently  was,  by  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  an  oppo- 
nent, or  from  the  fickleness  of  an  ungrateful  rabble,  there  was  then 
nothing  but  strife,  dissension,  and  misrule. 

Venice  was  a  republic,  but  she  was  ruled  by  nobility-senators ; 
and  only  a  few  of  these  had  the  management  of  the  government ;  in 
fact,  it  was  an  absolute  government  of  the  most  extreme  kind, 
governed  by  a  few  instead  of  one  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  people  inter- 
fered, or  the  senators  quarrelled  amongst  themselves  for  power,  from 
selfish  motives,  then  her  doom  was  sealed,  and  she  gradually  came 
to  have  no  influence  or  power  when  Napoleon  seized  on  her ;  and, 
after  his  fall,  she  was  given  to  Austria,  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  with  her,  as  it  is  a  means  of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe, 
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and  strengthening  Austria,  and  giving  her  an  outlet  for  her  goods  of 
all  kinds  which  she  so  much  requires. 

France,  when  she  was  a  republic,  was  always  in  a  state  of  conti- 
nual bloodshed,  murder,  strife,  and  dissension,  and  in  debt,  without 
law  or  justice ;  and  she  soon  came  to  an  end  by  a  powerful  and  am- 
bitious master-hand,  pretending  to  act  according  to  her  desires,  but 
only  as  a  means  of  furthering  his  ends  and  ambition  ;  and  at  last  he 
seized  on  her,  and  became  her  master  and  sole  director,  and  at 
length  her  absolute  king,  and  ruled  her  with  an  iron  hand  ;  and  she 
still  labours  under  the  losses  and  injuries  she  sustained  from  becom- 
ing a  republic,  and  was  just  recovering  from  their  effects  when  she 
has  again  become  a  republic,  and  has  in  a  few  days  already  greatly 
increased  her  debt,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 

The  beheading  of  Charles  the  1  st,  and  the  long,  bloody,  and  cruel  ^^n0  land*3 
civil  wars  are  in  accordance  with  the  usual  way  in  which  attempts  at 0  nS  an  • 
dethronement  are  carried  on ;  and  if  Cromwell  could  have  depended 
on  royalty  to  protect  him,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  would  have 
been  no  revolution  in  England,  nor  dethronement  of  a  king,  and  his 
beheading,  but  to  preserve  himself,  more  than  the  idea  of  aggrandizing 
himself,  although,  as  is  generally  usual  in  such  cases  where  there  is 
success,  it  brings  forward  ambitious  and  aggrandizing  thoughts  ;  but 
like  the  conquests  and  shedding  of  blood  of  Napoleon,  it  might  be  at 
one  time  from  ambition  to  gain  power,  and  to  dazzle,  but  it  was  more 
frequently,  and  latterly,  to  preserve  himself  and  the  throne  on  which 
he  sat.  Cromwell's  Protectorate  differs  from  the  case  of  the  majo- 
rity, but  not  of  every  one  who  gains  a  kingdom  by  a  wrong  succes- 
sion, as  his  rule  was  fruitful,  and  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  and 
England  under  his  rule  was  respected  at  home  and  abroad,  more 
than  it  was  for  some  time  before  or  after  his  reign,  although  his 
power  was  visibly  on  the  wane  before  his  death.  But,  like  most 
usurpers,  his  power  descended  not  to  his  posterity,  but,  through  the 
moderate  views  and  secret  movements  of  General  Monk,  the  old  race 
returned  once  more  to  the  throne,  without  the  frequent  practice  of 
fighting,  and  being  opposed  on  their  return  ;  but  still  the  evil  effects, 
and  a  deadly  venom,  were  left.  By  having  no  opposition,  the  Stuart 
family  forgot  their  misfortunes,  and  misruled  and  misgoverned  the 
kingdom  without  opposition  or  fear  of  an  opponent,  which  would  not 
have,  been  the  case  had  the  second  Charles  and  his  minions,  who 
had  opposed,  and  not  assisted  him  in  recovering  his  throne,  had  a 
little  more  opposition  ;  but  he  and  they  misruled,  and  abused  those 
who  had  assisted  him  and  his  father.  It  is  only  common,  in  such 
cases,  for  kings,  where  they  have  regained  their  authority,  to  mis- 
use it  more  than  they  would  if  they  had  never  lost  power,  as  they 
fancy,  rather  than  lose  them,  and  have  the  terrors  of  a  revolution, 
civil  war,  and  a  tyranny,  they  will  submit  to  any  misrule,  because 
the  king  on  the  throne  is  the  only  legal  successor  of  a  long  race  of 
kings,  kept  there,  and  reigning  by  the  power  of  an  unseen  Being, 
and  not  by  man,  to  whom  they  owe  no  obedience  or  respect. 

The  Protectorate  of  England,  being  that  of  a  single  head  or  mas- 
ter, was  prosperous  on  account  of  being  governed  by  a  single  person. 
Where  there  are  many  rulers  or  masters,  there  are  apt  to  be  differ- 
ences and  varieties  of  opinions  ;  but  where  there  is  one  master,  and 
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that  a  judicious  one,  he  can  direct  the  movements  of  all,  and  use  the 
opinions  which  are  best ;  but  where  there  is  a  head,  as  a  president, 
he  has  not  the  power,  and  cannot  overrule  the  opinions  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  consider  that  their  opinion  should  be  followed  as  well 
as  that  of  the  president ;  and  on  this  account  there  is  jealousy,  and 
there  is  a  slowness,  halting,  and  half-carrying  out  of  measures,  so 
as  to  please  all,  by  giving  way  a  little  to  each,  as  each  considers  he 
has  as  good  a  right  to  have  his  opinion  carried  out  as  the  president 
has  ;  and  if  it  is  not  yielded  to  a  certain  extent,  they  will  not  sup- 
port the  president,  and  the  country  is  ruined,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  misrule,  and  the  president  is  obliged  to  give  way,  to  prevent 
total  ruin.  Measures  being  too  long  of  being  carried  into  operation, 
and  there  being  a  want  of  unity  and  unanimity  between  all  the  parts, 
Swiss  Ee  ub  ^e  macnmeiT  does  not  work  well. 

lie.  "      Switzerland  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  evils  attending  a 

republic.    She  was  lately  torn  by  civil  strife  and  dissension,  and  is 
always  on  the  eve  of  dismemberment. 
American  Re-     America  is  governed  and  directed  by  a  rabble  without  any  regard 
public.  jo-  right  or  justice,  as  may  be  seen  in  what  is  called  Lynch  law;  and 

the  government  are  so  weak,  that  they  cannot  bring  the  culprit  to 
justice.  This  republic  has  continued  without  the  different  States  of 
which  it  is  composed  separating ;  although  it  has,  more  than  any 
government  that  ever  existed,  the  elements  of  disruption  within  itself 
in  great  abundance.  The  cause  of  these  not  taking  effect,  arises 
from  causes  which  are  not  present  in  almost  any  country  of  Europe, 
but  which,  in  course  of  time,  will  be  removed ;  and  then  a  dismem- 
berment and  disunion  will  take  place.  So  far  therefore  as  we  know, 
from  past  experience,  of  the  permanency  and  benefits  of  republican 
governments,  we  have  a  very  unfavourable  opinion ;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  the  effects  of  time,  and  an  improved  state  of  education, 
morality,  and  government  may  do  to  improve  and  render  them  per- 
manent ;  but  so  far  as  we  at  present  see,  we  have  little  hope  of  their 
being  permanent  or  beneficial. 
Republics  of  We  may  also  example  the  numerous  republics  of  South  America, 
South  Ameri-  which  are  in  a  constant  state  of  dissension,  strife,  and  civil  war,  and 
ca-  which  are  never  prosperous,  and  which  alone  prevent  peace  and  pro- 

sperity to  these  portions  of  that  continent.  We  see  the  prosperity 
of  the  Brazils,  and  the  quiet  reigning  there,  because  a  sovereign  rules 
them,  and  being  on  the  same  continent,  is  a  contrast  to  the  republics. 
But  there  are  many  who  will  not  endeavour  from  these  examples  set 
before  them  to  try  and  use  the  means  of  preventing  revolutionary 
principles,  as  they  suppose  they  will  not  be  permanent ;  but  we  see 
the  contrary  in  Switzerland,  America,  and  the  South  American  Re- 
French  Re*  publics  ;  but  even  if  it  were  not  the  case,  a  republic  may  continue 
pu  ic.  years  or  less,  and  do  great  harm  and  injury,  as  may  be  seen  in 

the  case  of  the  last  French  Republic.  It  is  better  to  try,  and  easier 
to  prevent  an  evil  or  disease,  than  to  remedy  or  cure  it  when  it  has 
fairly  broken  out. 

Means  for  pre-    In  these  times,  when  revolution  and  war  are  likely  to  break  out, 
venting  revo-  we  0Ught  to  be,  and  ought  to  have  been  prepared  ere  now  to  resist 
fencTin  war"  tne*r  attac^s  >  an(l  as  our  troops  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
globe,  we  ought  to  have  that  economical,  and  ever-ready,  and  wide- 
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spread  means  of  defence,  the  militia,  in  order  that  all  may  be  pre^ 
pared  at  all  times,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an  invader  ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  agree  to  such  a  military  force,  as  it  is  a  saving  to  the 
country,  and  prevents  the  great  expenditure  consequent  on  keeping 
up  a  great  military  force  which  is  not  permanently  required,  and 
therefore  all  are  bound,  either  to  pay  for  an  increased  military  to  de- 
fend and  protect  themselves,  or  to  a  militia  force.  Such  a  force,  in  Militia, 
the  case  of  a  war,  is  a  safe  one  ;  but  we  have  doubts  of  its  safety  in 
a  time  of  peace,  and  especially  in  the  present  age  ;  it  is  only  putting 
into  the  hands  of  the  mob  the  means  of  rioting  and  carrying  into 
effect  their  revolutionary  principles.  We  may  remark,  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  use  proper,  and  sure  means  of  preventing  danger 
and  destruction  from  occurring  from  riots,  and  the  inclination  to  do 
so.  Now  there  is  one  means  of  checking  it  still  in  our  power,  when 
we  are  too  late  to  use  moral  means ;  and  this  is  a  large  military 
force  to  be  placed  in  all  the  hot-beds  of  chartism,  and  those  places 
from  whence  revolutionary  principles,  and  chartism  are  reared  and 
spread  abroad.  They  are  numerous,  but  they  are  not  numerous  when 
compared  with  other  places.  We  allude  to  the  manufacturing  towns 
and  districts,  where  a  double  military  force  ought  to  be  stationed,  to 
be  always  ready  to  check,  and  suppress  any  outbreak,  and  at  once  to 
stop  it,  and  thus  prevent  its  success,  and  the  encouragement  it  would 
give  if  successful,  to  future  outbreaks  from  being  attempted,  as  well 
as  not  to  give  encouragement  to  other  places  to  rise  from  success  in  Rotation  of 
these.  The  military,  in  very  large  manufacturing  towns  and  districts,  troops, 
ought  only  to  remain  six  months  in  each  of  these  districts,  or  even  a 
shorter  time,  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  the  manners  of  such 
districts,  as  well  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood,  which 
they  ought  all  to  be,  in  order  that  they  may  act  more  efficiently  and 
in  time ;  but  to  prevent  their  getting  too  familiar  with  the  populace, 
they  ought  to  be  removed  frequently  to  a  quiet  and  rural  district, 
and  those  who  have  been  in  such,  ought  to  take  their  place.  We 
must  now  use  physical  force,  as  the  times  require  it;  and  we  have 
sufficient  proof  of  this  in  the  fact,  that  revolutionary  and  unsettled 
principles  have  broken  out  and  taken  a  footing,  not  only  in  a  manu- 
facturing district,  but  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

When  Ireland  is  so  much  disturbed,  and  where  there  is  so  much  A  new  forcQ 
difficulty  in  suppressing  the  secret  murders,  and  outrages  of  the  Irish  Jhe'lrisnT^ 
peasantry,  the  forces  or  troops  sent  to  protect  the  peaceable  portion, 
have  not  the  desired  effect,  but  we  would  suggest  a  measure  for  the 
better  protection  of  life  and  property  of  the  subject.  When  there  is 
an  inclination  to  murder,  this  is  not  a  permanent  remedy,  that  must 
be  left  to  be  wrought  out  by  moral  means.  For  the  protection  of 
property  and  life,  the  government  ought  not  to  be  sparing  of  a  large 
military  force,  and  although  this  be  attended  with  great  expense,  a 
small  force  has  no  beneficial  effect ;  but  if  a  large  force  once  sup- 
presses, or  keeps  quiet  the  incendiaries,  it  will  have,  and  will  leave, 
a  good  moral  impression,  to  prevent  them  breaking  out  in  times  of 
trouble  ;  but  the  usual  military  has  not  the  good  results  which  a 
combination  of  police  and  military  have  when  co-operating  together ; 
but  to  make  the  whole  less  expensive,  and  to  make  the  military  pro- 
tection more  effective,  the  steadiest  and  soberest  men,  and  that 
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part  of  the  soldiery  in  a  regiment  that  can  be  depended  on  singly, 
ought  to  be  picked  out,  and  extra  pay  given  to  them,  with  a  plain 
dress  or  police  uniform,  and  they  ought,  until  they  have  experience, 
or  where  they  are  to  be  had,  to  be  under  the  control,  and  command 
of  regular  experienced,  and  trust-worthy  police  officers,  but  still  to  be 
employed  in  their  regiment  when  required ;  they  ought  to  have  a 
police  officer  with  a  policeman  for  every  six  or  eight  soldiers,  so  as 
to  direct,  and  instruct  them  in  the  proper,  and  peculiar  duties  of  pro- 
tecting the  subject,  and  detecting  the  culprits. 

The  policemen  may  be  mounted  or  not  as  it  may  be  thought 
necessary,  and  the  whole  to  be  spread  throughout  the  country,  but 
always  having  small  scattered  depots,  where  they  may  be  gathered 
together  as  quick  as  possible  when  wanted,  or  receive  any  necessary 
orders  that  may  be  required.  We  have  little  doubt  that  such  a 
force  would  be  more  efficient,  more  useful,  and  less  expensive,  than 
any  at  present  employed.  Soldiers  acting  in  large  numbers  have 
not  the  same  kind  of  alertness,  and  efficiency  for  such  a  service,  as 
that  of  preserving  the  inhabitants  from  secret  murders  and  burnings. 
This  kind  of  service  will  improve  the  general  qualities  of  the  mili- 
tary ;  and  to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  particular  military 
duties,  they  might  take  it  in  rotation,  and  they  might  be  used  in 
towns  where  there  are  no  police  in  times  of  trouble,  if  the  magistrates 
were  to  give  them  extra  pay ;  but  as  to  Ireland,  we  have  only  to  re- 
mark, that  this  is  only  a  palliative  means  of  keeping  quiet  the  Irish, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  real  moral  improvement  on  the  habits,  and 
welfare  of  the  Irish  will  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
Navy.  There  is  a  means  of  defence  for  Britain  against  foreign  foes,  and 

the  best  means  of  defence  Great  Britain  has,  and  has  had,  and  one 
which  alone  preserved  Britain  from  being  enslaved  like  the  other 
European  powers — we  allude  to  her  naval  force.  It  was  owing  to 
her  naval  force  alone  that  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  the  colonies 
of  other  nations,  and  the  conquest  of  other  nations,  at  the  least,  the 
temporary  destruction,  and  ruin  of  other  nations  by  the  French  was 
prevented,  and  their  movements,  and  extended  conquests,  and  sub- 
jugations, and  the  stoppage  of  commerce  were  prevented,  and  our 
assistance  of  all  kinds  to  other  nations  were  owing  to  our  Wooden- 
Walls,  and  it  was  these  that  saved  Great  Britain,  and  we  must  trust 
to  them  again.  It  is  as  well  not  to  require  the  assistance  of  our 
army  in  Great  Britain,  that  is  not  required  until  our  navy  has  been 
Benefits  of  overcome,  and  it  is  possible  for  this  force  to  save  us  again  ;  and  there 
our  navy.  is  therefore  the  greater  necessity  for  fostering,  and  cherishing  it,  and 
keeping  it  in  a  perfect  state.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  Great  Britain  can  ill  afford  to  lay  out  carelessly,  and 
extravagantly,  large  sums  of  money,  but  it  is  to  prevent  a  worse, 
and  a  greater  evil,  and  loss  befalling  us,  that  we  would  recommend 
the  country  not  to  be  too  niggardly,  as  greater  losses  would  happen 
to  us  if  we  were  subdued  by  a  foreign  power,  as  we  would  be,  if  we 
were  not  in  a  state  of  preparation.  We  ought  to  have  the  entrances 
to  all  our  principal  rivers  guarded,  and  the  principal  towns  in  these 
Swift  steamers  fortified  j  and  we  ought  to  have  swift  and  shallow  steamers  able  to 
to  carry  intel-  sail  close  in  shore,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  a  foe,  and  be  able 
hgence.         to  communicate  intelligence  to  given  points  quickly.    A  navy  is  a 
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fortification  and  defence,  which  is  transportable,  and  useful  every- 
where, and  is  the  safest  and  most  economical  defence  that  we  can 
have,  and  sailors  are  less  contaminated,  and  tainted,  and  meddle,  and 
interfere  with  chartism  and  politics,  less  than  soldiers  and  militia, 
and  are  more  trustworthy  and  to  be  depended  on;  and  if  a  revolution 
arose,  a  navy  might  be  a  means  of  suppressing  it,  by  preventing  com- 
merce and  stopping  supplies  of  all  kinds ;  but  we  must  not  forget  for- 
tifications and  a  military  force  to  assist  us,  if  our  navy  did  not  assist 
us,  or  was  overcome.  By  the  old  navy  men,  there  was,  and  still  is, 
a  great  prejudice  against  steam-vessels  ;  but  as  our  opponents  have 
increased,  and  are  improving  this  branch  of  marine,  as  one  having  it, 
gives  it  a  superiority  over  another  power  not  possessed  of  it,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  power  wishing  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
powers,  that  they  possess,  and  have  as  great  a  force  of  steam- vessels 
as  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  so  that  they  may  not  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  It  is  of  no  earthly  consequence  whether  a  steam-vessel  Steam-vessels, 
is  superior  or  inferior  to  a  sailing  vessel ;  it  is  sufficient  that  a  steam- 
vessel  has  a  superiority  over  a  sailing  vessel  in  many  respects,  at 
certain  times,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  and  at  such  periods, 
it  has  an  advantage  over  them,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
moment  that  we  are  prepared,  and  have  an  equal  antagonist  force  to 
cope  at  all  seasons  with  an  opposing  power,  or  force.  Wherever  we 
see  a  superior  force  in  a  hostile  power,  whatever  that  force  be,  we 
must  get  a  force  or  power  the  same,  or  superior  to  oppose  it ;  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  reason  at  all  times  for  our  altering  our  old,  and  what 
was  at  one  time  a  good  system,  and  a  system  by  which  we  were 
always  successful,  and  by  which  we  were  saved  for  a  new  and  un- 
tried but  quite  possible  system,  and  a  system  which,  if  we  want,  we 
are  likely  to  come  off  at  a  loss  by  still  adhering  to  our  old,  and  at 
one  time,  successful  means  of  defence. 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  against  steam-vessels, — first,  that  Objections  to 
the  funnels  may  be  blown  away  by  a  shot,  there  can  be  no  doubt  steam-vessels 
about  the  possibility  and  chance  of  this  occurring  ;  but  is  there  not^o^Y  6 
means  of  doing  without  a  chimney  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  possi- 
bility that  the  smoke  may  be  consumed  by  some  means  or  other  ?  Funnels. 
There  are  many  methods  of  doing  this,  and  it  has  been  said  that  it 
has  been  done  with  success  ;  if  others  say  that  it  has  not  altogether 
succeeded,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  by  encouraging  the  improvement 
of  it,  that  in  time  it  will  be  successful.    The  government  ought  to 
get  all  these  improvements  effected,  as  it  will,  in  the  case  of  smoke, 
benefit  towns  in  a  point  of  health,  as  well  as  preserve  the  buildings 
from  being  blackened. 

The  next  principal  objection  is  the  paddles  and  boxes.  In  a  Paddles, 
calm  these  are  required,  and  are  apt  to  be  shot  away,  or  injured  ;  wheels, 
but  in  a  breeze  they  can,  and  could  be  easily  lifted  out  of  their 
place  by  the  same  machinery  that  works  them.  By  fitting  and 
forming  it  for  this  purpose,  it  could  as  easily  lift  the  paddle-boxes 
and  wheels  on  deck  as  set  them  moving ;  but  if,  in  a  calm,  they 
should  happen  to  be  damaged,  and  prevent  the  vessel  from  moving, 
and  render  her  an  easy  prey  to  an  enemy,  it  is  quite  easy  or  pos- 
sible to  obviate  this  objection  by  having  the  same  vessel  fitted  with 
an  Archimedean  screw,  and  make  her  machinery  so  as  to  fit  and 
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Screw  Steam-  work  her  with  paddle-wheels,  or  with  a  screw.  There  is  little 
ers.  chance  of  damage  occurring  to  this  last.    There  is  no  doubt  the 

speed  is  slower ;  but  if  greater  speed  is  required,  we  can  use  the 
paddle-wheels,  and  if  there  is  danger  to  these,  the  screw  will  carry 
the  vessel  out  of  danger,  though  it  may  be  slowly  •  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  crew,  she  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  sailors,  owing  to  their  getting  more  provisions 
in  the  merchant  service  to  fill  them  up.  Although  they  may  get 
enough  in  the  navy  to  keep  them  in  good  health,  and  working  con- 
dition, we  mean  enough  in  quality  and  nourishment,  but  not 
enough  in  quantity  to  fill  up  and  distend  the  stomach.  They,  there- 
fore, coming  out  of  a  merchant  vessel,  and  having  been  used  to 
that  service  all  their  lives,  when  they  go  into  the  navy,  they  eat  up 
all  their  provisions  before  they  are  soon  to  be  served  out  more  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  a  hungry  and  weak  man  to  work  in  such  a  case, 
Or  to  be  contented  with  the  service.  Perhaps  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  bread  might  be  a  remedy  for  this  ;  and  if  they  ate  up 
all  their  beef,  they  would  have  bread  both  to  distend,  and  keep  them 
from  being  hungry.  The  wages  are  said  to  be  much  inferior,  as 
well  as  the  provisions  to  those  of  the  American  navy ;  and  sailors 
uneducated  are  thoughtless,  and  are  fond  of  change,  and  may  be 
not  over  patriotic  ;  and  we  know  that  the  American  navy,  at  pre- 
sent is,  and  was  crowded  with  British  seamen,  during  the  late  war, 
when  sailors  could  not  be  got  for  the  navy.  The  only  remedy  to 
prevent  this,  is  to  raise  the  wages,  &c. ;  it  is  really 
when  they  are  our  very  best  protection. 

When  a  vessel  comes  home  from  a  station,  the  crew  is  paid,  and 
very  likely  they  immediately  enter  the  merchant  service.  Now, 
sailors  are  fond  of  keeping  by  the  messmates,  amongst  whom  they 
have  been  for  years ;  and  if  a  vessel  were  always  in  readiness  to 
sail  after  another  came  in,  and  was  laid  up,  we  have  little  doubt 
they  would  get  the  most  of  the  sailors  to  join  who  had  just  come 
in  ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  service  to  get  these  again,  as 
they  fully  understand,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  service,  than  to  take 
in  new,  and  raw  men,  although  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  effects  of  the  outbreak  of  revolution  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  will  be  more  serious  than  a  war  with  a  foreign 
foe,  and  we  ought  to  check  it,  and  keep  it  under  by  moral,  and  when 
necessary  by  physical  force.  The  results  of  universal  suffrage  will 
be  to  do  away  with  the  national  debt,  without  making  any  payment 
for  this  purpose  to  the  thousands  of  proprietors  of  that  stock  here 
and  abroad,  and  even  including  foreign  sovereigns.  This  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  favourite,  and  one  of  the  most  favourite,  schemes 
of  the  universal  suffragists,  as  well  as  those  above  them  ;  in  fact, 
the  paying  up  the  national  debt  has  been  a  favourite  dream  of  ours 
since  we  recollect,  but  Ave  mean  to  pay  it  up  ;  but  we  both  agree 
as  to  the  great  good  of  there  being  no  national  debt,  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  Mr  Pitt's  fund,  and  means  for  this  pur- 
pose, had  not  been  allowed  to  take  effect,  and  we  would  have  now 
been  clear  of  a  great  debt,  and  one  which  is  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  a  perpetual  drag  on  the  energies  of  the  nation.  We  can- 
not move  a  step  in  effecting  good  but  it  stops  us;  and  at  present, 
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do  what  we  can,  we  see  no  chance  of  being  relieved  of  it ;  if  we 
had  been  rid  of  it  we  would  not  have  been  continually  harassed 
with  revolutionary  principles,  and  for  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
desire  of  the  people  and  mob  to  direct  the  nation.  They  wish  to  do 
this  because  they  suppose  they  could  alleviate  the  heavy  burdens^ 
and  expense)  and  taxes  with  small  means,  by  which  they  are 
burdened.  If  they  could  be  relieved  of  this,  our  taxes  would  be  re- 
duced, and  we  could  give  higher  wages,  and  the  manufacturer  would 
have  constant  work,  as  we  would  be  able  to  compete,  and  undersell 
foreign  nations  ;  but  we  see  no  possibility  of  our  getting  rid  of  the 
national  debt,  and  get  the  great  benefits  that  wmdd  result  from  it. 

The  people  will  also  reduce  the  taxes  and  the  navy,  as  they  say  we 
require  no  defence,  at  least  there  will  be  no  war ;  they  will  reduce 
the  army,  also  the  offices  of  state,  and  the  revenue,  &c,  and  there 
will  be  a  diminution  in  the  salaries  of  those ;  the  pension-list  will 
be  inspected,  and  a  considerable  few  of  the  holders  of  these  will  be 
struck  ofr.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  will  be  elected  for 
life  or  yearly,  and  at  last  the  peerage  will  be  dissolved,  and  an 
upper  house  elected  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  likely  the 
members  of  Parliament  or  the  convention  will  have  a  yearly  salary, 
and  they  will  some  day,  in  a  quiet  way,  through  some  of  their  num- 
ber, or  through  the  prime  minister  of  their  own  election,  carry  a 
notice  to  the  head  of  the  monarchy,  saying  they,  or  the  people,  have 
come  to  the  decision  of  altering  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that,  according  to  their  present  views,  a  sovereign  is  not 
necessary,  or  at  all  a  requisite  part  of  the  constitution,  and  more 
especially  owing  to  the  great  expense  attending  the  supporting  of 
royalty,  and  as  it  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  of  no  moment  to 
the  State,  they  now  dispense  with  the  services  of  citizen  Victoria,  or 
whatever  they  like  to  call  a  private  subject.  Will  the  wealthy  yield 
to  it?  We  fear,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  past,  when  they  could 
have  delayed  hurtful  measures,  at  least  they  said  they  were  so, 
that  they  will  let  this  pass  off  as  quietly  as  they  did  these. 

Many  foreigners  deceive  themselves,  and  do  injury  to  their 
country,  by  attempting  to  introduce  reforms  too  quickly  into  the 
State,  without  preparation  for  such  a  change  ;  it  is  done  because 
they  see  the  improvement  in  houses,  dress,  agriculture,  and  every 
article  in  England,  and  they  go  away  considering  this  superiority 
and  appearance  of  excellence,  comfort,  and  order,  as  a  result  of  their 
institutions.  It  is  no  doubt  so  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  also  takes 
place  from  improvement  in  manufacturing,  and  from  varying  their 
manufactures,  and  increasing  them  to  give  employment  and  stop 
competition  ;  such  improvements  may  be  introduced  into  foreign 
countries  at  once,  and  with  benefit,  although  there  is  no  increase 
of  reform  in  the  State.  Britain  looked  and  seemed  to  thrive,  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  as  she  is  now.  No  doubt  her 
trade  has  since  increased,  but  this  is  owing  to  improvements  in 
China,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  her  other  colonies,  and  also  within 
herself ;  she  being  larger,  required  more  goods.  A  certain  portion  of 
reform  w7as  necessary  in  the  advanced  stage  of  education  and  civiliza- 
tion in  which  Britain  was ;  and  few,  almost  no  country  in  Europe, 
is  prepared  for  it  to  the  same  extent  as  Britain  Avas  and  is.  Too 
much  of  reform  is  as  bad  as  none,  and  we  may  have  too  much  of  it ; 
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and  so  is  too  much  of  any  thing.  A  large  population  of  artizans, 
with  plenty  of  work,  have  little  time  to  interfere  with  politics,  and 
do  not  do  it  in  such  cases ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  idle  that  they 
disturb  the  nation,  and  clamour  about  politics,  equal  rights,  uni- 
versal suffrage,  division  of  property.  Yes,  foreigners  deceive  them- . 
selves,  and  look  at  our  railways,  and  without  introducing  these,  &c, 
introduce  hasty  reforms. 

Until  the  priests  of  Spain  are  better  educated,  and  until  there  is 
more  peace,  and  quiet,  and  industrious  habits  in  the  land,  and  until 
the  people  are  better  educated,  and  have  a  more  liberal  system  of 
education,  there  is  little  chance  of  improvement  for  Spain.  Rail- 
ways, where  they  are  possible  to  be  made,  will  be  a  poAverful  means, 
by  having  a  better  and  easier  communication  of  improving  the 
natives  of  Spain,  and  will  assist  greatly  in  repressing  disturbances 
and  riots,  and  in  carrying  troops  to  different  parts  to  repress  gue- 
rillas, a  great  and  principal  cause  of  keeping  up  disturbances,  and  the 
restlessness,  and  insecurity  of  Spain,  and  although  put  down  for  a 
time,  they  are  always  ready  to  rise,  and  assist  those  who  require  the 
aid  of  irregular,  or  any  kind  of  force  for  rebellion,  or  disturbance  ; 
and  when  not  acting  as  such  they  turn  robbers.  They  are  famous 
when  their  country  is  invaded  for  harassing  and  annoying  these,  and 
they  have  been  so  since  the  time  of  the  Romans;  it  is  the  same  with 
all  natives  of  hilly  and  wild  countries,  such  only  allowing  of  this 
kind  of  petty  warfare,  and  they  knowing  the  country  better  than 
strangers,  can  only  employ  it.  Almost  all  countries  have  a  natural 
way  of  fighting,  and  defending  themselves,  and  it  suits  the  climate, 
and  the  position,  and  natural  defences  of  the  country,  and  its  re- 
sources. When  they  fight  in  a  regular  way,  and  depart  from  this 
they  are  sure  to  lose  the  fight,  unless  under  certain  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  soldiers  of  Eastern  countries  are  something 
similar  to  this.  The  Arabs  attack,  and  harass,  .and  retreat,  be- 
fore you  know  it,  and  they  are  very  destructive  so  long  as  they  keep 
by  this  system.  In  the  same  way  the  Cossacks  are  a  useful  and 
powerful  defence  in  a  country,  and  are  powerful  auxiliaries  to  a  re- 
gular army.  In  South  America  they  have  a  force  of  the  same  kind. 
Riflemen,  in  woody  countries,  in  straggling  parties,  are  another 
species  of  natural  protection,  and  they  do  great  injury,  never  coming 
face  to  face — they  are  all  guerillas,  and  do  great  destruction  in  their 
own  way,  but  when  they  change  their  system  of  fighting  they  are 
soon  destroyed. 

In  the  case  of  Spain,  to  preserve  domestic  quiet,  they  would  re- 
quire troops  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  to  be  depended  on  in 
q  e  p  .  p]aces  wnere  disturbances  most  frequently  occur,  and  they  ought 
to  be  frequently  removed,  so  that  they  may  not  get  too  intimate 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  join  them.  Troops  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  country  quiet,  and  to  protect  manufactures,  and  to  allow  educa- 
tion to  go  on  ;  if  they  go  and  stop,  and  go  on  and  stop,  by  disturb- 
ances, they  will  never  do  any  good  ;  and  after  they  are  fairly  set 
agoing,  and  if  you  have  improved  and  changed  the  habits  of  the 
people  for  the  better,  they  will  not  be  required  in  so  large  an 
amount,  and  Spain  may  then  hold  up  her  head,  and  be  listened  to 
by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  ruled,  and  dictated 
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to  by  some,  and  all  of  these.  Spain  only  requires  a  good,  and  faithful 
soldier  and  general,  and  a  powerful  and  faithful  army,  and  a  good,  and 
talented,  and  disinterested  minister,  and  the  priesthood  and  people 
educated,  and  railways  and  manufactures  set  agoing,  and  Spain  will 
be  a  prosperous  and  powerful  nation. 

Greece  is  a  country  which  has  a  resemblance  to  Ireland  in  the  Greece, 

temperament  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  a  bold  and  brave  race,  but   

they  are  a  restless  and  unsettled  race.  It  is  a  country  which  has  been ^le^overn 
in  an  unsettled  state  since  its  separation  from  Turkey,  and  a  great  m^nt  oTa'na- 
cause  of  this  arises  from  its  people  getting  the  power  of  governing  tion  in  its  in- 
themselves  before  they  have  the  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  especially  fancy, 
the  education,  to  know  how  to  rule,  and  direct,  and  govern,  and  do 
what  is  necessary  for  a  nation  at  all  periods  of  its  civilzation  ;  and  it 
has  been  done  before  the  nation  has  become  so  civilized  and  settled 
down,  so  as  to  know,  and  allow  of  its  being  governed,  and  directed  in 
that  way  which  is  for  the  general  good.  As  the  members  and  re- 
presentatives of  a  popular  assembly,  more  especially  in  a  new  coun- 
try, and  we  may  say  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  country  like 
Greece,  are  apt  to  look  more  to  their  own  interest  and  wants,  and 
the  interest  and  wants  of  the  particular  district  to  which  they  belong, 
and  each  doing  this,  there  are  apt  to  be  so  many  different  interests  de- 
sired and  mixed  up,  and  some  will  not  give  way  to  their  neighbours, 
and  by  doing  this  the  general,  and  future  interests  of  the  nation  are  lost 
sight  of,  for  the  particular,  local,  and  present  interests,  and  the  people 
are  at  the  same  time,  from  ignorance,  and  want  of  education,  and  know- 
ledge, general  as  well  as  particular,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  go- 
verning. Where  the  government  is  not  of  a  popular  kind,  there  are 
a  few  who  are  educated,  and  who  understand,  and  know  from  the 
history  of  other  nations  and  people,  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for 
a  nation  so  circumstanced,  and  in  its  infancy,  as  the  Greeks  are  ;  and 
they  apply  these  principles  to  her  generally,  and  at  the  same  time 
study  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
for  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  elsewhere.  They  allow  of  a 
greater  popular  freedom  in  their  case,  as  they  know  from  having  ex- 
amples of  improvement  before  their  eyes,  in  the  case  of  other 
nations.  They  know  that  their  countrymen  will  acquire  education, 
civilization,  and  the  art  of  governing,  and  to  bs  governed  quicker, 
than  if  they  were  to  be  left  to  improve  themselves  as  their  wants 
required  it,  and  as  their  own  experience,  without  any  other  know- 
ledge than  their  own  taught.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  educated 
and  learned,  and  who  know  how  to  govern,  by  there  being  an 
immense  number  more  in  an  assembly  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
legislating,  the  few  are  rendered  useless. 

If  measures  are  advocated,  and  promulgated  which  are  for  the 
general  and  not  the  particular  good,  and  if  they  are  enforced,  and 
they  will  be  readier  to  be  so,  and  less  complaint  will  likely  arise 
from  them  where  a  few  are  issuing  and  carrying  into  effect  these 
orders,  than  where  the  whole  country  is  governing,  and  where  each 
and  all  may  suppose  they  are  contrary  to  their  particular  interests, 
and  they  thus  oppose,  and  confuse  every  measure  that  is  attempted 
to  be  introduced  which  may  not  be  for  their  good,  although  for  the 
general,  and  future  good  of  themselves  and  all.    Greece  may  in 
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many  respects  be  said  to  be  a  barbarous  nation,  and  for  such  a  na- 
tion the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  proper 
one  ;  for  a  nation  like  Greece,  a  species  of  arbitrary  government  is 
requisite  for  at  least  twenty  years,  until  she  is  fitted  by  civilization, 
education,  and  a  correspondence,  and  an  association  with  other  na- 
tions, to  govern  herself.  If  the  arbitrary  government  is  not  of  a 
selfish  nature,  but  doing  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  all,  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  government  which  will  work  well,  and  peaceably  for 
the  first  twenty  years  of  a  kingdom  like  Greece,  or  any  other  king- 
dom so  circumstanced  ;  and  in  the  present  day,  to  prevent  tyranny 
by  such  an  arbitrary  government,  such  a  country  might  be  put 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  powers.  A  popular  assembly,  if  the 
members  were  all  well  educated,  and  had  travelled,  and  had  studied 
the  institutions  of  other  countries,  would  do  very  well,  if  they  only 
looked  to  Greece  as  a  whole,  and  if  they  took  no  notice  of  the  par- 
ticular interests ;  but  where  each  and  all  look  only  to  particular 
interests,  there  is  nothing  but  confusion  and  half  measures,  and  the 
nation  is  kept  constantly,  and  far  behind  in  all,  and  every  improve- 
ment, and  in  civilization. 
Advantages  of  Greece  is  a  country  which  is  very  advantageously  situated  to 
Greece  com-  flourish.  It  is  a  fertile  country,  and  its  inhabitants  are  an  active, 
acute,  and  strong  race,  and  one  which  at  one  time  no  nation,  past  or 
present,  has  been  able  to  rival  in  science  and  knowledge ;  and  it 
cannot  but  be  thought  but  that  her  descendants  will  have  in  them 
some  of  the  intellect  and  talent  of  their  ancestors,  who,  although 
they  had  the  talent  for  science,  and  polite  and  useful  literature,  yet, 
like  their  present  descendants,  they  were  a  fickle,  and  difficult  people 
to  govern,  or  be  governed  by  themselves,  or  popularly,  but  were 
only  well  governed  when  ruled  by  some  single,  and  powerful  hand, 
or  under  the  dominion  of  another  nation.  They  were  changeable, 
and  unsettled  in  their  government,  and  were  steadier  under  a  power- 
ful arbitrary  ruler,  than  under  their  continually  changing  demo- 
cratic institutions.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  our  knowledge 
of  them  since  they  became  a  kingdom,  that  they  still  inherit  the 
same  changeableness,  and  ill  success  when  governed  popularly. 
As  a  naval  They  are  fitted,  like  their  ancestors,  of  being  a  naval  people  ;  and 
power.  we  have  the  experience  of  their  abilities  in  this  respect  during  the 

time  they  were  attempting  to  gain  their  independence,  when  some 
of  their  islanders  shewed  great  skill,  and  abilities  in  their  engage- 
ments with  other  vessels,  and  great  courage  when  in  close  combat 
with  them.  It  is  a  pity,  after  the  endeavours  they  made  to  gain 
their  independence,  that  they  should  not  be  more  settled,  and 
apply  themselves  more  to  the  good  government  of  their  coun- 
Turkey.    try  without  selfishness  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 

  should,  from  their  state  of  civilization.  But  education,  and  knowledge 

of  other  nations  and  people,  will  teach  them  the  art  of  governing 
for  the  good  of  their  country,  and  not  for  themselves  only;  and  by 
increased  traffic  and  cultivation  of  their  country,  they  may  be  a 
great  means  of  assisting  in  civilizing,  and  improving  their  old  mas- 
ters, and  now  neighbours,  the  Turks,  who  still  remain  in  the  same 
careless,  and  apathetic  state  that  they  did  one  hundred  years  ago, 
not  moving  even  to  assist,  or  put  themselves  out  of  danger  when 
they  are  in  the  way  of  it,  and  see  it  rushing  on  them.    If  they  do 
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hot  improve  with  the  age,  and  by  their  communication  with  Euro- 
peans, the  Greeks  may,  in  time,  take  a  small  piece  more  of  their 
territories,  as  well  as  the  Russians,  and  also  the  Austrians,  to  whose 
territories  the  Turkish  is  so  conveniently  situated ;  in  fact,  they 
could  easily  divide  European-Turkey  amongst  them.    There  is  no 
country  susceptible  of  greater  improvement  than  Turkey.    She  has 
climate,  soil,  people,  and  situation,  to  make  her  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation  ;  her  people,  for  this  purpose,  only  require  to  get  out  of  Turkey  and 
their  apathetic  state,  always  remaining  content  as  they  are,  and  the  education 
with  their  present  condition,  so  long  as  they  get  their  pipe,  coffee,  ^fle^ed'ally 
and  opium;  until  they  send  the  children  of  their  men  of  rank  to  becof  its  women 
educated,  and  travel  themselves,  and  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  a  gveat 
and  see  the  advantages  of  European  habits,  and  customs,  and  ac- means  of  its 
quirements,  and  the  benefits  of  commerce,  or  mix  and  associate  more  improvement, 
familiarly  in  their  houses,  as  well  as  out  of  them,  with  Europeans, 
and  have  them  in  their  cities,  and  unless  they  do  so,  they  will  be 
seized,  and  made  a  prey  to  the  three  above  powers ;  and  they  must 
also  get  out  of  the  slavish  belief  of  the  obedience  that  they  suppose 
is  requisite  for  them  to  give  to  the  Koran,  and  to  the  expounders 
and  ministers  of  that  worship  and  doctrine,  and  be  less  under  its 
superstitious  belief,  so  far  as  it  prevents  them  being  better  edu- 
cated, and  associating  and  communicating  with  other  nations ;  and 
they  must  also  give  up  the  system  of  keeping  their  wives  in  retire- 
ment, and  keeping  them  apart,  as  it  is  a  great  cause  of  the  estrange- 
ment, and  retired  habits  of  the  Turks,  as  women  are  a  bond  between 
family  and  family,  and  keep  up  the  association,  and  sociality,  and 
communion,  and  intimacy  when  the  men  are  otherwise  employed, 
and  are  a  great  means  of  laying  open,  and  communicating  what  is 
going  on  in  the  external  world,  and  keeping  up  their  knowledge  of 
the  improvements  that  are  going  on  there,  for  without  this  daily 
communication  with  the  world,  and  your  fellows,  you  get  far  behind 
your  neighbours  in  knowledge,  information,  and  power  on  this  ac- 
count, and  in  the  same  way  the  whole  nation,  from  want  of  inter- 
course with  other  nations ;  but  until  the  Turks  associate,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  more  freely  with  their  own  people,  and  allow 
their  wives  to  do  the  same  with  the  men  in  their  presence,  at  first 
it  might  be,  and  if  they  do  not  associate  more  frequently  with  Eu- 
ropeans, both  in  their  own  country  and  abroad,  and  if  they  do  not 
educate  their  children  as  they  educate  them  in  Europe,  and  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  other  nations,  and  the  occupa- 
tions, and  employments,  and  customs  of  other  nations  of  modern 
times,  in  amusing  and  light  reading,  and  by  tales  or  stories,  to 
make  and  give  them  a  desire  to  read,  and  to  incite  and  stimulate 
them  to  follow  the  same  example,  and  to  improve  themselves,  and 
to  make  them  ashamed  of  their  being  so  far  behind  all  other  na- 
tions in  everything,  and  also  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  nations 
in  ancient  times,  and  to  give  them  books  of  travels,  and  accounts 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  plates  descriptive  of  what  is  use- 
ful, and  it  will  still  farther,  and  better  impress  it  on  them,  as  well 
as  amuse  and  instruct  them.    They  would  be  readier  to  learn  and 
be  taught  by  muftis  of  their  own,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  any  so 
liberal  and  disinterested ;  but  it  would  be  more  advantageous  and 
still  better  if  they  had  European  masters,  or  natives  of  Turkey,  who 
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Were  not  ministers  of  their  religion.  If  some  such  plan  is  not  done, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  resources  of 
their  country  to  improve  and  make  the  best  of  them,  nor  will  they 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  commerce  of  other  countries,  and  be  a 
commercial  people,  of  which  they  have  every  advantage  that  is  re- 
quired. They  have  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  and  they  have,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  good  climate,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  her  European  territory  a  people  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  courage,  and  for  their  warlike  habits,  and  who  are  a  bold, 
and  brave,  and  strong  race,  and  they  should,  by  all  means,  strive 
to  preserve  their  northern  provinces  from  encroachment ;  and  if 
they  were  educated  and  civilized,  they  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  any  who  would  oppose  them.  They  have  to  the  south  a  warm 
and  genial  climate,  and  in  Asia  they  have  a  climate  which  will 
grow  everything,  from  grain  to  the  finest  fruits. 

Turks  soon  desire  and  relish  the  customs  and  tastes  of  Europeans, 
after  they  have  been  amongst  them ;  and  by  being  accustomed  to 
the  habits  of  Europeans,  and  mixing  with  them,  and  with  their 
wives,  and  seeing  no  bad  effects  from  this,  they  would  freely  per- 
mit the  same  liberty  to  their  wives>  and  might  in  time  only  keep 
one  wife>  as,  in  general,  one  is  as  much  as  one  man  can  have  any 
need  for,  and  as  they  can  generally  use,  as  may  be  seen,  in  their 
always  having  a  favourite.  By  having  their  wives  and  children  edu- 
cated, and  seeing  no  harm  from  it,  and  constantly  seeing  it,  they 
would  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  they  would  even  feel  displeased 
and  hurt  if  they  wanted  education,  if  they  saw  it  in  the  case  of 
others,  and  they  would  be  gratified,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  it ;  and 
by  their  wives  and  children  being  educated,  they  would  do  the 
same,  that  is,  the  children  when  they  were  grown  up. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  more  of  their  ministers  of  religion  to 
get  informed,  educated,  and  liberal,  they  might  greatly  improve  the 
people  and  their  worship,  but  there  is  no  use  attempting  to  force 
this  or  any  thing  else  on  them  ;  it  is  always  a  sure  means  of  making 
it  more  permanent,  and  giving  thorn  a  greater  opposition  to  that 
which  you  attempt  to  force  on  them.  It  must  be  done  gradually ; 
it  must  be  constantly  held  up  to  their  view,  till  they  get  accustomed 
to  it,  and  they  will  desire  to  pick  it  up  themselves  ;  and  if  they  see 
the  advantage  that  others  derive  from  it,  they  will  likely  follow  it, 
and  be  ashamed  of  their  own  ignorance, 
uiks  have  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Turks  have  the  elements  of  being  a 
powerful  nation,  with  the  possessions  they  still  have  ;  and  by  hav- 
ing plenty  of  sea-coast,  with  safe  and  commodious  harbours,  and 
being  at  the  west  end  of  a  great  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  she 
has  beyond  and  to  the  east  of  her  countries,  containing  and  being 
capable  of  having  great  wealth.  There  is  little  doubt  if  her  people 
were  more  European,  with  still  a  little  of  their  eastern  habits,  to 
suit  them  to  their  climate,  and  if  they  were  educated,  and  had 
manufactories  and  encouraged,  and  promoted  private  mercantile 
shipping,  Turkey  would  be  a  great  and  powerful  commercial  nation. 
She  ought  to  be  kept  entire  on  her  European  side  ;  for  if  she  loses 
more  of  her  European  territory,  she  loses  her  best,  and  most  power- 
ful, brave,  and  energetic  soldiers  and  defenders;  and  these,  by 
being  mixed  and  associated  with  her  other  provinces,  will  give  them 


the  elements 
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great  nation. 
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strength,  and  habits  of  firmness  and  enterprise,  and  they  will  be 
a  constant  and  powerful  supply  for  this  purpose ;  unless  they  are 
constantly  supplied  and  replenished,  Europeans  soon  degenerate 
in  eastern  and  warm  climates,  and  lose  the  strength  and  vigour  of 
the  race  from  whom  they  are  descended. 

Her  dominions  ought  to  be  preserved  full  and  entire,  as  they  at  Preservation 
present  are,  under  her  own  power  and  rule;  and  if  there  is  any ^  ^ 
likelihood  of  her  improving  like  the  nations  of  Europe,  of  which  1 
there  is  a  possibility  on  the  Hungarian  side,  from  the  example 
there,  and  on  the  Greek  from  the  example  in  time  there ;  and  if  she 
is  able  to  preserve  her  provinces,  and  protect  them  herself,  she  has 
great  opportunities,  by  being  civilized,  of  having  a  powerful  navy, 
and  powerful  means  of  protecting  herself,  and  the  different  parts  of 
her  empire,  and  one  which  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  have.  Turkey 
might  spare  some  of  her  Asiatic  territory,  but  she  cannot  spare  any 
of  her  European ;  it  is  there  that  her  strength,  and  support,  and 
preservation  against  the  encroachments  of  others  lie,  and  it  is  there 
she  will  get  soldiers,  and  it  is  there  that  she  will  get  vigorous,  and 
strong-minded  men  to  sprinkle  amongst  her  other  territories,  to 
strengthen,  direct,  and  to  defend  them. 

If  Russia  got  a  part  of  Turkey  and  Constantinople,  and  if  the  Russia, 
people  of  the  Russian  provinces  bordering  on  Turkey  and  the  Black  Rugsja  with 
Sea  were  to  get  educated,  and  also  the  Turks,  there  is  little  doubt part  0f  jur*  ' 
they  would  form  themselves  into  a  separate  sovereignty,  or  of  a  son  key. 
of  Russia,  who  might  govern  these  provinces  under  his  brother,  if 
they  had  a  quarrel.    It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  country  that  it 
should  be  a  province  with  the  seat  of  government  and  direction  so 
far  distant ;  they  can  feel  no  attachment  or  hereditary  affection 
for  such  distant  relationship  ;  it  is  impossible  that  one  hand  can 
direct  and  rule,  if  educated,  so  immense  a  people  under  one  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  possible  for  an  educated  people  to  govern  a  large 
uneducated,  and  barbarous  people  ;  but  as  Turkey  is  situated,  if 
she  becomes  educated,  and  gets  cause  of  complaint,  she  joins  with 
the  Black  Sea  provinces,  and  with  a  portion  of  Poland  perhaps,  and 
becomes  a  more  powerful,  and  better  situated,  kingdom  than  Russia. 

Poland  is  a  country  which  would  have  been  a  powerful  nation,  and  Poland, 

one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Europe,  if  she  had  territory  sufficient  to  

make  her  so,  and  she  might  have  acquired  more ;  but  it  is  not  terri- 
tory alone  that  makes  a  great  and  powerful  nation :  it  is  the  people  who 
inhabit  it  that  are  the  chief  cause  of  it ;  and  where  the  people  are 
brave,  strong,  enterprising  and  acute,  in  them  are  the  elements  and 
sinews  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  The  Poles  were  before  the 
rest  of  Europe — especially  the  nobles  and  gentry — an  enlightened 
and  learned  nation  ;  and  her  females  were  cultivated,  and  educated, 
and  refined.  Where  the  females  of  a  nation  are  cultivated  and  edu- 
cated, they  are  a  powerful  means  of  civilizing,  softening,  and  refin- 
ing, and  improving  the  males,  and  the  males  are  sure  to  follow,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  example  which  they  behold  in  the  females,  as  they 
constantly  behold  it,  and  they  gradually  acquire  these  habits  of  good, 
whatever  they  may  be ;  and  we  ought  therefore  always  to  strive  to 
improve  females,  and  keep  them  pure,  and  cultivated,  and  good,  as 
the  men  and  children  being  more  with  them  than  away  from  them, 
and  suspecting  no  harm  to  result  from  them,  while  they  are  over» 
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looking  them,  and  seeing  no  harm  to  arise,  but  only  seeing  pleasure 
and  good  to  arise,  they  gradually  get  pleased  with  it,  and  gradually 
acquire  these  good  benefits  or  acquisitions,  and  cannot  do  without 
them ;  and  the  children,  from  being  constantly  with  the  females,  acquire 
either  their  good  or  bad  habits,  and  whatever  they  acquire  it  adheres 
to  them  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age ;  but  if  it  is  good,  it  is  more 
likely  to  become  a  part  of  them.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
in  the  civilizing,  and  improving  of  a  people  and  nation,  to  have  the 
females  brought  up,  and  educated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  and  pre- 
serve the  benefits  and  good  impression,  and  they  are  more  likely  to 
keep  them,  and  not  to  lose  them,  like  men,  as  they  are  mostly  at 
home,  and  do  not  mix  with  those  who  are  likely  to  rub  it  off.  Men 
mix,  and  are  obliged  to  do  so,  with  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  and 
if  they  were  not  remembered  at  home  by  seeing  the  females  and 
their  children  preserving  what  is  good,  they  would  be  apt  to  lose  it, 
by  associating  and  mixing  with  the  bad  and  wicked  of  the  world,  and 
by  constantly  seeing  evil  and  never  good.  For  the  same  reason,  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations  that  the  females  are  educated,  and 
taken  care  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  and  keep  this  impression  on 
the  males ;  and  the  wives  of  the  Turks  ought  to  be  so  educated. 
It  will  be  the  first  thing  to  improve  them,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
means  of  making  a  permanent  impression  on  their  children,  and  on 
their  husbands,  who  are  so  often  at  home.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
we  see  the  influence  the  females  possessed  over  the  males,  and  the 
ideas  of  honour,  and  boldness,  and  refinement,  which  it  caused  in 
these,  and  was  the  means  of  weaning  them  from  barbarous  and  rude 
manners,  habits,  and  customs,  and  was  a  great  means  of  progressing 
civilization ;  although  at  times  this  influence  might  be  used  im- 
properly ;  yet  by  the  males  being  educated  and  refined  as  well  as  the 
females,  they  will  be  able  to  resist,  and  know  to  resist  that  which  is 
Great  cause  not  right.  The  Poles  in  their  character  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
of  the  down-  Irish  in  their  misrule  and  misfortunes.  The  source  of  all  their  mis- 
fall  of  Po-  fortunes  was  their  king  being  elective,  and  this  gave  rise  to  eternal 
*ant*'  disputes  amongst  their  nobles.   They  never  were  wholly  unanimous  ; 

there  were  always  some  who  did  not  wish,  and  would  not  obey  and 
submit  to  the  king  who  was  elected  ;  and  the  kingdom,  by  this 
means,  was  never  at  rest,  and  those  who  were  dissatisfied  were  con- 
stantly opposing  all  good  that  was  attempted,  and  they  were  also 
constantly  intriguing  with  foreign  powers,  and  foreign  powers  and 
sovereigns  were  constantly  interfering,  and  intriguing  to  get  their  sons 
elected  ;  and  when  they  effected  their  purpose,  they  used  them  as 
instruments  for  their  own  purposes  and  benefit,  and  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  kingdom  over  which  they  ruled.  The  kingdom  by  this 
means  never  kept  on  improving ;  and  at  the  same  time,  even  if  the 
sovereign  wished  to  benefit  the  nation,  yet,  if  it  were  in  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  elected  him,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  these  as  they  elected  him,  and  they  not  having  any  affection 
for  him  as  for  a  sovereign  whose  ancestor's  rule  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  obey,  and  to  respect,  and  to  love  for  centuries,  and  they 
therefore  did  not  obey  his  commands  implicitly,  and  they  also  ruled  and 
directed  him  for  their  own  benefit;  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  to  get 
and  keep  their  support  against  those  who  opposed  his  election,  and 
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those  who  constantly  opposed  him.    But  where  the  king  is  heredi-  Advantages 
tary,  the  kingdom  is  not  divided  for  a  whole  reign  into  two  parties,  of  hereditary 
one  constantly  opposing  every  measure,  good  and  bad,  and  the  other  over^lective 
opposing  all  measures  except  those  for  their  own  good,  and  not  giv-  ones  and  pre- 
ing  their  assistance  unless  when  it  suited  them.    But  where  there  is  sidents. 
a  hereditary  king,  there  is  not  a  division  into  two  parties.  Where 
his  measures  are  good,  there  is  a  general  desire  and  obedience  to  fol- 
low them,  as  all  know  the  sovereign  is  doing  it  for  the  general  good 
of  the  nation,  whose  interests  are  his  own,  and  the  more  all  are 
benefited  it  is  the  better  for  him ;  and  he  supports  no  particular 
party,  and  he  acts  and  desires  their  good  as  a  father  to  his  children, 
and  as  one  who  esteems  them  as  his  birthright  from  a  long  and 
illustrious  race,  and  as  a  birthright  which  is  to  descend  to  his  chil- 
dren after  him,  and  it  is  for  his  and  their  benefit,  and  for  no  stranger's 
benefit,  and  it  may  be  apparent  that  he  is  improving  the  kingdom. 
An  elective  sovereign  only  looks  to  his  own  and  present  interests, 
and  not  to  the  future  interests  ;  for  at  the  death  or  resignation  of  an 
elective  sovereign  there  was  a  strife  and  warfare  to  get  one  elected, 
and  when  he  was  elected,  his  policy  was  quite  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  former,  and  the  kingdom  was  never  in  a  flourishing  state. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  kingly  form  of  government  is  better 
than  that  of  the  republican  ;  as  it  might  be  said  that  kings  have  no 
great  power  at  the  present  day  in  ruling,  and  acting  arbitrarily 
against  the  will  of  the  nation ;  and  we  know  that  kings  and  rulers 
who  are  hereditary  have  no  particular  partialities  towards  one  side  or 
another,  but  have  a  desire,  as  well  as  their  family,  for  what  is  for  the 
general  good;  and  if  they  had,  they  have  no  particular  influence  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  nation  ;  and  we  know  where  the  head  of  a 
nation  is  elective  for  a  lifetime,  it  is  attended  with  serious,  and  detri- 
mental consequences,  and  injury  to  the  nation,  whether  the  indivi- 
dual is  royally  born  or  not,  as  at  each  election  it  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  discord,  and  separation  of  the  nation  into  two  parties,  who  oppose 
and  retard  the  measures  of  each  other  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
appointment,  and  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  ill-will,  and  dislike,  and  of 
commotion  near  the  time  of  the  election  and  after  it  ;  but  where  it  is 
hereditary,  no  one  scarcely  knows  that  such  a  thing  takes  place,  and 
there  is  no  disturbance  either  before  or  after  the  succession,  or  dur- 
ing the  reign,  on  that  account.    Where  the  election  is  annual,  it  is 
a  very  great  cause  of  disturbance,  and  party  strife,  and  it  is  attended 
with  a  continual  delay  and  opposition  to  public  business,  and  to  every 
measure  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  nation  ;  and  when  it  is  frequent, 
there  is  nothing  but  changes,  and  the  country  is  improperly  and  in- 
juriously governed.     No  sooner  has  one  head  become  acquainted 
with  the  movements  of  the  machinery,  than  he  is  turned  out, 
and  another  comes  in  ;  and  he  alters  and  arranges  it  his  own  ^ 
way,  and  when  he  is  getting  it  fairly  set  a-going,  he  is  turned 
out,  and  the  nation  is  never  properly  set  a-going,  and  there  is  no 
good  done,  and  there  is  nothing  but  continual   discord,  distur- 
bance, opposition,  and  delay.    Where  there  is  a  kingly  government, 
all  parties  support  and  respect  it,  and  no  particular  party  is  en- 
vious of  it.    It  is  different  with  the  temporary  head.    The  oppo- 
sition are  envious  of  it,  and  are  not  content  until  they  get  it  removed, 
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and  their  own  party  in  its  place  ;  but  the  nation  has  as  much  the 
appointment  of  the  head  in  a  kingly  government  as  in  a  republican. 
The  prime  minister  is  removed  when  his  measures  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  majority ;  so  long  as  they  are  so,  he  is 
not  unseated,  be  it  one  year  or  be  it  twenty  years,  or  be  it  a  single 
day  ;  and  no  one  knowing  when  his  views  may  differ  from  the  ma- 
jority, there  is  no  commotion  or  disturbance  to  get  one  of  their  own 
in  his  place.  This  is  a  superiority  over  republican  governments ;  and 
what  more  frequent  a  change  would  they  have,  than  when  the  head 
differs  from  them,  he  is  removed,  and  so  long  as  he  pleases  he  re- 
mains ?  and  when  he  displeases,  he  is  not  hurriedly  displaced,  but 
he  gets  time  to  alter  or  modify  his  views  to  theirs,  and  his  position 
is  not  one  which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  nation,  and  is  not  so 
conspicuous  and  commanding,  and  is  not  so  much  admired  and  de- 
sired after,  from  its  being  a  great  honour,  and  there  is  not  that  feel- 
ing of  envy  towards  him  and  his  party,  as  if  he  were  the  only  head 
of  the  nation.  He  may  be,  said  to  be  a  servant  with  a  master  ;  and 
he  is  not  so  much  noticed,  and  there  is  not  such  a  desire,  from  mo- 
tives of  greatness,  to  say  that  they  and  their  party  are  king,  and  rule 
the  nation,  and  that  no  one  is  greater  in  the  kingdom.  In  every 
respect,  at  the  present  day,  the  kingly  government  is  the  same  as 
the  republican  ;  the  people  have  as  much  influence  and  power  in  the 
one  case,  as  the  other  ;  but  the  monarchical  government  has  the 
superiority  of  having  a  king,  which  does  not  cause  jealousy  at  his 
being  the  head,  and  is  not  attended  with  strife  and  discord  at  his 
election,  and  he  is  not  a  source  of  constant  heart-burning,  jealousy, 
and  desire  for  his  removal  as  a  president ;  and  the  majority  have 
the  power  of  getting  every  thing  their  own  way,  as  in  a  republic — 
what  more  would  they  have  ?  and  so  long  as  the  minister  pleases 
the  majority,  he  remains,  and  gets  accustomed  to  the  machinery  of 
government ;  but  the  president  being  a  place  of  honour,  and  being 
so  conspicuous  and  commanding,  all  strive  and  desire  to  gain  it, 
from  the  great  honour  of  being  president.  The  oftener  he  is  elected, 
the  greater  harm  does  it  do  to  the  nation  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
appointment  of  prime  minister  (unless  too  frequent),  there  is  no 
commotion  or  disturbance. 
Russia.        Although  at  one  time  the  Poles  were  the  bulwark  to  Europe, 

  and  the  great  opposers,  and  protectors  of  Europe  against  the  inroads 

Boundaries  of  0f        Mahometans,  and  were  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  it 
SiaSaridPrus-^rom  being  overrun  by  these,  and  were  considered  at  that  time  the 
sia, to  preserve  bravest,  most  gallant,  and  polished  nation  of  Europe  ;  but  from 
the  balance  of  their  king  being  elective,  they  did  not  keep  constantly  improving, 
power,  and  for  and  keeping  up  the  learning  and  acquirements  they  had  over  other 
the  benefit  of  nations,  but  became  weaker  and  weaker  at  the  election  of  every  so- 
vereign,  and  at  length  became  a  prey  in  part  to  Russia  ;  and  when 
Napoleon  forsook  them,  and  was  powerless,  they  were  divided  be- 
tween Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.    Instead  of  this,  they  ought 
rather  to  have  made  Poland  independent,  and  to  have  given  her  a 
hereditary  sovereign,  and  given  her  a  portion  of  Prussia  to  the 
north-west,  which  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  and  she  would  have  had 
the  advantage  of  being  a  naval  power  ;  and  from  the  bold,  noble, 
courageous,  generous,  and  acute  and  talented  character  of  the  Poles, 
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she  would  have  been  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia,  as  she  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for 
her  ;  and  she  would  have  prevented  the  encroachments  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  against  Russia ;  and  by  sea  she  could  have  stopt  the 
Russian  fleet  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  ;  or  all  four  together  might 
have 'delayed  or  stopped  those  of  Europe,  and  shut  up  the  Baltic. 
Poland,  in  such  a  case,  is  an  effectual  barrier  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  or  Prussia  ;  but  now  there  is  no  barrier  between  these,  and 
time  is  not  given  for  preparation  that  might  be  requisite.  War 
will  enter  their  territories,  but  it  would  never  have  entered  their 
territories,  at  least  it  need  not  if  they  gave  full  assistance  to  Poland. 
By  dismembering  Poland  amongst  themselves,  they  have  not  pre- 
served themselves,  or  strengthened  themselves  better ;  neither  did 
they  require  a  portion  unless  Prussia,  which  ought  to  have  got 
Russia's  portion  for  a  likely  increase  in  her  population,  and  she 
would  have  been  more  or  better  balanced  with  Russia  and  Austria. 

If  Austria  had  got  a  portion  of  sea-coast,  we  would  not  wonder  Barriers  of 
at  her  acceding  to  the  dismemberment ;  but  she  has  not  got  thatRUSsia 
which  would  be  so  useful  to  her  ;  but  by  this  dismemberment  they  against  en- 
destroyed  a  powerful  barrier  and  protection  to  themselves,  the  whole  croachment. 
three  without  exception,  and  a  nation  and  people  who  were  likelier 
to  be  greater,  and  more  powerful  than  either,  but  whom  they  might 
have  kept  within  her  own  boundaries  by  proper  treaties  amongst 
themselves  and  with  her.  The  portion  of  her  which  Russia  has  got 
is  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  that  power,  and  will  be  a  powerful 
means  of  strengthening  her,  more  than  any  portion  of  her  own  do- 
minions. She  has  got  possession  of  a  brave,  a  bold,  a  generous, 
and  a  high-spirited,  and  acute  race  of  men,  and  she  can  mix  and 
sprinkle  them  through  her  army,  and  in  every  department  of  the 
State,  as  they  excel  the  Russians  in  acuteness,  talent,  understanding, 
and  in  intellect.  The  Russians,  who  are  naturally  of  a  slow  tem- 
perament, and  by  taking  care  of  the  Poles,  and  colonizing  them  with 
the  Russians,  and  intermarrying  them  with  these,  the  race  of  Rus- 
sians will  be  improved ;  and  if  the  Russians  can  once  gain  their 
fidelity  and  respect,  the  Poles  will  be  a  powerful  barrier  against 
encroachments  ;  but  if  they  cannot  gain  their  fidelity,  and  they  re- 
main a  distinct  race,  and  become  educated,  they  will  be  a  powerful 
assistant  means  of  aggression  from  Europe — a  barrier  of  consider- 
able extent  of  educated  and  industrious  Russians  between  the  Poles 
and  Europe,  will  make  a  sure  and  powerful  protection  to  Russia. 
Many  of  the  border  provinces  are  colonized  by  Germans  ;  but  they 
will  be  a  powerful  means,  from  their  love  of  their  fatherland,  and 
speaking  the  same  language  as  these,  and  a  different  one  from  the 
Russians,  in  joining  and  assisting  in  any  attack  against  Russia ; 
and  where  they  are  colonized  elsewhere,  as  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  if  Russia  extends  her  dominions,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
memberment of  them  from  its  unwieldiness,  and  from  a  want  of 
unity  in  it  as  a  whole,  either  from  the  language  spoken  being  in 
some  parts  the  same  as  those  of  Germany,  and  in  other  parts,  not 
being  Russian,  and  there  is  not  the  same  sympathy,  and  bond  of 
union,  and  affection,  and  brotherhood,  as  where  the  same  language 
is  spoken  by  them.  There  is  a  want  of  nationality  between  them. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  people,  and  the  one  has 
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no  sympathy  with  the  other  ;  and  if  they  are  ill  or  unfairly  used,- 
they  do  not  give  cheerful  and  willing  assistance,  and  are  likely  to 
assist  others  than  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  By  the  Poles 
being  preserved,  they  will  be  a  powerful  means  of  recruiting  all  de- 
partments of  the  Russian  service,  and  not  be  as  aliens,  or  those  on 
whom  there  is  a  constant  watch  set,  and  who  are  mistrusted.  They 
are  better  to  breed  with  than  the  Germans,  who  are  of  a  phlegmatic 
and  slow  temperament,  like  the  Russians,  and  all  natives  who  live 
so  far  north  as  they  do.  No  doubt  education  will  improve  them. 
Eussia  and  If  Russia  could  get  a  less  slow,  and  a  more  active  race  for  her 
her  navy.  navy,  she  might  succeed  with  it  •  but  so  long  as  she  uses  these,  she 
will  never  be  a  powerful  naval  country  ;  and  so  long  as  they  must 
be  shut  up  the  half  of  the  year  in  their  harbours.  They  ought  to 
have  a  safe  naval  depot  at  the  south-westernmost  part  of  their  do- 
minions, not  exactly  but  very  near  it,  and  strengthen  that  part  of 
their  dominions,  and  beyond  and  all  around  it,  as  Prussia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  might  burn  them  out  and  destroy  them. 
If  she  had  a  colony  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  Scotchmen  co- 
lonized throughout  her  dominions,  she  might,  with  her  Poles,  or  a 
breed  between  them,  have  a  powerful  navy  in  a  generation  ;  but 
her  frost  is  a  great  drawback,  although  she  had  the  best  sailors  in 
the  world,  and  without  having  an  extensive  shipping  trade  and  co- 
lonies of  her  own. 

Austria,  Austria,  with  Poland,  if  she  had  been  a  kingdom  and  powerful, 
Hungary, and  with  Turkey,  would  have  been  and  are  the  great  natural  barriers  to 

Venice.  encroachments  of  Russia. 

Austria.  Austria  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe, 

and  is  internally  so  from  her  great  and  many  internal  re- 
sources, and  the  extent  of  her  territory,  and  is  a  great  an- 
tagonist power  for  opposing  aggressions  in  all  directions,  and 
she  ought  by  all  means  to  be  upheld  and  supported  in  its  full 
integrity  as  she  at  present  is,  as  she  is  the  most  powerful  bar- 
rier in  preventing  the  German  States  from  being  seized,  as  well 
as  in  assisting  Prussia  or  Turkey  against  any  who  may  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  them.  She  only  requires  to  act  a  little  more  firmly 
and  energetically,  and  without  selfishness.  Her  great  loss  is  the 
want  of  a  proper  outlet  for  her  resources,  which  she  has  in  such 
abundance,  and  which  she  can  increase  to  such  an  extent.  Her 
territories  are  abundant,  and  will  suit,  and  fit  without  inconvenience 
a  great  increase  of  population.  It  is  this  abundance  of  spare  terri- 
tory where  to  place  a  superabundant  population  is  the  cause  of  pros- 
perity, quiet,  and  the  non- taxation  of  a  nation  ;  but  where  it  is 
awanting,  it  is  a  great,  and  one  of  the  very  greatest  drawbacks  to  a 
nation,  and  is  the  great  cause  of  misery,  poverty,  deep  taxation  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  disturbance  and  complaint  to  a  nation. 
Venice  to  There  is  no  doubt  she  has  sea-coast  at  Venice,  in  her  Italian  do- 
Austria  in  a  minions,  but  she  has  a  very  mountainous  country  to  surmount  be- 
commercial  fore  ge|s  there,  and  it  is  too  slow  and  inconvenient  for  her ;  but 
point  of  view.  •£  ^Q  coul(^  any  mearis  overcome  this  mountainous  barrier,  she 
might  have  a  powerful  navy,  and  an  extensive  outlet  for  her  manu- 
factures. But  there  is  little  doubt  that  levelling  and  cutting  roads, 
and  making  railways  where  it  is  possible,  will  greatly  hasten  and 
make  shorter  this  barrier,  and  will  add  much  to  their  speed  and 
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convenience,  and  it  is  well  worth  their  trouble  and  expense,  from 
the  good  and  benefit  it  will  do  to  the  nation,  and  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  improvement  and  prosperity,  although  it  should 
cost  the  Austrians,  if  it  answers  the  purpose,  from  fifty  millions  of 
pounds  and  upwards,  as  it  will  be  an  outlet  for  her  manufactures, 
of  which  she  is  capable  of  employing  so  many,  and  enriching  her- 
self so  much,  and  she  would  have  a  good  navy,  and  the  Venetians 
and  her  own  particular  States  would  supply  her  with  powerful 
sailors,  not  inferior  to  Venice  of  old,  and  she  might  be  as  conve- 
niently situated  to  carry  the  merchandise  of  the  East,  which  seems  to 
be  taking  its  old  route  again ;  but  the  East  is  greatly  improved* 
It  certainly  has  turned  out  well  for  Europe  that  Austria  got  this 
acquisition,  however  right  it  might  have  been  at  the  time  she  got 
it.  She  ought,  therefore,  to  cherish,  foster,  and  favour  the  Vene-Tonationnlize 
tians,  and  to  nationalize  and  assimilate  them  to  herself,  as  more,  a£d  assimilate 
and  as  useful,  and  requisite  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions  to^heAus^3 
as  any.  (The  Gulf  of  Trieste  might  be  thought  sufficient,  but  there  trians. 
is  no  population  there,  nor  a  city,  and  a  naval  or  maritime  popu- 
lace and  harbours,  as  there  are  at  Venice,  &c.)  But  in  Austria  the 
people  of  her  dominions  speak  different  languages,  and  are  thus 
kept  as  distinct  races  and  people,  and  they  are  thus  disunited. 
They  are  not  a  whole  that  can  be  depended  on  in  the  time  of  need, 
as  if  they  were  one  people,  using  the  same  language,  and  having 
the  same  habits.  In  the  course  of  forty  or  fifty  years  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  same  language  be  generally  spoken  in  their  Italian 
dominions,  by  administering  justice,  and  in  the  public  offices  using 
German,  and  encouraging  and  getting  it  to  be  spoken  amongst  the 
rich  and  higher  classes.  This  last  is  a  very  great  means,  as  all 
imitate  them  and  follow  their  example  ;  and  teaching  it  in  the 
schools,  and  giving  rewards  to  those  who  are  the  best  German  scho- 
lars, and  encouraging  it,  and  making  it  fashionable  to  be  spoken  in 
the  upper  ranks  and  elsewhere,  and  the  lower  orders  will  imitate 
them,  and  by  calling  and  making  the  native  language  vulgar,  this 
has  a  great  effect  in  preventing  and  encouraging  a  language  to  be 
spoken,  and  promoting  those  to  offices  who  can  speak  the  German 
language.  If  the  same  plan  were  followed  in  the  Hungarian  do- 
minions of  Austria,  it  would  have  a  better  chance  of  success,  and 
is  more  necessary  to  be  done  than  in  Venice,  although,  as  the  great 
and  only  shipping  port  of  Austria,  it  is  necessary  for  the  quick  and 
convenient  despatch  of  business,  and  it  is  likely  better  to  preserve 
the  full  integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  her  connection  with  Hungary 

this  most  important  part  of  her  empire,  which  contains  such  a  brave   

and  powerful  means  of  defence.    Now  the  German  language  is  very  Austria  and 
well  known  in  Hungary,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  considered  Hungary, 
more  patriotic,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  to  use  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage.   What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  desire  to  speak  this  their 
native  language  of  a  sudden  ?    It  is  difficult  to  give  one,  except 
it  gave  them  an  appearance  of  independence  :   there  was  no 
particular   objection   to   it  formerly.      It   shews   a    spirit  of 
disaffection  or  alienation  to  the  Austrians  and  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  will  at  any  rate  lead  to  it.  At  one  time,  in  Great  Britain  Variety  of 
itself,  five  distinct  and  different  languages  were  spoken — one  inlanguages 
Wales,  one  in  England,  one  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  another  ??°^V?f  j 
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in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  another  in  Ireland,  and  we  be- 
lieve another  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  called  Manx  ;  such  a  variety  of 
languages  does  not  add  to  the  unity  of  a  kingdom,  and  for  the 
despatch  of  justice,  or  improvement  and  communication  of  any 
kind.  Now  English  is  the  language  generally  spoken  by  all,  and 
England  is  the  dominant  kingdom,  and  was  disliked  by  all,  but  all 
found  the  necessity  of  speaking  the  language  of  the  country  which 
was  wealthiest,  and  of  greatest  extent,  and  none  thought,  or  think 
now,  that  it  shews  any  subserviency  or  want  of  patriotism,  on  their 
parts,  in  speaking  English ;  but  they  found  it  was  necessary  for  their 
private  interests,  and  business  both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  the 
English  language  was  known,  that  there  should  be  only  one  lan- 
guage; many  still  speak  these  languages,  but  they  do  not  think  it 
independent  or  unpatriotic  to  speak  English,  and  have  their  children 
ta^esf  to**"  educated  in  English.  Now  the  Hungarian,  from  not  being  a  generally 
Hungary  and  sP°^en  language  like  German,  which  may  be  said  to  be  spoken  by 
.Austria  m  thea^  Europe,  and  Hungarian  not  at  all,  it  will  be  a  drawback  to  the 
Hungarians  Hungarians  for  business  generally  with  Europe  and  Austria  ;  it 
not  speaking  on]v  shews  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  persist  in  it,  and 
;rman.  shews  that  they  are  no  friends  to  Hungary,  but  are  delaying  her 
improvement,  and  are  acting  as  children,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  that  are  requisite  for  the  good  of  their  country : 
they  arc  striving  to  keep  up  the  ideal  for  the  reality.  In  Great 
Britain  the  language  at  one  time  spoken  by  the  higher  ranks,  and 
that  used  in  State  affairs,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  was 
French;  at  another  time,  and  for  a  long  period,  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  law  courts  was  Latin,  and  that  in  primitive  times ; 
but  when  civilization  and  improvement  daMned,  they  gradually 
began  to  use  the  English  language,  as  being  that  principally  spoken, 
and  most  convenient  for  all ;  and  when  Scotland  was  joined  to 
England,  on  account  of  English  being  spoken  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  nation,  that  language  was  adopted  by  all,  and  by  the 
minor  portion,  as  less  inconvenience  would  arise  to  the  smaller 
portion  adopting  the  language  of  the  greater  portion,  than  if  the 
larger  number  adopted  the  language  of  the  smaller.  Without  unity 
of  language  in  a  State,  confusion,  and  mistakes,  and  delays,  and 
great  retardation  of  business,  law,  and  justice,  are  sure  to  take  place; 
and  it  would  therefore  be  better  for  the  Hungarians,  and  other 
States  of  Austria,  to  adopt  the  Austrian  or  German  language,  or 
whatever  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority  ;  but  as  German  is 
the  language  of  the  majority,  it  ought,  and  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  spoken,  but  also  as  it  is  the  language  of  other  nations,  it 
ought  on  that  account  to  be  spoken  (this  unity  of  language  is 
equally  applicable  to  other  nations).  It  is  only  rude  and  un- 
civilized countries,  and  countries  only  becoming  civilized,  that  are 
so  prejudiced,  and  keep  up  such  hurtful  distinctions  and  evils,  and 
they  thus  only  prolong  their  want  of  prosperity  and  improvement. 
It  would  be  as  well  to  put  a  stop  to  this  cause  of  their  considering 
themselves  as  quite  a  different  race  from  the  Austrians,  and  make 
them  consider  themselves  as  a  part  of,  and  as  one  and  the  same 
people ;  because,  if  they  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  people, 
they  will  lose  their  sympathy  and  relationship  to  and  for  the 
Austrians,  and  will  wish  for  a  king  of  their  own,  and  will  join  any 
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tenemy  of  the  Austrians,  as  they  have  an  assembly  of  their  own  in  Great  injury 
which  they  speak  the  Hungarian  language.  Now  as  the  people  have  of  separating 
made  it  more  fashionable  to  speak  the  Hungarian  language,  and  Hungary,  &c.j 
Vulgar  and  unpatriotic  to  speak  the  German  language,  if  the  [^Eu^e'aftd 
Hungarians  wish,  or  have  a  desire,  either  at  present  or  afterwards,  to  themselves, 
it  is  of  no  use  thinking  of  it,  or  attempting  it :  they  might  get  rid 
of  being  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  it  is  not  likely  ;  but  if  they 
did,  they  are  too  small  a  kingdom,  so  near  Russia,  to  maintain  them- 
selves single-handed  against  that  power,  and  they  have  no  neigh- 
bours to  amalgamate  or  join  with,  but  whom  Russia  would  be  able 
to  swallow  both  up  ;  therefore  it  is  only  by  a  strict,  and  firm  union 
with  Austria  that  they  can  prosper^  or  preserve  their  independence. 
They  are  not  dependent  on  Austria  at  present;  Austria  is  as  de- 
pendent on  Hungary  as  she  is  on  Austria,  and  both  are  requisite 
and  necessary  to  the  other,  although  Austria  is  less  so,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  legislation,  and 
of  good  goverment,  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
separate,  and  distinguish  into  two,  by  means  of  a  separate  language, 
one  and  the  same  kingdom.  Take  a  look  at  Ireland — she  does  not 
benefit  Great  Britain,  she  is  an  expense  to  her,  and  Great  Britain 
could  do  without  her,  but  yet  she  is  necessary  to  Great  Britain  and 
Great  Britain  to  her  ;  and  the  sooner  Hungary  gives  up  these  petty 
and  puerile  distinctions,  the  better  for  themselves  and  Austria. 
What  good  does  their  language  do  to  them  ?  It  is  a  piece  of  pride* 
or  if  you  will,  veneration  or  love  of  home,  or  old  associations,  but  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  is  extremely  hurtful  to  themselves  and  all. 
It  would  be  as  well  for  the  good  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  if  by  simple  and  gradual  means,  and  without 
force  and  imperceptibly,  the  German  language  became  common, 
and  the  Hungarian  uncommon,  and  confined  to  remote  districts* 
Railways  and  the  more  frequent  communications  of  the  Germans 
with  the  Hungarians,  and  their  travelling  more  frequently,  will  be  a 
great  assistant  in  putting  down  the  Hungarian  language,  as  it  will  be 
an  inconvenient  language  for  those  who  travel  to,  and  through  Hun- 
gary on  business  or  pleasure,  as  most  who  do  so  will  understand 
German  but  not  Hungarian,  and  the  Hungarians  will  learn  German 
and  make  one  language  do  for  all,  as  it  is  most  convenient ;  and  by 
having  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  the  gentry  educated  and 
instructed  in  the  German  language,  and  giving  high  rewards  to  those 
who  are  the  best  German  scholars,  and  by  the  nobles  encouraging 
and  speaking  German,  all  others  will  follow  the  example.  It  was 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  encouraging  the  people  to  use  the  Hun- 
garian language  that  made  it  become  the  principal  language  ;  but  by 
making  German  fashionable  amongst  tradesmen  in  towns  and  else- 
where and  amongst  the  nobility,  it  will  without  force  gradually 
supersede  the  Hungarian  language.  The  great  error  was  to  allow 
the  assembly  to  speak  tile  Hungarian  language,  as  it  encourages 
those  attending  it  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
setting  an  example  of  it  to  the  country ;  but  in  time  they  may  stop 
it,  but  it  will  not  be  until  the  German  language  becomes  common 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Hungarian  is  the  vulgar  language. 
All  the  government  offices  might  be  stopt  from  speaking  the  Huflga^ 
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rian  language  ;  and  as  a  means  of  effecting  tins,  all  who  hold  them 
ought  to  be  able  to  speak  German  as  well  as  Hungarian,  as  the 
great  communication  by  railways  with  Germany  requires  that  they 
should  know  it  ■  and  in  time  the  Hungarian  may  be  dropt,  and  those 
put  in  who  do  not  know  it,  but  until  all  the  Austrian  dominions  are 
united  under  one  language,  and  one  government  (we  will  not  say  the 
same,  as  being  a  weaker  portion  she  requires  some  benefit  over  the 
stronger  portion  of  the  empire)  she  cannot  be  called  a  united  king- 
dom, and  she  cannot  depend  for  support  on  all  parts  of  her  do- 
minions in  the  time  of  need,  and  it  is  for  the  good  of  Europe  that 
she  should  be  firm  and  secure  in  all  her  present  dominions.  (The 
same  principles  are  applicable  to  the  other  parts  of  Austria.) 

Many  kingdoms  desire  to  get  new  additions  to  their  empire,  but  such 
ought  to  firm,  strengthen,  and  consolidate  what  they  already  have,  by 
all  known  means  that  are  right  and  lawful.  Some  are  afraid  at  liberal 
institutions,  that  is,  giving  the  people  a  certain  power  in  ruling  the 
country,  be  that  power  more  or  less  ;  it  is  arbitrary  sovereigns  who 
fear  this,  but  it  is  the  nature  of  education,  and  the  advanced  state 
of  civilization  at  which  we  have  arrived,  to  make  a  people  desire 
liberal  institutions ;  and  unless  you  educate  them,  they  fall  behind  all 
other  nations  in  science,  as  well  as  wealth  and  improvements  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  if  they  are  educated,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  sove- 
reign to  be  able  to  withhold  their  desires  for  liberal  institutions;  and 
if  he  does  not  accede  to  their  desires  they  will  dethrone  him.  A 
sovereign  may  be  opposed  to  it,  but  the  people  will  have  it,  and  he 
must  yield. 

The  great  cause  of  Spain's  continued  destruction  and  unnatural 
fighting  against  each  other,  and  her  civil  war,  and  constant  warfare, 
and  destruction  of  all,  and  the  cause  of  delaying  and  preventing  the 
prosperity  of  Spain,  is  the  present  Queen  of  Spain's  ascending  and 
being  raised  to  the  throne  at  her  father's  death,  and  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  always  and  long-recognised  law  of  Spain.  It  was  made 
a  law  by  the  influence  of  the  king  her  father,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
brother's  sons,  and  contrary  to  the  long-established  law  of  Spain. 
They  had  no  precedent  for  to  allow  of  a  girl  being  put  on  the  throne, 
when  there  were  so  many  male-heirs  so  near  in  blood  as  nephew's  of 
the  king  on  the  throne.  In  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when 
Spain,  before  their  union,  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  and  when 
they  were  married  they  were  joint  sovereigns  of  Spain.  On  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  her  daughter  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but 
she  was  silly;  and  when  her  son  Charles  wished  her  to  resign  the  throne 
and  take  her  place,  but  those  who  assisted  and  directed  the  nation 
in  her  name  would  not  permit  of  her  losing  the  title  of  queen,  and 
although  he  got  the  power,  he  ruled  in  her  name.  The  reason  of  her 
ruling  was,  that  her  mother  possessed  the  half  of  the  kingdom  in  her 
owTn  right ;  but  it  seems,  that  for  a  length  of  time,  the  succession  has 
been  settled  on  heirs-male.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  sovereign, 
we  believe,  according  to  the  old  law  of  Spain,  she  was  not  legal  suc- 
cessor, so  long  as  there  are  heirs-male  to  the  throne;  and  we  do 
not  believe  the  nation  has  any  right  to  alter  the  succession  so  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  and  so  long  as  the  heirs-male  are  ready  to  agree 
to  the  conditions  which  are  asked  of  them  when  they  ascend  the 
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throne.  If  there  had  been  no  heirs-male  so  near  as  cousins  or  third 
cousins,  and  when  the  sovereign  was  in  his  prime,  and  when  he  was 
without  issue,  or  when  he  had  no  chance  of  issue,  or  when  he  had 
male  issue,  and  no  male  or  female  issue,  or  if  the  sons,  and  the 
next  in  succession  after  them,  say  their  cousins,  were  to  agree  and 
to  approve  of  a  law  being  made  to  that  effect^  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  we  would  not  then  wonder  at  a  law  being  made  legalizing 
females  to  ascend  the  throne,  as  it  might  be  made  to  prevent  distur- 
bances afterwards,  if  no  near  heirs-male  might  be  had  to  ascend  the 
throne,  or  when  the  right  heir-male  could  not  be  distinguished,  as  it 
would  prevent  disputes,  and  from  its  being  made  when  there  was  no 
appearance  of  it  happening,  all  would  agree,  and  none  would  feel  per- 
sonally hurt  by  it,  and  as  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  exclud- 
ing females,  as  there  was  in  the  warlike  and  barbarous  days  when  a 
warlike  person  was  required.  But  it  only  gives  the  nation  the  right 
of  altering  the  succession  again,  if  they  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  of  their  sovereigns.  It  is  a  very  bad,  and  dangerous  precedent. 
It  would  never  do;  you  might  as  well  alter  the  succession  of  pro- 
perty granted  to  male-heirs  or  to  female-heirs,  and  by  a  law  of  the 
Legislature,  to  please  interested  parties,  alter  it,  or  they  might  change 
the  succession  at  any  time  when  any  powerful  party  thought  it 
necessary ;  but  if  there  were  no  permanent  law,  there  would  be  no 
security  for  the  subject,  and  there  would  be  no  dependence  on  the 
law,  and  property  and  life  would  not  be  secure.  In  the  same  way  the 
succession  to  a  throne.  The  setting  aside  the  succession  to  a  throne, 
when  it  has  been  the  law  for  hundreds  of  years,  to  alter  it  all 
of  a  sudden  without  any  cause  or  reason,  and  without  any  one,  and 
the  nation  thinking,  or  believing  there  was  any  necessity  fur  it.  If 
the  king's  brother's  sons  had  committed  treason,  or  rebelled  against 
the  crown,  they  could  in  this  case  have  passed  those  who  did  this, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  body  (heirs  of  their  body  born  after  their 
treason)  but  if  they  had  brothers  or  cousins  who  had  a  right  to  the 
throne,  they  could  not  set  aside  these. 

Such  a  change  in  the  succession  ought  to  be  made  where  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  male  succession  failing  ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  does 
fail,  then  the  people  are  prepared  to  carry  this  law  into  effect,  and 
they  know  and  believe  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  if  any  one  has 
any.  objection  to  it,  they  can  protest  against  it,  and  try  to  get  it 
repealed,  but  it  is  likely  by  the  time  the  male  succession  fails,  all 
•will  have  an  equal  interest  and  desire  to  allow  of  the  female  succes- 
sion. There  can  be  no  doubt  without  the  consent  of  the  next  male 
heir  and  his  family,  that  the  succession  cannot  be  altered  by  the 
nation,  but  if  the  next  male  heir  and  his  family  agree  to  it,  and  the 
nation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  may  in  that  case  be  passed  into  a 
law  ;  but  even  then,  if  his  family  die  before  they  come  to  the  throne, 
it  is  apt  to  cause  disturbance  about  the  succession  by  the  next 
male  heirs.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  nation  has  a  right 
to  use  any  government  they  choose  ;  but  the  frequently  changing  the 
form  of  the  government  is  attended  with  so  much  harm  to  a  nation, 
by  the  endeavours  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  such  measures,  always 
trying,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  matters  as  they  were ;  and  where 
the  succession  has  been  altered,  the  nation,  or  those  who  have  as- 
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cended  the  throne,  never  get  rest,  but  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of' 
warfare  and  disquiet,  and  all  commerce  and  prosperity  are  destroyed, 
and  when  a  new  succession  takes  place,  the  old  and  legal  heirs  are 
ready  to  contest  the  succession.    There  is  little  doubt  that  a  nation, 
if  all  agree,  may  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne,  if  they  think 
proper  ;  but  it  is  a  right  which  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  allj  and  to  the  world,  and  is  one    which  ought  not 
to  be  used  unless  the  other  heirs  agree  to  it ;  as  it  is  destructive 
to  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  it  should 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  succession  ought  not  to 
be  altered  without  the  agreement  of  the  rightful  and  usual  heirs, 
and  that  notice  of  such  an  alteration  should  be  given  for  10  years 
before  it  is  carried  into  effect,  or  even  debated  in  the  national  as- 
sembly ;  and  if  there  is  much  dispute  about  it,  and  if  a  large  body 
of  the  nation  do  not  agree  to  it,  although  the  majority  do,  yet  when 
the  alteration  does  take  place,  there  are  always  plenty  who  once 
approved  of  it  by  not  getting  the  benefit,  or  the  bribe  they  expected  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  please  all,  they  become  the  greatest  enemies 
to  the  wrong  succession,  and  they  keep  the  nation  in  a  constant 
ferment ;  this  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  nation.  We 
Disputes       think  that  where  there  is  a  desire  to  change  the  succession,  and  allow 
about,  or       °f  females  succeeding  to  the  throne,  that  the  nation  ought  to  refers 
changes  of  the  it  to  half  a  dozen,  or  eight  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and 
succession,     their  councils;  and  if  the  nation,  and  a  majority  of  4  out  of  the 
ought  to  be    gjXj  or  5  0L1£  0f  tjle  eight,  agree  to  it,  it  might  then  be  passed  into  a 
referre  _to     j         -g  t         re2,ar^  to  tiie  interference  of  a  nation  in  altering  the 
crowned  .  &  »      .        _  » 

heads.  succession  and  government,  or  constitution  ot  a  nation,  some  law 

ought  to  be  laid  down  to  prevent  such  injurious,  and  hurtful 
changes,  stating  that  no  such  alteration  can  take  place,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  regulated,  and  that  a  certain  time,  say  ten  years,  ought 
to  elapse  before  such  a  question  can  be  debated*  and  brought  before 
the  consideration,  and  for  the  decision  of  the  nation.  If  the  sove- 
reign should  die  before  that  time,  the  male  heir  ought  to  succeed, 
and  the  question  debated  and  decided  at  the  time  appointed,  and  by 
this  means  many  will  have  time  to  think  well  over  it,  and  not  to  be 
influenced  by  promises,  or  from  disappointments,  or  mistakes,  some 
A  King  has    such  plan  ought  to  be  laid  down. 

no  right  to  A  king  has  no  power  to  hand  his  right  from  himself  to  a  son, 
alter  the  sue-  other  than  the  next  in  succession,  or  to  a  daughter  instead  of  his 
son,  unless  the  real  heir",  and  if  he  has  children,  give  up  their  right, 
nor  has  he  any  right  to  give  up  his  title  to  the  crown,  and  that  of 
his  family,  in  favour  of  another ;  if  they  do  not  all  agree,  and  un- 
less there  is  something  defective  about  the  intellect  of  any  heir  to  a 
throne,  his  title  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  next  heir,  or 
of  any  other  branch  ;  but  not  even  in  this  case,  so  long  as  a  regency 
can  be  appointed,  as  it  is  more  than  any  thing  else  a  constant,  and 
fruitful  source  of  strife,  contention,  discord,  and  civil  war,  and  a 
nation  is  never  at  rest ;  and  as  the  kingly  government  is  one 
which  has  been  found  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  other  for  all  the 
purposes  of  a  head  of  a  nation,  it  ought  to  be  fixed  on  as  perma- 
nent principles  as  any  other  succession^  and  the  deviation,  and  con- 
stant, and  continual  alteration  in  successions  of  any  kind,  would  be 
attended  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  institutions,  and  social  order, 
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and  well-being,  and  laws,  and  all  justice  of  any  kingdom ;  there 
would  be  no  permanency,  or  safety  to  property,  or  life  in  any  king- 
dom, if  there  were  not  a  fixed  and  settled  rule  of  succession,  altered 
as  certain  circumstances  might  require  it. 

In  case  of  a  revolution  where  the  succession  is  altered,  on  account  Regency  pre* 
of  the  misconduct  of  a  king,  or  from  the  nation  thinking  so,  we^era^e' 
think,  in  such  a  case,  they  ought  not  to  alter  the  succession,  any 
farther  than  to  appoint  the  next  heir.  Of  course,  a  son  of  the  per- 
son dethroned,  if  he  has  one,  and  if  either  is  a  minor,  they  ought 
to  appoint  a  regency  ;  and  there  is  no  difference  between  this  and 
putting  a  person  of  sound  mind  in  the  place  of  a  weak  or  idiotic 
person.  This  is  better  than  altering  the  succession  ;  this  is  apt  to 
cause  disputes  by  the  old  heirs  during  the  newr  king  or  queen's  life- 
time ;  and  at  their  death  all  the  restless  spirits  of  the  nation,  who 
have  gained  nothing  by  the  change,  and  those  who  are  friends  of 
the  right  heirs,  are  ready  to  rise  and  contest  the  succession,  and 
commit  much  bloodshed,  civil  war,  and  injury  to  the  nation,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  lose  that  respect  and  forbearance  to  an 
altered  succession,  which  they  have  hereditarily  to  the  old  and  legi- 
timate kings,  and  they  thus  lose  the  respect  for  the  kingly  govern- 
ment. 

As  to  the  interference  of  one  nation  with  another,  or  the  right  Interference 
which  any,  or  all  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  to  interfere  with  anyof.olie  nation 
other  one,  we  really  do  not  see  any  right  they  have  to  do  so,  unless  witl1  anotjel' 
they  are  interfering  with  any  other  nation,  and  unless  they  have  entered 
into  a  treaty  to  assist  it.  As  to  any  right  of  interfering  with  it  with- 
out being  asked,  they  have  no  right  to  interfere.  As  to  interfer- 
ence with  a  nation  when  it  is  altering  or  modifying  its  constitution, 
or  when  a  part  of  the  people  are  attempting  to  dethrone  the  sovereign, 
no  nation  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  such  a  case  to  assist,  either  party. 
But  if  Ave  sec  another  nation  interfering,  we  have  a  right,  as  good  as 
they  have,  for  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation  ;  and  we 
ought  to  assist  the  nation  so  far  as  not  to  allow  this  nation  to  do  any 
injury  to  either  party.  We  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  any  na- 
tion in  their  internal  affairs,  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  our 
affairs,  or  with  treaties  which  they  may  have  with  us.  There  is  little 
doubt  this  is  the  right  of  the  matter.  Why  did  we  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  ?  It  was  not  for  the  good  of 
Europe.  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  we  allow  of  an  old  and 
ancient  ally,  like  the  Hollanders,  to  get  the  half  of  their  dominions 
taken  from  them?  Why  did  we  allow  Greece  to  become  inde- 
pendent? Why  did  we  not  allow  Mehemet  Ali  to  become  inde- 
pendent ?  Why  do  we  interfere  with  some  that  do  not  require  it,  as 
Mehemet  Ali? — and  why  do  we  not  interfere  with  some  who  require 
it,  as  Poland,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  Belgium  ?  Belgium  was 
a  case  where  we  ought  to  have  assisted  Holland ;  but  we  had  no 
right  to  interfere,  but  where  we  see  others  interfering  to  dismember 
an  old  ally.  We  also  have  a  right  to  interfere  and  support  our  old 
ally,  and  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  where  the 
people  dismember  themselves,  without  the  assistance  and  interference 
of  any  other  nation,  we  ought  to  let  them  do  so,  We  have  no  right 
to  interfere.    Perhaps  they  may  have  been  ill-used,  and  they  have  a 
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right  to  separate  themselves.  The  separation  of  Belgium  was  the 
greatest  blunder  that  was  ever  committed.  When  Holland  and 
she  were  one  nation,  they  together  were  a  powerful  means  and  check 
on  the  hostile  movements  of  France.  Holland  was  a  constant  check 
on  her ;  but  now,  from  the  enmity  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  she 
could  soon  entirely  destroy  Holland,  and  possess  herself  of  it,  and 
seize,  or  keep  under  control,  Belgium  ;  and  she  could  then,  without 
fear  or  hindrance  on  the  side  of  Belgium,  carry  her  arms  either  to 
Germany  or  to  Spain.  But  while  she  had  Holland  to  watch,  it  di- 
vided her  force,  and  distracted  her  attention,  and  doubly  employs 
her.  A  hostile  foe  could  get  an  entrance  into  France  through  Hol- 
land, but  they  cannot  now,  as  she  may  be  said  to  have  the  power 
over  her,  and  to  be  master  of  Belgium. 

Belgium  ought  never  to  have  been  separated  from  Holland.  Every 
endeavour  ought  to  have  been  employed  by  Britain  to  get  redress 
for  Belgium,  if  they  were  injured  by  Holland.    If  she  seemed  likely 
to  get  the  better  of  Holland,  and  if  Holland  would  not  agree  to  what 
was  reasonable,  they  ought  to  let  them  take  their  chance  ;  but  wo 
ought  to  have  assisted  them,  or  any  other  nation  so  circumstanced, 
if  any  foreign  power  were  assisting  the  rebels.    There  is  no  doubt, 
however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe  to 
interfere  in  the  private,  and  internal  rule  and  affairs  of  a  nation,  still, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  we  have  no  power  to  do  so,  unless  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  are  under  some  agreement  to  preserve  the  kingly  power, 
and  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  any  part  of  the  dominions  of 
any  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  of  each  other ;  that  they  have 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  private  affairs  of  any  nation,  and  they 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  dismemberment,  or  separation  of  any 
part  by  that  part  itself,  because  the  parent  portion  has  unjustly  used 
her.    They  ought  first  to  get  justice  done  to  the  part  separated,  if 
they  think  it  reasonable ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  redress,  they  ought 
to  allow  of  the  separation  ;  but  if  they  find  it  is  not  reasonable,  they 
ought  to  prevent  a  separation.    They  ought  also  to  agree  not  to  per- 
mit of  the  dismemberment,  or  appropriation  of  any  part  by  any  nation 
composing  this  associated  body  ;  but  if  they  have  any  grievance,  or 
sustained  any  loss,  or  been  insulted  in  any  way  by  any  nation,  if 
that  nation  will  not  give  satisfaction,  or  denies  its  right  to  do  so, 
the  case  ought  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  associated  powers, 
and  it  ought  to  be  settled  as  a  majority  of  them  decide  ;  and  they 
ought  to  compel  and  enforce  redress  in  any  way  but  that  of  separa- 
tion, or  disjoining  a  portion  of  its  territory;  if  by  money,  they  can 
pay  it  with  an  army,  and  make  them  also  pay  the  expense  of  such  an 
army.    Where  any  power  does  not  join  this  alliance,  they  must  be 
left  to  themselves,  or  to  treaties  which  they  may  make  with  any  of 
the  powers  in  the  usual  way.    We  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  there 
is  no  regular  rule  or  law  laid  down,  common  to  all.  nations,  with  re- 
gard to  when  we  should  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  than 
our  own.    Some  of  the  nations  advocate  one  thing  one  time,  when  it 
suits  them  ;  then  they  are  opposed  to  it  another  time,  when  it  does 
not  suit  them,  or  in  the  case  of  another,  for  they  appropriate  terri- 
tory in  their  own  case,  and  oppose  others  appropriating  it.  The 
powerful  do  as  they  like,  and  the  weak  must  do  what  is  convenient 
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to  the  powerful  to  dictate  :  there  is  no  regular  or  general  rule,  or 
principle,  or  law  laid  down. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  applied  to  Spain  are  in  general  appli- 
cable to  Portugal,  and  as  to  their  being  united  into  one  sovereignty, 
it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both,  and  of  Europe. 

The  small  German  and  Italian  States  ought  to  remain  as  they  are, 
or  nearly  so,  as  they  are  highly  useful  for  counteracting  invasion  of 
the  larger  States.  If  the  German  States  were  united  into  one,  this 
one  might  assist  Prussia  against  Austria,  or  Austria  against  Prussia, 
or  unite  with  France  against  Prussia,  &c. ;  but  being  divided  into 
many  States,  opinions  and  interests  are  divided,  and  they  are  not  so 
powerful  singly,  but  more  powerful  as  divided,  than  a  united  State. 
Being  divided,  and  being  placed  as  they  are  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
they  can  make  a  strong  opposition,  and  assist  any  single  State  or 
nation  against  the  others.  Joining  Austria  as  one  State,  they  would 
ruin  Prussia;  but  as  all  will  not  agree  when  in  separate  States,  a 
few  joining  Austria  would  not  effect  the  end  ;  and  being  separate, 
they  watch  their  neighbours  and  destroy  their  movements.  In  the 
same  way  Italy. 

We  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  we  somehow  or  other  committed  Opium  and 
a  very  great  error,  and  wrong  and  injustice,  in  the  case  of  the  opium  China, 
affair  in  China.  The  Emperor,  with  a  true  regard  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  and  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  prohibited  the  introduc- 
tion of  opium  into  his  dominions  ;  but  the  British,  although  they 
knew  it  was  forbidden,  persisted  in  introducing  it,  and  at  length 
the  Emperor  seized  immense  quantities  of  it,  and  the  opium  mer- 
chants complained  of  this  seizure  to  the  British  government,  and  de- 
manded redress,  either  in  the  shape  of  their  opium,  or  its  full  value ; 
and  the  British  government  supported  them,  and  considered  it  legal, 
and  were  put  to  great  expense  on  this  account,  and  caused  a  very 
enormous  expense  to  the  Chinese,  who  were  in  the  right,  and  made 
them  pay  for  the  opium,  and  the  expenses  of  the  expedition ;  wrhen 
the  Chinese  were  in  the  right,  they  had  the  right  to  prohibit  any 
thing  they  pleased  from  being  introduced  into  China.  They  prohi- 
bited this  for  a  long  time,  and  the  opium  merchants  knew  it,  as  they 
only  introduced  it  by  stealth,  and  the  Chinese  seized  it  in  the  same 
way  as  we  would  seize  a  piece  of,  or  a  quantity  of  foreign  lace,  or 
smuggled  tobacco,  however  large  or  small,  without  those  from  whom 
it  had  been  taken  having  the  least  redress,  or  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged  having  the  right  to  get  redress.  The  cases  are  ex- 
actly similar  ;  they  were  smugglers,  and  had  to  take  their  chance 
the  same  as  smugglers.  But  in  the  case  of  Britain,  it  is  for  defraud- 
ing the  revenue  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  it  was  for  a  far  better 
and  purer  motive, — it  was  to  prevent  the  immoral,  and  demoralizing, 
and  hurtful  effects  of  using  opium  by  the  Chinese.  Where  a  nation 
has  laws  of  its  own,  however  opposed  they  may  be  to  ours,  or  even 
to  reason,  or  common  sense,  or  to  those  of  all  other  nations,  we  have 
no  right  to  interfere,  or  to  attempt  to  break,  infringe,  or  evade  these 
laws,  unless  we  have  a  treaty  which  exempts  us  from  being  affected 
by  them  in  our  intercourse  with  that  nation  ;  and  if  we  have  not,  if 
we  break  them  on  the  territory  of  that  nation,  we  must  bear  the 
penalty  which  the  subjects  of  that  nation  are  liable  to  for  infringing 
them,  especially  if  they  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  such  laws. 

2  Jj 
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Various  sub- 
jects BEFORE 
the  Public. 

Pretended 
rights  of  the 
public  injuri- 
ous. 


Game  Laws. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  we  ought  to  have  a  large  piece  of  territory  y 
or  island,  or  both,  near  and  at  our  principal  place  of  traffic  with  the 
Chinese,  for  the  protection  of  our  subjects  there,  and  it  ought  to  be 
healthy,  and  large,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  and  of  a  good  soil, 
with  good  harbours,  and  well  fortified,  as  our  frequent  quarrels  or 
mistakes  with  the  Chinese  require  it ;  and  from  our  extensive  trade 
with  them,  and  our  subjects  in  China,  if  they  were  likely  to  be  over- 
come by  the  Chinese,  might  have  a  place  of  safety  to  resort  to,  as 
well  as  to  wait  opportunities  favourable  for  our  commercial  dealings  ; 
and  the  Chinese  knowing  we  had  assistance  at  hand,  it  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  attempt  to  injure  us.  It  is  always  as  well,  where 
there  is  a  probability  of  disputes  arising,  to  have  a  good  military 
force  in  readiness,  where  British  faith  and  forbearance  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  protection  ;  and  it  is  a  sure  means  to  make  it  be 
respected,  and  having  a  good  effect,  and  of  its  not  being  taken  ad*- 
vantage  of ;  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  the  good  faith  of  others. 

There  are  apt  to  arise  amongst  the  multitude  hasty,  and  injudi- 
cious, and  hurtful  opinions  with  regard  to  what  is  right,  and  they 
often  hurt  themselves  by  their  hasty,  thoughtless,  and  selfish  opi- 
nions. The  multitude  wish  to  do  away  with  the  game-laws,  which 
regulate  the  hunting  of  game  ;  and  this  is  an  amusement  or  pastime 
for  the  wealthy,  and  for  which  permission  they  pay  a  certain  yearly 
sum  to  the  State,  and  benefit  all  by  the  money  which  they  pay  for 
being  allowed  the  liberty,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it;  and  if 
this  were  done  away  with,  the  license-money  would  be  lost  to  the 
State,  and  the  free  permission  to  shoot  would  benefit  no  one,  as 
most,  when  they  have  free  permission,  do  not  use  it ;  and  if  all  had 
free  permission,  there  would  be  a  total  destruction  of  game  ;  and  if 
the  tenant  had  only  permission,  the  landlord  would  so  fetter  him 
with  conditions  before  granting  him  a  lease,  that  he  would  not  get 
permission  to  kill  game. 

The  multitude,  and  the  nation  generally,  will  be  no  better  off  if 
licenses  were  done  away  with,  or  if  a  right  were  given  to  tenants  to 
shoot  on  the  ground  they  had  taken.  In  such  a  case  they  would 
give  permission  to  all  to  shoot  on  it,  and  the  game  would  soon  be  de- 
stroyed. So  far  as  the  nation  are  to  be  benefited,  they  might  as 
well  let  the  game-laws  remain  as  they  are.  Landlords  will  have 
game  if  they  like,  and  will  so  preserve  it,  that  no  one  will  get  at  it 
any  more  than  they  can  at  present,  and  less  so.  They  will  preserve 
it  the  same  as  fowls,  or  any  other  property,  and  will  rear  it,  and  sell 
it,  and  prohibit  all  from  touching  it,  or  coming  on  their  grounds, 
if  all  get  permission  to  kill  game ;  and  they  alone  will  be  benefited 
by  not  having  to  pay  a  license,  and  the  public  will  be  the  losers  by 
losing  the  money  for  these  licenses  ;  and  what  will  be  a  great  harm 
to  them,  all  will  be  strictly  prohibited  from  going  on  the  grounds 
and  plantations  of  the  gentry,  or  possessors  of  land,  to  take  exer- 
cise, and  to  take  a  walk  or  saunter,  and  to  amuse  and  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  fresh  air  and  health  ;  and  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  roam  at  large  through  fields,  they  will  be  pro- 
hibited, and  will  be  confined  to  dusty  roads,  and  if  they  are  found 
walking  on  property,  they  will  be  fined  for  trespass  ;  and  if  any 
take  or  kill  game,  as  it  is  private,  and  saleable,  and  purchaseable 
property,  they  will  be  taken  up  for  theft,  the  same  as  stealing  a 
sheep,  or  a  goose,  or  a  hen,  or  any  article  of  property.  The  public 
will,  instead  of  being  better,  be  a  great  deal  the  worse  of  the  repeal 
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of  the  game-laws.    We  have  only  looked  at  it  to  see  the  benefit  the 
nation  generally  will  derive  from  a  repeal  of  the  game-laws. 

The  public  complain  of  the  great  expenses,  and  what  they  consi-  judges. 
der  unnecessary  expenses,  and  as  an  instance  and  a  very  important 
one,  they  complain  of  their  being  too  many  judges  in  the  Scotch 
Court,  and  that  their  salaries  are  too  high. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  that  the  judges  of  the  land  should  be  men  Unnecessary 
who  are  truly  just  and  upright,  and  who  judge  and  give  judgment  expense  of 
according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  knowledge  and  experi-  J^^u£° 
ence  of  the  law.    A  judge  cannot  be  too  good,  or  too  conversant aJCording  to' 
and  learned  in  the  law.    They  ought  to  be  the  best  lawyers  in  the  the  multitude, 
land,  as  so  much  matter  of  importance  to  life  and  property  depends 
on  their  giving  a  true  decision,  and  award,  and  judgment  to  the 
right.    Where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  great 
and  serious  consequences  to  all,  both  in  life  and  property  ;  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  have  too  good,  and  the  best  and  most  eminent 
lawyers  for  judges.    Now,  to  get  the  best  lawyers  you  must  pay 
them  well,  as  if  you  do  not,  you  will  not  get  good  judges  ;  they  may 
decide  wrong,  and  you  may  lose  the  means  of  living,  or  your  pro- 
perty or  your  life  by  the  decision  of  an  ignorant,  and  unsound  judge. 
Now,  the  salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges  do  not  come  near  to  the  sum 
that  they  yearly  make  at  the  bar  as  lawyers,  before  they  are  gene- 
rally raised  to  the  bench  or  judgeship.    Before  this  some  may  make 
three  or  four  times  the  yearly  sum  they  get  as  judges  by  being 
lawyers,  and  this  may  continue  more  or  less  at  this  rate  from  ten 
to  twenty  years,  and  even  longer ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  give  up  this,  for  a  very  much  lower  salary  as 
a  judge.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  good  salaries.  Many 
good  lawyers  refuse  judgeships,  and  prefer  their  own  lucrative 
practice  at  the  bar,  to  the  to  them  small  salary  of  a  judge. 

They  say  there  are  too  many  judges,  thus  entailing  great  and 
unnecessary  expense  on  the  country  ;  but  judges  are  of  such  import- 
ance for  settling,  and  arbitrating,  and  deciding  disputes,  for  laying 
down  and  explaining  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  are  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  right  over  wrong,  and  for  deciding  what  is  right 
and  wrong  according  to  laws  founded  on  those  of  the  Scripture,  and 
others  in  accordance  with  these,  but  which  are  required  for  peculiar 
cases  and  circumstances,  and  there  are  certain  laws  laid  down  for 
these  ;  but  in  many  cases  he  must  judge  according  to  equity,  truth, 
and  uprightness,  in  many  cases  where  there  is  no  particular  law 
for  peculiarities  in  cases ;  and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  men 
of  a  sound  and  true  judgment,  and  who  have  a  clear  idea  of  right 
and  wrong.  Judges  are  educated  for  the  purpose,  and  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  of  the  country,  so  long  as  there  is  crime  and 
disputes ;  and  so  long  as  man  is  as  he  truly  is,  always  disputing  and 
quarrelling,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  up  more  judges  than  are  required, 
to  administer  the  ordinary  proportion  of  justice  that  is  required. 
There  is  great  harm  and  injury  done  to  all  by  the  delay  of  justice, 
and  there  is  great  harm  and  injury  done  by  justice  being  given  too 
hurriedly  and  quickly,  to  get  over  a  number  of  cases,  as  in  such  a 
case  we  are  very  apt  not  to  get  a  true  and  sound  judgment ;  and 
again,  by  justice  being  too  long  delayed,  many  and  their  families 
are  ruined,  and  destroyed  from  waiting  so  long  for  it,  and  being 
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without  the  means  of  keeping  themselves  until  the  case  is  settled  J 
besides,  it  keeps  many  in  a  state  of  long  and  painful  anxiety,  per- 
haps worse  to  be  borne  than  a  decision  in  favour  of  their  opponent. 

We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  might  arise  to  delay  the 
quick,  yet  true  administration  of  justice.  There  may  arise  a  few 
intricate  and  difficult  cases  which  require  long,  and  tedious  search- 
ings  into  to  unravel  the  whole  truths  of  the  case,  and  to  get  at  the 
true  statement.  These  cases  may  be  few,  but  they  cause  long  and 
tedious  delay,  and  they  may  require  all  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  the  law,  and  all  the  judges,  to  give  a  decision  re- 
garding them,  and  all  other  cases  will  require  to  wait ;  or  you  may 
have  simple  and  easily-decided  cases,  but  they  may  be  so  numerous 
that  they  take  up  much  time.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have 
more  judges  than  are  really  required  generally,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  have  them  to  be  ready  for  such  tedious,  and  intricate,  as  well  as 
a  thronging  of  or  numerous  cases  as  may  arise  suddenly.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  for  months  that  one  or  two  judges  might  do  all  that 
is  required ;  but  again,  there  are  times  when  a  great  many  more 
than  there  are  may  be  required  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  it  is 
for  these  overflowings  of  cases,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  more 
judges  than  are  required  generally.  It  is  great  folly  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  wishing  to  overcrowd  judges  with  cases,  and  hurry 
them  over,  and  administer  justice  improperly,  and  cause  increased 
expense  to  the  country  by  appealing  to  the  English  law-courts,  and 
delaying  the  administration  of  justice  there  by  the  number  of  ap- 
peals sent  up,  and  the  judges  there  are  found  too  few  to  administer 
justice  with  calmness  and  truth. 

We  do  not  know  when  a  circumstance  may  arise  to  cause  an  in- 
crease of  cases,  and  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  such.  We  know  the 
number  of  increased  cases,  and  tedious  cases,  which  have  arisen  from 
railway  disputes,  and  which  have  taken  up  so  much  time,  some  other 
thing  may  arise  to  cause  a  like  increase,  and  it  is  therefore  better 
for  all;  and  as  all  wish  to  get  justice,  and  to  save  themselves  and 
the  country  a  greater  expense,  it  is  necessary  to  have  always  more 
judges  than  are  generally  used,  or  requisite  ;  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  ready  when  one  or  more  takes  ill ;  and  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  require  that  there  should  be  more  judges  than  are 
generally  and  ordinarily  required. 

It  is  very  curious  the  way  in  which  the  law  of  Scotland  decides 
some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  where  a  person  has  had  a  natural  child,  a 
son,  by  a  woman  ;  the  man  marries  another  woman  and  has  children 
by  her — this  wife  dies,  and  he  marries  the  woman  who  had  a  natural 
child  to  him,  and  at  his  death  this  son  succeeds  before  the  children 
of  his  first  wife,  who  are  girls  ;  and  this  right  over  the  first  wife's 
daughters  has  been  given  them  in  order  that  the  father  may  do  a 
moral  act  of  justice  to  the  mother  of  the  natural  child.  Now,  we 
think  there  is  some  injustice  to  the  first  wife  by  this  state  of  the  law, 
as  she  marries  the  husband  with  the  expectation,  that  she  and  her 
children  will  get  all  that  her  husband  is  possessed  of,  at  least  they 
will  have  a  prior  claim  ;  and  she  would  never  have  married  him  if 
she  thought  that  any  would  have  a  prior  claim  before  her  children ; 
and  she  may  not  know  that  her  husband  has  a  natural  child,  with 
a  living  mother,  as,  if  she  knew  this,  and  knew  the  law  of  the  case, 
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she  would  bind  her  husband's  property  to  her  children  before  the 
other  child,  or  she  might  not  marry  him.  This  law  may  no  doubt 
be  doing,  or  attempting  to  encourage  the  husband  to  do  justice,  or 
to  do  a  moral  action  or  right,  but  it  is  doing  injustice  to  the  first 
wife  and  her  children.  A  natural  son  ought,  in  the  case  of  daugh- 
ters or  boys  by  the  first  marriage,  to  rank  as  a  girl,  and  to  get  an 
equal  share  with  girls ;  and  this  answers  the  moral  ends,  and  with- 
out doing  an  injury  to  the  first  wife  and  her  children. 

There  are  many  who  complain  of  the  expense  of  keepingalarge  army,  Army,  its 
and  even  any  army  at  all;  but  there  is  great  absurdity  in  the  last  idea  ;  ExpEXSE« 
man  must  be  greatly  changed  and  made  better,  and  more  superior  in 
his  nature,  before  this  can  happen;  but  at  present  it  is  necessary  for  our 
protection  and  defence  against  other  nations,  as  well  as  ourselves  inter* 
nally.  Where  would  we  be  if  we  had  no  internal  military  force  to  pro- 
tect our  property  against  rioting,  especially  in  times  of  dull  trade  and 
scarcity  ?  and  so  long  as  these  occur,  and  people's  natures  are  the  same 
as  at  present,  a  military  force  is  requisite.    It  has  been  said  that  the 
keeping  up  of  the  higher  military  officers  is  expensive,  but  the  pay  of 
these  is  not  so  great  as  their  high  rank,  and  long  services,  and  the 
sphere  they  have  to  move  in  on  account  of  their  appointments  require. 
There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  promotions  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  commanders-in-chief  of  districts,  but  especially  of  Great 
Britain,  there  are  apt  to  be  heart-burnings,  and  jealousy  from  the 
appointment  of  a  junior  soldier,  as  it  may  happen  he  may  be  more 
eminent  from  his  military  services  than  senior  officers,  and  he  may 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  hold  perhaps  the  next  greatest  military 
appointment,  and  be  a  friend  of  the  ministers  or  government,  and  Difficulty  of 
this  appointment  gives  rise  to  complaints  from  older,  and  we  might  deciding  the 
say,  equally  eminent  officers ;  often  where  there  is  little  difference  in     ^[g  tobe° 
the  merits  and  qualifications  of  a  number  of  officers,  as  well  as  in  commander* 
rank,  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  as  there  maybe  some  more  eminent  in-chief, 
than  others,  but  who  perhaps  are  just  getting  at  that  time  of  life 
when  they  will  soon  be  too  old  to  undergo  the  fatigues  and  the 
duties  of  the  office  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  appoint  younger  officers 
Avithout  creating  jealousy.   In  such  a  case,  where  many  have  equal 
qualifications,  they  ought  to  settle  it  amongst  themselves.    If  a 
minister  is  doubtful  which  to  appoint  by  any  simple  means,  how- 
ever simple,  as  by  casting  lots,  or  any  such  plan,  however  vulgar  it 
might  appear ;  but  where  there  is  difficulty,  three  or  four  old  com- 
panions, where  each  does  not  just  like  to  give  it  up  to  the  other; 
but  where  there  is  a  difficulty,  as  there  must  be,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commander-in-chief  of  Great  Britain,  they  ought  to 
appoint  some  of  the  royal  family  who  are  military,  and  there  is 
not  the  same  heart-burnings  and  jealousy  at  his  appointment,  as  of 
one  of  their  own  companions  being  appointed  over  their  head,  and  it 
is  a  station  which  is  fitting  any  of  the  royal  family.    In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  son,  who  has  served  in  the 
army  in  all  situations  for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  has  gradually 
risen,  and  who  now  commands  the  forces  in  the  Dublin  district — a 
very  important  command,  and  one  where  he  is  likely  to  have  every 
opportunity  of  learning  the  duties  necessary  to  fit  him  for  command- 
er-in-chief, besides  having  served  frequently  in  other  districts  of 
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Ireland  during  times  of  commotion,  by  being  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  he  could  then  be  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  G  reat  Britain,  or  before  this  of  some  of  the  colonies,  as  the 
Canadas.  In  the  same  way,  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  filling  up  a 
high  appointment,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  could  be  appointed. 
If  for  instance  they  were  to  take  from  Ireland  the  lord-lieutenant, 
the  commander  of  the  forces  there  might  have  that  appointment  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  we  think  it  better  as  it  is. 
Disbanding  of  Militia,  national  or  civic  guards,  or  any  popular  force  in  capitals 
national  or  large  towns,  which  we  know  by  experience  have,  or  will  join  the 
guards,  &c.  mob  jn  a  Y[0^  or  in  a  revolution,  or  which  has  frequently  caused  re- 
volution, ought  to  be  disbanded.  In  some  countries  this  might  raise 
disturbances,  but  it  might  be  done  quietly,  as  they  might  not  be 
brought  out  to  drill  in  quiet  times,  and  only  have  few  reviews,  and 
at  length  both  might  cease  ;  and  also  when  their  uniform  was  wrorn 
out,  no  other  should  be  given  them,  or  the  old  might  be  got  back  to 
be  altered,  and  never  returned  ;  and  where  you  cannot  disband  them, 
their  uniform  ought  to  be  as  unmilitary-like  as  it  is  possible,  and  the 
military  will  not  be  so  likely  to  look  on  them  as  brethren,  and  fra- 
ternise with  them  if  they  should  join  the  mob. 
Public  claim-  The  public  frequently  consider  they  have  rights  where  they  really 
ing  rights  have  not  the  smallest  particle  of  right,  and  frequently  encroach 
on  private  property,  and  the  privacy  of  others,  and  when  they  are 
prevented,  make  a  great  noise  about  being  abused,  and  injustice 
done  to  them.  We  wish  the  public  generally  to  get  as  much  li- 
berty and  freedom  as  it  is  possible,  to  go  into  and  through  the 
grounds  of  others,  as  a  source  of  health  and  recreation  ;  but  we  do 
not  wish  them  to  claim  a  right  to  it,  because  they  have  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  got  only  a  permission,  as  a  favour,  to  go  through 
them.  Such  an  alteration  of  the  case  is  a  means  of  preventing 
others  from  allowing  them  a  permission  to  go  into  their  grounds, 
lest  they  turn  it  into  a  right,  and  abuse  and  trouble  them  when  they 
withdraw  this  permission  from  private  reasons — it  may  be  from 
some  of  the  family  not  being  in  a  state  to  see  strangers,  or  being 
timid  or  frightened  at  strangers ;  or  it  may  be  from  having  fre- 
quent visitors,  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  privacy  of  retirement,  and 
who  may  be  there  for  their  health  ;  or  it  may  be  from  some  having 
made  an  improper  use  of  the  permission,  either  by  being  rude  to 
any  of  those  belonging  to  the  estate,  or  from  having  damaged  the 
property  in  some  way  or  other,  or  from  vagabonds  or  blackguards 
coming  about  the  place  ;  or  it  may  be  they  have  game  or  cattle 
which  they  do  not  wish  disturbed ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  wild, 
and  will  hurt  strangers  and  visitors ;  or  they  may  wish  to  live  re- 
tired, and  do  not  enjoy  their  retirement  if  strangers  or  others  come 
on  their  grounds  ;  and  they  may  be  naturally  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  that  they  may  have  toiled  long  and  hard  to  get  the  means 
of  enjoying  themselves,  and  buying  this  property ;  and  who  there- 
fore has  a  right  to  blame  them  from  not  permitting  strangers  and 
visitors  to  come  on  their  property  ?  We  see  what  a  noise  the  Bri- 
tish public  generally  make  on  any  one  trying,  or  attempting  to  en- 
croach on  their  rights.  A  Briton's  house  has  been  proudly  said  to 
be  his  castle,  and  his  private  property  must  be  the  same.    And  if 
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&ny  one  creates  for  himself  an  amusement  in  his  house,  or  in  his 
garden,  or  on  his  own  property,  and  if  any  one's  intruding  on  it, 
or  in  it  spoils  this  amusement,  or  enjoyment,  or  source  of  pleasure, 
or  health,  who  has  any  right  or  business  to  complain,  or  to  say  that 
he  has  no  right  to  prevent  it  being  done,  however  injurious  it  may 
be  to  science  or  the  fine  arts,  so  long  as  it  is  his  private  property,  as 
it  may  be  his  only  source  of  pleasure,  and  amusement,  and  health, 
and  enjoyment,  which  you  are  disturbing  and  destroying  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  he  is  of  a  dissipated  temperament,  and  if  he  had  not 
this  amusement,  he  might  take  to  these  habits,  and  the  happiness 
of  his  tenantry  and  his  family  might  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  his 
own  health,  by  your  intrusion  and  destruction  of  his  privacy.  But 
frequently  permissions  are  not  granted  from  real  churlishness  ;  and 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  ought  to  have  an  impression 
on  proprietors,  and  make  them  grant  permission  to  pass  through 
their  grounds,  and  they  might  fix  stated  days  or  periods  when  such 
permissions  would  be  granted,  and  they  might  then  be  out  of  the 
way,  or  prevent  damage  being  done.  There  are  circumstances  when 
an  encroachment  is  allowable,  and  where  a  refusal,  unless  under 
some  particular  circumstances  which  we  do  not  know  at  present, 
would  shew  a  great  want  of  liberality,  and  a  want  of  education, 
and  a  desire  to  promote  and  encourage  science,  which  is  injurious, 
and  shews  a  great  want  of  taste  :  for  instance,  it  may  be  some  pe- 
culiar kind  of  rock,  or  strata,  or  formation  of  the  earth,  which  has 
taken  place  ages  back,  which  gives  a  reason,  and  shews  the  cause 
and  manner  in  which  our  globe  has  been  formed  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  there  are  some  rare  wood,  plants,  or  herbs  there  which  have 
some  peculiar  virtue,  or  property,  or  appearance,  and  by  which  we 
may  learn  and  be  able  to  cure  disease,  and  to  alleviate  pain  and 
suffering  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  the  proprietor  himself  may  linger 
in  pain  and  illness  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  this  department  of 
science,  or  from  the  want  of  practice  of  those  who  belong  to  this  de- 
partment of  science,  on  which  we  are  all  so  dependent,  and  which  is  so 
necessary  for  all,  that  its  professors  should  be  acquainted  thoroughly 
and  perfectly  with,  but  from  being  kept  out  of  grounds  and  country 
places,  they  lose  the  opportunity  of  learning,  and  practising,  and  per- 
fecting themselves  in  this  useful,  and  necessary  branch  of  science. 
We  speak  generally,  and  we  say  that  all  ought  to  allow  such  at  least 
to  visit  their  grounds  at  times.  They  may  do  injury,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  advantage  you  receive  is  greater  than  the  injury,  if  in- 
jury it  is,  only  that  of  a  frolic  more  than  that  of  ill-will ;  it  may  be 
that  it  has  been  done  by  chance,  or  it  may  be  that  some  artist  who 
has  heard  of  something  famous  on  your  property,  as  a  fine  land- 
scape, or  view  of  some  gorgeous  and  magnificent  scenery,  wishes 
all  to  know  it,  as  few  are  permitted  to  visit  it,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  you  yourself  are  a  great  admirer  of  paintings  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  that  you  support  and  encourage  it,  and  yet  you  would 
prevent  the  artist  from  learning  his  art,  and  making  himself  profi- 
cient to  pander  to  your  taste,  as  well  as  to  support  himself.  We 
think  it  a  pity  that  all  should  be  debarred  ;  some  at  least  ought  to 
get  permission  to  visit  such  places.  We  do  not,  however,  approve 
of  the  public  pretending  to  have  a  right  where  they  have  not,  and 
encroaching  where  they  are  not  wished  ;  but  where  anything  more 
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than  usual  is  to  be  seen  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  where  it  is 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  health,  gentlemen 
ought  to  have  the  good  sense,  and  taste,  and  liberality,  to  grant 
permission  to  visit  their  grounds,  when  it  is  asked  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Pledging  of  Electors  often  give  their  votes  to  a  candidate  before  Parliament 
Votes.  is  dissolved,  and  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  him  at  the  election  for 
~ —  a  member  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  Now  there  are  many  who 
electors^o  consider  this  pledge  binding,  and  if  they  were  to  vote  for  any  other 
vote,  and  in-  person  than  that  person  to  whom  they  have  pledged  themselves,  they 
jury  of  giving  consider  that  it  would  be  immoral  and  a  breaking  of  their  word 
pledges.  and  0f  the  truth.  Now  they  consider  this  pledge  binding,  although 
When  pledges  another  person  comes  forward  to  try  to  represent  them,  and  whose 
maybe  political  principles  are  more  in  accordance  with  that  of  their  own, 
broken.  whjcn  are  mnch  at  variance  with  that  of  the  person  to  whom 

they  have  pledged  themselves.  Now,  we  do  not,  according  to 
truth  and  morality,  consider  their  first  pledge  binding  ;  but  to  pre- 
vent many  who  considered  it  so  from  doing  injury  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  their  country,  and  what  they  consider  right,  we  would 
advise  them  not  to  pledge  themselves  to  any.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  think,  because  any  one  promises  to  a  person  that  he  will  vote  for 
him,  and  him  alone,  and  for  no  other,  it  is  quite  absurd  and  erro- 
neous, as  it  may  happen  they  do  it,  as  they  may  thoughtlessly  con- 
sider that  no  other  person  will  come  forward  who  advocates  their 
principles,  or  they  never  think  anything  about  the  matter,  or  it  may 
be  that  there  is  another,  and  this  makes  them  think  the  more  that 
there  will  be  no  others,  and  it  happens  that  the  one  they  have 
pledged  themselves  to,  comes  nearer  to  their  way  of  thinking,  as  it 
is  termed,  than  his  opponent;  but  it  happens  that  another  comes 
forward  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  election,  and  this  one  is  en- 
tirely of  their  way  of  thinking,  or  of  their  principles,  but  as  they 
have  already  pledged  themselves,  they  think  it  would  be  breaking 
their  word  to  vote  for  him.  Now  it  is  erroneous  to  think  so,  as  it 
is  an  understood  thing,  at  least  it  ought  to  be  so,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  otherwise,  and  no  person  of  common  sense  could  think 
otherwise,  that  if  you  pledge  yourself  to  a  person  who  says  that  he 
-will  do  away  with  endowments,  or  who  will  vote  against  something 
that  would  benefit  you,  we  will  say  it  is  to  do  away  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  to  which  you  are  opposed,  surely  it  would  be 
madness  on  your  part  to  say  you  would  be  compelled  to  be  a  party 
to  it,  and  a  means  of  putting  in  a  person  and  assisting  to  bring 
down  your  Church.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  reason  and  common 
sense  to  suppose  it,  and  we  must  therefore  believe  by  pledging  our- 
selves to  any  person,  that  it  is  only  binding  so  long  as  we  do  not 
get  a  person  who  advocates  our  views,  but  it  is  dissolved  when 
such  a  person  comes  forward ;  but  if  we  pledge  ourselves  to  any 
one,  we  cannot  give  our  vote  to  any  other  who  advocates  the  same 
principles  as  the  person  to  whom  we  have  promised  to  give  our 
vote.  It  is  a  pledge  and  a  promise  to  be  kept  in  such  a  case,  and 
would  be  a  violation  from  the  truth  if  we  voted  for  any  other. 

If  we  pledged  ourselves  to  a  person,  and  if  a  brother  or  relation 
were  to  come  forward  advocating  exactly  the  same  principles,  we 
would  consider  it  strictly  honourable  to  vote  for,  and  appoint  him, 
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but  if  his  principles  were  at  variance  with  ours,  and  if  the  person 
to  whom  we  had  pledged  ourselves  agreed  with  our  principles  ;  but 
if  his  principles  were  at  variance  with  ours,  then  we  could  not 
change  our  pledge  with  honour  to  vote  for  the  other,  the  friend. 
Such  cases  as  these  only  shew  the  necessity  for  our  not  pledging 
ourselves  to  any,  until  we  vote  for  them  at  the  election.  At  the 
election  many  votes  are  lost  by  this  pledging,  which  might  be  got 
if  they  thought  otherwise.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  good  of  all,  that 
we  ought  to  adhere  to  our  promises  and  word,  and  not  change 
about  at  every  fancy,  as  by  doing  so  there  will  be  no  steadiness,  or 
dependence,  or  trust  placed  on  any  one,  and  all  business  and  trans- 
actions of  every  kind  will  be  delayed  and  deranged ;  but  in  this 
case  it  is  in  the  nature  of  it  to  allow  of  our  changing,  as  we  cannot 
give  an  opinion  on  this  or  any  other  subject  until  we  see  the  whole 
of  it,  and  not  a  part  of  it  only  ;  and  we  do  not  see  the  whole,  and 
the  last,  and  perhaps  the  best,  or  worst  part,  until  we  know  that  all 
have  come  forward  as  candidates  who  are  to  come  forward,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  any,  until  we  have  seen 
all  at  least.  Our  pledge  is  not  binding  if  all  have  not  come  forward; 
and  if  we  know  the  principles  of  all  exactly,  if  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  one,  then  in  such  a  case  it  is  binding,  and  we  cannot  turn  from 
him  and  vote  for  another. 

Voters  are  often  attracted  and  caught  by  candidates  who  have  a  Multitude  de- 
flowing,  flowery,  and  popular  manner  and  address,  and  who  are  ceived  by  fair- 
showy  on  a  hustings,  but  are  entirely  superficial  as  legislators,  ^^teTand" 
directors,  and  movers  of  what  is  for  the  single  or  general  good.  vote  j,y  ballot. 
The  number  of  members  who  have  not  these  attractive  qualities,  but 
who  are  sound  judges  and  legislators,  and  who  give  sound  opinions, 
and  who  are  endowed  with  much  good  common  sense  and  sound 
judgment,  both  from  age,  learning,  and  experience,  as  well  as  in- 
tuitively,— we  say  there  are  many  such,  and  who  do  much  good,  and 
are  really  necessary,  and  highly  useful,  and  requisite  to  the  nation, 
and  ought  to  be  preferred,  although  they  may  not  be  eloquent,  and 
attractive  speakers,  and  orators,  or  popular  ranters  or  declaimers. 
We  would  therefore  strongly  guard  voters  against  being  misled,  and 
deceived  by  showy  candidates,  who  speak  much,  but  think  little, 
and  know  less.  In  these  times,  we  want  and  require  men  of  sub- 
stantiality of  character,  and  sense,  and  not  fair-weather,  and  evan- 
escent, and  shadowy  speakers,  however  flowery  and  attractive  they 
may  be.  Masters  ought  not  to  direct  the  voting  of  their  tenants  and 
workmen,  unless  they  vote  for  candidates  who  are  Chartists,  and  re- 
volutionary and  would  seize  on  and  destroy  property ;  and  to  pre- 
vent workmen  giving  votes  to  such  members,  we  consider  a  principal 
reason  against  vote  by  ballot ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  masters,  even 
then,  to  make  their  workmen  vote  by  the  ballot,  as  they  may  desire 
them.  Workmen  who  are  not  of  Chartist^  principles,  are  liable 
to  be  intimidated  by  their  fellow-workmen.  When  they  vote  by 
ballot,  masters  may  give  workmen  a  marked  paper  to  put  into  the 
box,  and  may  have  a  person  to  watch  that  they  put  it  in  ;  and  thus 
is  vote  by  ballot  destroyed,  and  its  good  or  bad  effects.  Vote  by 
ballot  is  demoralizing,  in  the  workmen  promising  to  vote  as  the 
master  wishes,  and  deceiving  him,  and  voting  another  way. 

2  M 
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Income-tax        Many  object  to  an  income-tax,  and  especially  merchants,  and  also 
as  just  and     professional  men,  as  they  consider  it  an  unfair  tax,  and  they  wish 
equal  as  any.  the  tax  to  be  put  on  property.    If  we  think  over  the  matter  calmly, 
we  find  that  property,  as  well  as  professional  income,  is  liable  to 
deterioration  from  many  and  various  causes,  and  also  having  seasons 
of  abundance  and  scarcity,  as  well  as  professional  incomes.  Pro- 
perty is  deteriorated  in  value  on  account  of  many  causes,  and  is  im- 
proved in  value.   Rents  are  sometimes  paid,  and  they  are  sometimes 
unpaid ;  also  deductions  are  made  off  rents  in  bad  seasons,  which, 
all  know,  are  not  unfrequent ;  and  the  land,  all  know,  is  generally 
heavily  burdened.    We  consider  the  income-tax,  as  it  is  at  present, 
so  far  as  its  being  an  equal  tax  on  all,  as  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
and  fair  taxes  that  it  is  possible  to  impose.    What  fairer,  and  more 
just,  than  to  pay  in  a  year  when  crops  are  abundant,  and  in  scarce 
years  to  pay  according  as  your  crops  are  good  ?  And  what  more  just, 
and  reasonable  for  a  mercantile  man  to  pay  for  the  expense  to  the 
country  caused  by  relieving  the  poor,  so  necessary  to  carry  on  his 
works  and  manufactories,  but  who  have  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  them  ? — and  why  should  he  not  pay  for  the  expense  caused  by 
keeping  an  army,  police,  &c.  to  preserve  his  property,  and  to  have 
the  laws  properly  administered,  and  to  preserve  all  ?    If  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  trade  one  year,  he  pays,  and  says  he  is  willing  to  pay  an 
income-tax  in  such  a  year,  and  here  is  the  justness  of  the  tax.  If 
he  is  unsuccessful  the  next  year,  the  tax  required  is  only  according 
to  bis  profit ;  he  only  pays  as  he  has  succeeded  or  not  in  trade  ;  he 
is  not  obliged  to  pay  in  bad  years,  whether  he  is  able  or  not ;  he 
pays  according  as  he  has  prospered.    In  the  same  way  the  profes- 
sional man  with  a  certain  income,  if  he  has  been  successful,  he 
pays,  but  only  according  to  his  success.    If  he  has  not  been  success- 
ful, he  pays  as  he  has  succeeded ;  and  if  he  has  been  wholly  without 
employment,  he  does  not  pay  at  all.    We  would  say  that  the  tax  as 
it  is,  with  regard  to  those  who  require  to  pay,  is  as  it  should  be. 
Professional  men,  as  well  as  others,  must  save  off  their  profits  in 
good  years,  to  make  up  for  bad  years.    There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a 
heavy  tax,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  unless  you  keep  on  taxes 
on  articles  of  consumption,  and  especially  on  the  luxuries  of  life, 
which  are  not  necessary,  and  on  those  articles  which  are  hurtful,  and 
which  are  not  necessary.    But  it  is  a  tax  which  is  liable  to  be  con- 
tinued, because  a  minister  wishes  to  keep  his  place  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  to  keep  up  their  popularity  by  taking  off  the 
taxes  that  burden  the  people  ;  and  they,  to  get  this  done ;  and  be- 
cause in  Great  Britain  the  greatest  number  of  electors,  and  non-elect- 
ors do  not  pay  the  income-tax,  they  do  not  oppose,  but  assist  a 
minister  in  putting  on  such  a  tax ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we 
hear  so  little  opposition  generally  about  putting  on  an  income-tax. 
We  say  there  are  immense  numbers,  whose  incomes  amount  to  L.150, 
and  to  L.200,  and  L.300,  and  L.400,  and  L.500,  and  these  profes- 
sional men,  as  well  as  others,  and  these  incomes  are  as  regular  as  any 
annuity.    Now  if  these  were  let  off,  as  it  was  intended,  a  very  great 
and  immense  loss  would  arise  ;  and  they  are  as  able  to  pay  for  the 
support  that  they  and  the  country  require  as  any  other,  and  even 
better.    In  some  cases,  if  their  income  is  small,  their  taxation  is 
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small ;  and  if  it  is  not  permanent,  and  unsuccessful,  it  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  success  ;  and  if  they  have  at  any  time  been  successful, 
their  savings  will  then  make  up  for  it,  at  least  they  ought.  It  is, 
however,  a  burdensome,  as  well  as  a  dangerous  tax,  and  one  which 
being  so  convenient,  and  so  easily  put  on  without  opposition,  it  is 
liable  to  be  too  frequently  applied  to  make  up  the  revenue,  and  to 
be  kept  on ;  and  when  once  put  on,  it  is  as  liable  to  be  increased  in 
amount. 

Banks  commit  a  very  great  error  in  using  their  influence  in  can-  Banks. 

vassing;  that  is  to  say,  allowing  their  agent  to  canvass,  and  use  their  .  

influence  as  bank-agents  with  the  shopkeepers,  and  others  who  ^^  JankTfrom 
do  business  at  their  particular  banks,  in  favour  of  certain  persons eiectioneer- 
trying  to  be  elected  as  members  of  Parliament.  It  is  a  practice ing. 
which  is  highly  injurious  to  the  business,  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  particular  bank  that  does  so ;  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a 
principle  by  banks,  that  they,  or  their  agents  ought,  on  no  account, 
to  interfere  with  politics,  unless  it  is  for  the  particular  interests  of  the 
banks,  and  the  banking  interest,  or  the  public  interest  of  their  parti- 
cular bank.  If  it  is  to  prevent  a  measure,  or  to  advocate  a  measure, 
for  or  against  the  particular  interests  of  banks,  or  of  the  bank,  then 
it  is  necessary,  and  proper,  and  politic  that  they  canvass  for  mem- 
bers ;  if  it  is  done  on  any  other,  and  all  occasions,  it  is  likely  to  be 
prej  udicial  to  the  particular  bank  doing  so,  and  to  be  attended  with 
a  general  loss  of  business  to  the  banks  which  use  their  influence  and 
canvass  for  members.  If  banks  set  up  as  Tories,  Whigs,  Radicals, 
and  Chartists,  they  will  get  only  each  of  these  parties  to  deal  with 
them,  instead  of  having  the  whole  of  them — they  cannot  keep  in 
favour  with  all ;  there  are  always  banks  which  will  take  advantage 
of  this,  and  will  not  interfere  in  politics,  and  all  will  go  to  such 
banks,  and  they  will  leave  the  political-agent  banks,  as  they  may 
not  be  of  the  same  politics.  There  are  a  great  many  merchants  ap- 
proaching to  Radical  principles,  as  there  are  those  who  hold  opposite 
opinions,  and  they  will  lose  these,  or  they  will  lose  the  others.  One 
bank  may  wish  a  party  to  advocate  a  side — being  in  want  of  credit 
he  does  it,  but  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  bank, 
and  going  to  another,  when  perhaps  fortune  may  favour  him.  You 
get  one  to  support  a  member,  he  expects  that  you  will  discount  his 
bills,  and  give  him  credit  when  he  requires  it ;  you  are  to  a  certain 
extent  obliged  to  do  it,  for  the  favour  he  has  done  by  voting  for 
your  member  against  his  principles  ;  he  does  not  forget  this  force 
used,  and  leaves  you  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  he  causes  you  to  be  a  loser  by  crediting  him  too  much,  or  if 
you  do  not  credit  him  for  the  favour  he  has  done  you,  he  goes  to 
another  bank,  where  he  gets  a  certain  credit,  but  none  for  any  favour 
he  has  done,  and  he  does  not  seek  it.  The  bank  may  for  a  time 
improve  its  business  by  supporting  a  certain  member ;  but  it  is  sure 
to  lose  it  afterwards,  as  it  is  certain  to  lose  all  who  do  not  hold  the 
same  principles  as  that  which  a  bank  held  at  an  election,  and  many 
doing  as  the  bank  wished  them  to  do,  but  not  getting  the  credit 
from  the  bank  that  they  expected  for  the  favour,  also  leave  the 
bank.  It  is  therefore  better  for  a  bank  not  to  interfere  in  politics  ; 
the  bank  which  does  not  interfere  in  politics  is  sure  to  get  all  parties 
to  do  business  with  it,  but  the  bank  which  interferes  loses  every 
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party  but  one,  and  even  loses  part  of  these  ;  and  if  it  only  happens 
in  one  place,  the  report  goes  to  other  places,  and  all  say  they  will  be 
as  well  at  another  bank  with  what  credit  they  have,  and  cannot  be 
any  worse. 

If  there  were  two  banks  equally  wealthy,  and  doing  exactly  the 
same  business,  we  certainly  would  prefer  the  bank  which  does  not 
interfere  with  politics,  as  the  one  which  was  likely  to  succeed  best, 
and  which  was  likely  to  be  the  firmest,  and  most  secure  ;  we  cer- 
tainly would  give  a  premium  on  the  shares  of  this,  over  that  of  the 
political  banks,  although  at  the  time  both  were  equally  wealthy  and 
prosperous. 

Unless  banks  are  restricted  to  the  exact  amount  of  capital  they 
have,  and  this  capital  is  so  fixed,  and  secured,  and  made  available 
when  it  is  all  required,  or  credited  to  others,  and  if  banks  are  not 
prevented  from  making  advances,  when  they  have  advanced  to  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  it  causes  general  overtrading,  manufacturing, 
and  speculating,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  ruin,  and  evil  to 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  banks,  and  their  shareholders,  as  well  as 
to  the  independent,  and  honest  manufacturer,  who  manufactures 
surely,  and  safely,  and  without  injuring  any  one,  on  his  own  real, 
and  true  capital,  without  trusting  to  others,  and  endangering  others 
by  the  chances  of  his  business  not  succeeding ;  and  it  is  the  only 
sure  and  natural  basis  for  all  to  go  on. 

When  in  a  country  banks  are  allowed  to  credit  beyond  their  real, 
and  always  available  capital,  as  well  as  all  trades  and  undertakings 
of  all  kinds,  it  is  the  cause  of  banks,  as  well  as  these  starting  up 
like  mushrooms,  and  ruining  all  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  ma- 
nufacturers. The  manufacturer,  or  other,  when  he  is  credited,  and 
does  not  depend  on  himself,  or  when  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  does 
not  know  when  to  stop,  and  he  manufactures  to  excess,  and  is  ex- 
pensive and  extravagant  in  all  his  operations,  and  every  thing  is  car- 
ried on  without  forethought  and  foresight  (from  their  getting  credit, 
more  start  than  are  required) ;  and  all  manufacturing  to  excess,  there 
is  a  depreciation  in  the  price  of  goods  from  there  being  a  glut  in  the 
market,  and  every  one  trying  to  undersell  the  other ;  and  there 
being  no  use  for  the  goods,  and  as  the  patterns  become  old,  also  a 
very  great  cause  of  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  goods,  and  the 
goods  must  be  sold  cheap,  and  at  a  great  loss,  to  realize  something, 
and  to  get  them  sold,  and  all  are  ruined.  All  kinds  of  work,  useful 
as  well  as  useless,  are  started,  whether  they  are  likely  to  succeed 
or  not;  all  is  done  by  chance,  and  because  it  is  at  the  risk  of  others, 
and  not  of  themselves,  and  there  is  nothing  but  ruin ;  and  the  banks 
themselves  trade  to  increase  their  profits,  and  over-trade  and  ruin 
themselves.  It  is  generally  done  by  some  of  the  partners  for  them- 
selves or  the  bank,  and  advances  are  made  to  a  partner  which  ruin 
the  bank,  or  the  bank  lends,  or  gives  money  to  others  to  traffic  for 
them,  and  use  the  bank  credit,  be  it  good  or  bad,  for  this  purpose, 
and  ruin  the  bank,  and  the  shareholders  and  those  who  are  carry- 
ing on  business  successfully  for  themselves,  by  being  credited  by 
the  bank,  are  stopt  and  ruined  by  its  fall.  The  issue  of  credit  by 
banks  beyond  their  capital,  by  being  done  on  chance,  and  without 
any  foundation,  like  all  other  things,  is  highly  ruinous  to  the  banks 
themselves,  and  to  the  country,  and  its  manufacturing  interests,  and 
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causes  nothing  but  ruin  and  destruction,  and  loss  of  credit  and 
commerce  to  the  nation;  while  we  are  ruined  or  at  a  stand-still, 
other  nations  take  our  business,  and  by  the  ruined  and  the  credited 
selling  goods  below  their  value,  they  cause  ruin  to  the  honest,  and 
independent,  and  sound  capitalist,  and  manufacturer,  and  trader, 
who  cannot  compete  with  them. 

Partners  are  very  liable  to  over-trade  and  ruin  a  bank.  It  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  credit  in  the  case  of  banks,  as  in  every 
and  in  all,  and  in  our  daily  transactions,  be  they  small  or  be  they 
large,  must  cease  when  we  are  not  able  to  pay  any  more,  and  no 
one  will  credit  or  trust  any  one  who  has  no  money,  or  property,  or 
the  sure  chance  of  having  it  beyond  that  which  he  really,  and  truly 
possesses.  No  one  will  lend  or  trust  us  after  our  capital  is  expended, 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  transactions,  from  a  farthing  to  a  million 
of  pounds  ;  and  it  must  be  the  same  in  the  business  of  banks,  and 
more  particularly  when  it  is  not  done,  it  is  the  cause  of  general 
ruin.  Look  at  all  the  facts  and  causes  of  any  single  bank 
failing,  or  becoming  bankrupt,  and  you  will  see  the  cause  and  the 
evil  results  of  it  in  the  case  of  many. 

Joint-stock  banks,  whatever  good  they  may  have  done,  have  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
many  cases  been  a  cause  of  much  harm  to  the  country  generally,  land,  Joint- 
and  to  the  particular  district  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  has  been  stock  Banks, 
situated, — they  have  been  the  cause  of  improper,  rash,  and  ill-  Banjj  an(j 
judged  speculations,  having  been  got  up  without  the  speculators  or  Bullion. 

originators  of  these  speculations  having  the  means  of  carrying  them   ■ 

on,  although  they  might  have  the  talent,  and  business  habits  to  im- 
prove and  make  them  take  effect ;  they  have  been  the  cause  of 
speculations  being  suddenly  and  prematurely  got  up,  on  account  of 
the  ease,  and  readiness  with  which  they  have  advanced  capital,  and 
credit  to  the  speculators  in  these ;  and  they  have  also  been  a  cause 
of  the  harm  done  to  the  country,  from  greedily  becoming  share- 
holders and  proprietors  in  such  speculation ■•,  and  have  thus  ruined 
their  banks,  as  well  as  done  great  injury  to  the  country,  from  en- 
couraging ill-judged,  and  ill-timed  speculations.  The  joint-stock 
bank  companies,  and  the  needy  speculators,  have  raised  much  out- 
cry, and  thrown  the  blame  of  the  country's  distresses  on  the  Bank  Bank  of  Eng- 
of  England's  want  of  liberality  in  making  advances  to  all,  and  ]^d's  libera- 
sundries  who  may  wish  and  require  it,  whether  they  have  property,  advances.  ° 
credit,  or  influence,  or  although  they  have  any  of  these,  without 
considering  that  they  may  be  forming,  and  be  connected  with  specu- 
lations prosperous  or  not.  No  mercantile  man  who  depends  on,  and 
trades  with  his  own  capital,  will  doubt  but  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land acts  wisely,  and  according  to  all  the  laws  of  human  nature ; 
and  as  commerce  has  been,  and  at  present  is,  and  by  those  means 
without  which  traffic  and  the  world  could  not  go  on,  merely  on  not 
making  advances,  or  giving  credit  to  any  but  those  who  are  able, 
and  can  satisfactorily  shew  that  they  are  able,  to  return  back  what 
they  have  received,  and  also  to  preserve  her  own  safety,  she  suits 
the  costs  of  her  advances  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  commerce 
here  and  abroad  ;  she  would  most  likely  share  the  same  fate  as  the 
joint-stock  banks,  and  merchants,  who  so  easily  and  readily  make 
advances,  and  give  credit  for  the  chance  of  gaining,  but  with  the 
certain  risk  of  being  ruined,  if  she  did  not.    We  have  little  hesita- 
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The  benefits  tion  in  saying  that  the  bank  of  England  has  it  in  its  power  greatly 
of  the  Bank  to  improve  itself,  as  well  as  to.  prevent  the  rushing  up  of  mushroom 
of  England,    joint-stock  banks,  and  the  evils  which  they  entail  on  the  country. 

Joint-stock  banks  are  generally  got  up  where  there  is  not  a  bank  of 
some  stability,  or  in  cases  very  frequently  where  such  banks  have 
not  been  very  liberal  in  making  advances  to  enterprising,  and 
speculating  persons,  or  they  may  have  been  got  up  where  banks  are 
Evils  of  Joint- not  of  a  very  secure  kind.  Now  these  joint-stock  banks  go  on  very 
stock  Banks.  ^qII  for  a  time,  as  long  as  any  of  their  capital  remains,  and  after 
this  comes  the  evil.  They  then  carry  on  business  on  the  credit  of 
their  former  capital,  and  no  one  is  aware  but  themselves  that  it  is 
expended ;  and  perhaps  having  carried  on  business  for  a  long  time 
previously  with  great  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  they  are,  as  it 
were,  by  this  time  considered  as  the  surest,  and  most  prosperous  banks 
that  exist;  and  the  public  by  this  time  have  given  up  watching,  and 
canvassing  their  actions,  and  have  given  them  their  unlimited  confi- 
dence, and  all  go  to  their  banks  when  they  should  be  stopping  away, 
and  the  public  is  ruined  ;  but  such  banks  encourage  to  a  great  extent 
those  who  have  wealth,  and  trust  them,  and  make  advances  to  these 
in  their  speculations,  when  their  the  speculators' prosperity  is  gone, 
on  the  faith  and  belief  that  they  still  have  it ;  but  these  banks  get- 
ting careless  in  their  present  prosperity,  and  wishing  to  increase  their 
business  and  profits,  and  also  to  take  banking  business  from  other 
banks,  diminish  the  cost  of  their  advances,  expecting  by  doing  a 
great  deal  of  business  to  realize  great  profits,  and  they  make  ad- 
vances to  those  who  are  speculating,  but  who  have  no  property  or 
credit,  in  the  expectation  that  these  speculations  will  be  successful, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  promised  much  of  the  profit  that  may 
arise  from  them,  if  they  make  the  advances,  and  give  the  credit  that 
is  necessary  to  carry  them  on,  and  at  length  they  get  them  into 
their  own  hands,  sometimes  from  the  speculators  not  being  able  to 
carry  them  on,  throwing  them  into  their  hands,  at  other  times,  when 
they  fancy  the  speculations  are  likely  to  be  successful,  by  a  little 
force  and  management,  and  from  want  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
speculator,  they  get  the  concern  into  their  own  hands,  although  it  is 
still  nominally  carried  on  by  the  former  proprietor.  By  these  and 
various  other  means  are  the  banks  brought  down,  and  cause  great 
injury  to  the  monied  capitalist  and  to  the  country. 

Hastily  got  up  joint-stock  banks  do  injury  from  encouraging,  and 
making  advances  to  those  who  wish  it,  and  to  unprofitable  specula- 
tions, at  a  low  rate  of  interest  (and  give  a  high  interest  for  money) 
without  security ;  and  when  these  are  unsuccessful,  or  stop  in  their 
career,  they  throw  multitudes  out  of  employment,  as  well  as  cause 
False  appear-  the  ruin  of  bankers  and  merchants  who  credited  them,  and  also  of  in- 
JoiCnt-s°tocke   ^ividuals  attracted  to  deposit  money  in  their  banks  for  a  high 
Banks.  interest  given  to  get  money,  as  well  as  to  attract  customers  to  their 

bank.  Many  seeing  these  banks  at  first  seemingly  doing  well,  start 
others  themselves,  or  they  may  be  started  by  a  number  of  specula- 
tors not  getting  credit  from  the  bank  of  the  place,  in  such  quantities 
as  they  wish,  all  which  causes  and  purposes  are  highly  injurious  to 
regular  commerce,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  but  may  be  pre- 
vented to  a  certain,  and  great  extent,  by  the  Bank  of  England  having 
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more  of  its  branches  spread  throughout  the  country,  as  merchants 
and  others  will  rather  do  business  with  a  secure  bank,  than  an  inse- 
cure one,  and  joint-stock  banks  will  not  be  so  ready  to  spring  up, 
when  there  is  a  firm,  and  safe  bank  in  the  neighbourhood,  But  it 
will  also  prevent  speculation,  by  preventing  money  being  got  too 
easily,  and  without  almost  any  security  ;  and  people  will  see,  from 
the  Bank  of  England  being  in  the  place,  the  real  state  of  the  money 
market,  and  will  be  suspicious  of  going  where  they  get  money  too 
cheaply  and  easily,  and  the  having  the  Bank  of  England  looking 
over  them  as  it  were,  will  prevent  joint-stock  banks,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, from  exposing  themselves  to  discredit,  by  offering  money  at  a  rate 
greatly  below  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  real  state  of  the  market. 
On  the  whole,  the  country,  and  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  will  be 
benefited  by  such  an  extension,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
most  secure  banks  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  done  witli  safety  and 
profit ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  would  get  the  principal  share  of 
the  steady,  and  regular  banking  business  of  the  place,  and  its  share 
of  the  speculative  and  fluctuating,  which  for  present  advantage  is 
apt  to  be  attended  with  future  loss  and  disadvantage. 

There  have  been  frequent  reports,  and  a  seeming  desire  by  parties,  a  National 
whether  from  selfish  or  interested  motives,  or  for  what  purpose  we  Bank 
do  not  exactly  know,  to  connect  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  to  place  it  under  their  control.  Will 
such  a  measure  be  conducive  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country an  injurious 
and  commerce,  and  the  stability  of  the  bank  itself?  and  will  it  be  for  and  hurtful 
the  benefit  of  the  joint-stock  banks?    Will  the  management  of  themeasure- 
bank  be  carried  on  without  risk,  and  impartially  under  the  manage- 
ment of  government?     We  strongly  suspect,  and  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  patronage,  which  the  liaving  the  bank  will  give  to  the  go- 
vernment, will  cause  the  best,  and  most  important  interests  of  the 
bank,  commerce,  and  the  country  to  be  blasted,  by  the  government  en- 
deavouring to  use  its  influence,  and  patronage  for  party  purposes. 
We  may  mention  one  of  these,  and  that  is  the  assisting,  and  giving 
support  to  joint-stock,  and  other  banks,  who  may  require  assistance 
in  time  of  trouble  and  commercial  depression,  or  from  over-specu- 
lating, and  this  assistance  is  given  by  the  various  governments,  be- 
cause some  of  their  members  or  members  of  Parliament,  agreeing  Evils, 
with  them  in  politics,  or  who  are  necessary  from  the  support  they 
require  from  them,  are  directors  or  large  shareholders  in  these 
banks,  and  because  they  would  otherwise  be  ruined,  if  they  did  not 
get  the  accommodation  required ;  and  being  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  connected  with  the  government  for  the  time,  the  go- 
vernment very  easily,  and  very  readily  hearken  to  them  ;  and  are 
obliged  to  do  so,  as  they  may  otherwise  lose  power  from  a  want  of 
their  support;  and  rather  than  do  this,  they  grant  them  the  desired 
favour,  without  making  a  very  strict  enquiry  into  the  causes  of 
their  depression,  and  the  possibility  of  their  after-success.    And  the 
government  will  also  use  it  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  must, 
for  the  favour,  give  and  make  advances  to  those  who  have  little  or  no 
pecuniary  credit,  but  may  have  political.    By  such  means  will  the 
Bank  of  England  decline,  and  lose  its  importance  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  by  its  heedless  and  thoughtless  example,  cause  universal 
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and  general  ruin.  The  Bank  of  England  is  more  likely  to  keep  up 
its  credit  by  being  managed,  and  stimulated  by  mercantile  gain,  and 
private  interest,  than  by  the  interest  of  an  interested,  and  short-lived 
government,  and  one  wishing  to  make  the  best  of  its  time  while  in 
power,  and  to  keep  its  place,  and  to  suppress  the  clamours  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  keep  up  their  popularity.  If  the  government 
were  to  start  a  national  bank,  without  being  stimulated  by  gain,  or 
not,  it  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
it  would  be  allowed  no  particular  monopoly ;  but  we  think  the  go- 
vernment have  got  more  to  manage  than  they  are  really  able  to 
undertake  without  becoming  bankers. 
Directors.  It  has  been  said  the  directors  ought  not  to  be  in  trade,  but  we 
think,  although  lately  one  or  two  of  them  have  become  bankrupt, 
that  a  person  in  trade  knows,  and  takes  an  interest  in  the  real  state 
of  the  market,  more  than  one  out  of  trade — they  might  have  both 
kinds.  Government  should  interfere  no  farther  than  to  see  that 
directors  do  not  misuse  their  trust.  Shareholders  may  prevent  in- 
jury by  selfish  and  interested  directors,  by  no  measure  connected 
with  the  bank  being  made  into  a  law,  unless  with  the  consent  of  a 
Stability  of  new  election  of  directors.  The  Bank  of  England  cannot  always 
the  Bank.  have  been,  and  is  not  at  present  conducted  on  wrong  principles,  as 
she  has  stood  with  firmness  and  vigour  under  all  the  changes  and 
blasts  which  have  happened  to  trade,  the  country,  and  the  joint- 
stock  banks,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  also  to  the  United  States 
National  Bank. 

Bullion.  There  has  always  been  great  fear  in  the  banking  and  commercial 

world  from  the  diminution  of  bullion  in  the  banks,  from  its  being 
drained  to  pay  for  foreign  importations,  and  a  dread  of  a  run  on 
the  banks  from  those  at  home  ;  but  the  fear  of  such  a  drain  taking 
place  from  those  at  home,  at  the  time  when  such  a  drain  was  going 
on  from  abroad,  might  very  easily  be  remedied  and  prevented,  by 
Paper  money,  causing  the  holders  of  paper  money  in  Britain,  unless  they 
its  safety  could  shew  that  they  required  to  pay  gold  to  foreigners,  to  be  satis- 
without  risk.  fied  with  paper  money  so  long  as  the  notes  in  circulation  by  the 
bank,  or  a  particular  bank  which  issued  this  paper,  had  available, 
and  valid  securities  to  the  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and 
that  these  securities,  whatever  they' were,  should  be  valued  at  the 
marketable  price  at  or  near  the  time  ;  if  they  were  of  a  fluctuating 
nature,  their  minimum  average  price  should  be  taken  as  their  value, 
but  if  they  were  much  below  this,  then  their  present  marketable 
price  should  be  taken  as  their  value.  This  compulsory  paper  cir- 
culation should  continue  until  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  drain 
on  the  bullion,  or  until  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  it ;  and  that  the 
government,  where  such  a  stoppage  of  the  bullion  circulation  took 
place,  ought  to  have  proper  and  fit  persons,  and  proof,  to  see  that 
no  more  paper  money  was  in  circulation  than  the  bank  had  sufficient, 
available,  and  valid  securities  to  pay  it  with,  and  that  its  paper 
money  ought  to  bear  the  same  value  as  the  price  of  gold  at  the  time. 
Now  no  one  could  reasonably  complain,  or  have  any  right  to  com- 
plain of  such  conditions,  if  they  got  at  the  present  moment  the  same 
amount  of  food  for  a  paper  sovereign  as  for  a  gold  sovereign,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  they  knew,  and  were  assured  by  the  law  and  the 
government,  that  their  paper  sovereign  would  bring  an  equal  sura 
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Its  a  gold  sovereign,  from  the  funds  or  available  or  permanent  ca- 
pital or  security  of  the  country  or  of  a  bank.  (As  gold  is  high  or 
low,  so  is  paper  valued.) 

We  think  the  public,  rich  and  poor,  in  this  case,  have  tried,  we  Law  of.  corr- 
think,  and  we  are  positive,  have  attempted  to  rob,  and  appropriate  eight. 
to  themselves  the  property  of  one  of  the  most  useful,  one  of  the 
most  meritorious,  and  one  of  the  most  deserving,  and  one  of  the  « 
most  hard-working  classes  in  the  empire,  and  a  class  which  works 
harder  than  the  hardest  wrought  of  the  working,  and  labouring  classes 
in  the  empire  ;  we  allude  to  authors.  What  right  have  the  public 
to  any  work  belonging  to  an  author,  either  now  or  three  thousand 
years  hence,  unless  they  pay  the  full  value  for  it  ?  What  right  have 
they  to  get,  and  possess,  and  print  the  author's  book  after  his  son's 
death,  or  his  great-great-grandson's  death,  or  after  the  twenty-thou- 
sandth edition?  After  that,  we  cannot  see  any  right  they  have  to 
rob,  or  defraud  the  family  at  this  time  of  property  belonging  to  their 
ancestors  some  thousand  years  back,  and  which  has  just  descended 
to  them  from  these  ancestors,  and  which  is  just  now  becoming  avail- 
able and  of  value,  and  which  their  ancestors  wrought  for,  and  toiled, 
and  studied,  and  perhaps  spent  thousands  of  pounds  to  acquire,  and 
which,  perhaps,  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  was  perhaps  the 
cause  of  his  family  being  beggars  ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  his  de- 
scendants get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  it  is  only  now  that  the  property  (it 
is  property,  the  same  as  money,  lands,  houses,  or  furniture,  or  a  li- 
brary of  two  volumes,  or  of  the  eighth -part  of  a  volume,  even  a  song 
or  ballad)  is  now  becoming  valuable,  we  cannot  see  the  shadow  of 
reason  how  the  public  have  any  right  to  it,  any  more  than  they  have 
to  any  other  property,  however  small  or  great  it  may  be,  be  it  money 
or  land,  which  would  do  the  country  and  the  public  an  immense 
deal  of  good  if  they  had  it.  If  they  like  to  bequeath  it  for  the  public 
good,  and  benefit,  but  otherwise,  the  public  have  no  right  to  it ;  the 
public  wish  for  works  at  the  time  when  many  books  are  only  be- 
ginning to  sell,  and  to  be  appreciated. 

Three  men,  equally  talented  and  learned,  cast  lots  which  of  three  shewing  the 
occupations  they  will  take,  but  each  must  take  a  different  one.  They  right  tha  pub- 
will  make  the  same  sum  of  money  in  the  same  time  by  each  of  the  lie  have  to 
three  occupations,  but  that  of  book-making  is  the  most  laborious,  books  over 
and  each  wishes  to  avoid  this,  and  they  cast  lots,  and  each  follows ut!l^r  pr0~ 
his  occupation.    One  has  money  in  the  stocks,  another  has  pro- 
perty,  and  another  has  a  book,  and  the  yearly  interest  that  each  has 
is  the  same.    Now,  what  right  have  the  public  to  the  author's  for- 
tune ?    They  have  a  better  right  to  the  others,  as  they  to  a  certain 
extent  make  their  money  off  the  public,  and  each  are  benefited — 
the  public  as  well  as  they  ;  but  the  author  does  not  make  his  book 
at  the  expense,  or  at  his  and  their  mutual  benefit,  and  the  author 
wrought  hardest  for  his  income,  and  he  has  given  thousands  know- 
ledge, information,  and  amusement,  and  he  has  turned  many  from 
evil,  and  he  has  been  the  cause  of  health,  pleasure,  and  happiness  to 
many,  and  his  book  continues  to  do  the  same  thing,  year  after  year, 
to  new  and  young  readers.    It  is  his  property,  and  he  has  a  better 
right  to  it  than  the  two  others.   Theirs  descend  to  their  great-great- 
grandsons,  but  the  public  says  his  property  is  theirs,  because  it  did 
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and  does  so  much  -ood  to  them.  It  perhaps  does  not  pay  the  iii* 
terest  of  the  money  he  laid  out  on  it.  It  is  rather  a  hard  and  un- 
just case.  The  public  are  too  fond  of  appropriating  what  they  have 
no  right  to,  and  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  for  which  they 
do  not  think  of  paying  any  thing  for.  When  it  is  the  public  and 
the  powerful  that  rob;  it  goes  by  the  name  of  right  and  honesty,  and 
for  the  public  good,  it  is  said  to  be  ;  and  when  it  is  done  by  private 
and  poor  individuals/  it  is  called  dishonesty  and  robbery.  Such 
an  appropriation  is  apt  to  prevent  pains  and  trouble  being  taken 
with  works,  and  the  prevention  of  inaccuracies ;  and  works  would 
be  otherwise  far  superior,  and  it  prevents  some  ever  seeing  the  light, 
as  they  would  suppose  by  the  time  it  would  pay,  the  public  would 
kindly  appropriate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  or  the 
present  generation ,  and  such  appropriating  laws  are  highly  injuri- 
ous and  unfair,  and  ahinderance  to  all  improvement,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  property. 

Entail*        The  law  of  entail,  which  they  at  present  wish  to  change  or  mo- 

.    .  dify,  bears  a  Strong  resemblance  to  the  above  in  almost  every  respect. 

thtT  ublictai1'^"  *aws  ^vn'cn  to  regu^ate5  or  appropriate  property  which  any 
hay? no  right  one  nas  ma^e  or  acquired,  and  which  laws  are  contrary  to  his  wish, 
to  interfere,  are  highly  injurious  and  hurtful,  and  are  contrary  to  all  reason  and 
right,  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others 
or  the  public.  The  law  of  entail  has  been  said  to  be  hurtful  to  all 
kinds  of  improvement  of  the  property  entailed  ;  but  the  public  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this,  if  it  does  not  encroach  on  them,  or  take 
away  from  them,  or  prevent  them  getting  their  own  rights.  A  man 
who  makes  money  or  property  by  long  years  of  fatigue,  hardship, 
and  toil,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  health,  the  public  have  really  no 
right  what  he  does  with  this  money.  He  may  throw  it  into  the 
sea,  if  lie  pleases  ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  in  some  unprofitable  specu- 
lation, and  he  may  buy  property  of  all  kinds,  and  burn  it  or  de- 
stroy it,  in  thousands  of  various  ways.  What  right  have  the  public 
with  all  this,  if  he  does  not  injure,  or  interfere,  or  encroach  on  them? 
In  the  same  Way  he  may  bequeath  it  as  he  pleases,  and  he  may  fix 
what  conditions  he  pleases  on  those  who  take  it,  and  their  succes- 
sors. They  may  be  wise  or  foolish  conditions,  but  he  has  a  right  to 
affix  these  conditions  ;  and  if  they  wTill  not,  or  cannot  agree  to  them, 
they  must  hand  it  to  those  who  will  and  who  can  (we  will  except 
impossible  conditions,  and  where  there  are  no  exceptions  affixed  or 
other  conditions,  in  such  a  case  they  will  descend  in  all  other  ways 
as  directed,  except  in  the  case  of  impossibilities).  Any  one  may 
fancy  what  they  would  require  any  one  to  do,  however  absurd  ;  but 
if  we  bequeath  our  property  on  these  conditions,  and  these  only,  no 
law  in  the  land  has  any  right  to  make  it  the  contrary  (a  condition, 
for  example,  might  be  to  stand  up  to  the  neck  in  cold  water,  in  a  cer- 
tain pond  named,  for  half  an  hour,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  hour,  and  this  every  year  ;  and  when  they  did  not  do 
it,  whether  they  were  ill  or  not,  the  property  would  pass  to  the  next 
heir  or  person  fixed  on,  The  Legislature  has  no  right  or  business 
to  excuse  the  sick  person  from  these  conditions — it  would  be  a  gross 
injury  to  the  next  heir.  The  conditions  were  thought  of  and  stated 
at  the  time  the  deed  was  made,  and  the  bequeather  and  maker  of  the 
property  has  a  right  to  do  with  it  what  he  pleases  ;  and  if  he  had 
known,  or  believed,  or  thought  the  public  w^ould  have  altered 
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the  conditions,  it  is  probable  that  the  persons  would  never  have  en* 
joyed  the  property,  and  the  public  the  opportunity  of  interfering 
with  that  with  which  they  have  no  right,  as  it  would  have  been 
granted  or  bequeathed  to  some  one  else,  or  in  some  other  manner  ; 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  all  legislation  or  alteration  by  the  Legis-* 
lature  is  quite  an  interference,  and  contrary  to  right,  and  impossible 
to  be  acted  on,  as  it  prevents  much  good  being  done  ;  and  many  who 
would  save  money,  and  do  good  with  it,  will  not,  and  may  squander 
it  away,  and  no  heirs  either  of  entail  or  others  get  it,  or  the  nation 
be  benefited  by  it,  or  the  public. 

The  entailing,  or  fixing  conditions  to  preserve  property,  is  a  very  Benefits  of 
good,  judicious,  and  natural  remedy  for  many  evils.  It  may  haveta1-' 
some  defects,  but  they  are  not  injurious  to  the  public,  and  the  de- 
fects are  counterbalanced  by  the  good  done  ;  and  property,  if  not  al- 
lowed to  be  bequeathed  in  this  way,  might  never  be  bequeathed  at 
all.  The  cause  and  use  of  entails  is  to  prevent  the  destruction  or 
waste  of  property.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  perpetual,  and  continual  pro- 
vision to  a  family,  and  it  is  done  to  prevent  property  being  squan- 
dered away,  or  to  be  spent,  or  sold  for  debt,  or  by  the  dissipations  of 
the  present  occupier ;  and  it  is  to  prevent  some  from  getting  into 
debt,  by  preventing  others  from  lending  them  money,  and  from  pre- 
venting the  non-improvement  of  property,  by  burdening  it  with  debt 
for  any  longer  period  of  time  than  the  present  occupier's  life-time. 

Now,  it  is  hard  if  a  person  makes  money,  if  he  cannot  bequeath  lnjury  °*  ^ 
it  to  his  family,  and  benefit  the  children  of,  say  his  son,  who  is  dissi-  g^Us"^  ™ 
pated  and  a  profligate,  and  is  burdened  with  debt,  and  he  wishes  to 
give  him  the  chance  of  becoming  reformed,  and  with  the  constant  means 
of  living  respectably  ;  but  he  could  not  do  this  if  he  gave  him  the  free 
use  and  right  to  the  property,  as  his  debts  are  greater  than  the  value 
of  it.  (We  may  also  suppose  it  is  an  uncle,  or  a  distant  relation,  or 
some  friend  of  his  father,  who  has  bequeathed  or  given  this  money), 
and  it  would  thus  be  lost  to  himself  and  his  posterity  by  doing  away 
with  an  entail,  or  other  conditions  of  preserving  property,  whatever 
name  it  may  go  under.  Some  may  say,  but  it  is  right  to  pay  his 
debts.  A  friend,  but  not  a  relation,  who  has  bequeathed  it  may  say, 
that  he  has  wrought  hard  for  it,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  did  it  to 
pay  another's  debts  ;  and  he  would,  by  their  doing  awray  with  and  al- 
tering the  law  of  entail,  and  the  power  of  bequeathing  property  or 
money,  as  a  person  pleases,  he  would  not  leave  it  to  the  person  at 
all,  and  what  better  would  his  creditors  be  of  the  law  ?  They  would 
be  the  worse  of  it,  as  they  would  lose  the  rents  or  interest  of  it,  and 
there  would  be  no  use  of  making  wills,  or  bequeathing  property,  with 
regard  to  its  safety  or  preservation  after  death. 

It  is  a  judicious  way  to  keep  your  descendants  always  comfort-  Entails  pr 
able,  and  to  preserve  your  property  which  you  have  made  from  being  dent  and 
thrown  away,  and  squandered,  and  no  one  has  any  more  right  after C1011S- 
your  death  with  it,  than  they  had  during  your  life-time  ;  your  regular 
tion  after  death  is  as  binding  as  during  your  life- time,  and  the  legisla- 
ture has  no  right,  or  power  to  alter  or  change  in  any  way  the  condi- 
tions of  it,  whatever  these  may  be,    A  person  gets  the  rent  of  the 
property  during  his  life-time,  and  no  conditions  are  affixed  as  to  how 
they  are  to  be  spent.    His  creditors  can  seize  the  rents  during  his 
life-time  ;  and  if  there  are  conditions,  the  creditors  must  follow  thesf* 
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conditions.    It  has  been  said  it  prevents  improvements,  as  the  heirs 
or  successors,  if  only  male,  they,  if  they  have  no  sons,  will  not  spend 
much  money  on  the  property,  but  will  save  all  they  can.    All  be- 
queathes, or  makers  of  entail,  know  this,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to 
it,  as  each  is  bound  to  take  it  on  the  conditions  of  keeping  the  pro- 
perty in  repair,  and  the  next  heir  can  enforce  it ;  and  if  they  will 
not  take  it  on  these  conditions,  they  must  let  the  property  alone. 
To  keep  en-       Now  a  way  to  get  a  property  fully  repaired,  and  kept  in  good,  and 
tailed  pro-     constant  repair,  would  be  to  oblige  all  occupiers  to  lay  aside  so  much 
perty  always  yearly  off  the  rents  for  repairs  and  improvements,  and  so  much  to 

in  repair,  and  \)u^  a  mansion-house  and  offices,  and  farm-house  and  offices,  tak- 
to  burden  all  .        ^  ,  ,  .  '       .  1  ' 

heirs  equally.  ing  °"  the  rent  a  per  centage  yearly,  when  a  new  mansion-house,  or 
farm-house  is  built,  as  will,  with  interest  at  four  per  cent,  accumulate 
and  be  sufficient  when  the  houses  are  done  to  build  a  new  house,  or 
houses,  that  are  constantly  required  on  such  properties ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  property,  will  the  houses  be  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive, and  as  they  are  generally  built  on  such  kinds  of  property ; 
and  if  the  present  proprietor,  or  next  successor,  wishes  better  or  more 
expensive  buildings,  he  can  pay  any  thing  additional;  and  if  a  maker 
of  entail  were  to  make  this  a  condition,  it  would  be  kept,  and  all 
occupiers  would  pay  alike,  and  it  would  be  burdensome  to  no  par- 
ticular successor,  and  your  property  would  be  well  improved.  Of 
course  you  begin  accumulating  when  the  new  house  is  built,  and  stop 
when  it  is  worn  out,  and  you  have  very  nearly  the  exact  sum  ;  and 
you  can  make  it  also  a  certain  condition  to  lay  out  a  certain  sum 
yearly  in  repairs  and  improvements,  and  this  sum  will  be  according 
to  the  value  of  the  property,  and  the  repairs  and  improvements  that 
are  generally  required  on  such  properties.  All  heirs  of  entail  to  agree 
to  a  law  affixing  such  conditions  as  an  accumulating  fund  ;  and  if  all 
agree,  it  might  be  made  into  a  law  by  the  legislature.  None  could 
object  to  it,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  next  heirs,  and  the  pre- 
sent occupiers  might  perhaps  object,  as  they  generally  would  have 
only  to  pay  for  tear  and  wear. 
Tea.  Tea  is  an  article  which  was  a  luxury  at  one  time,  but  it  is  now 

  considered  to  be  necessary  as  an  article  of  diet  for  millions  of  the 

duties11^  ^   Pe°pleJ  *n  ^ac*  **or  tne  whole  nation,  as  any  other  article  of  diet 
that  is  used.    It  is  a  beverage  which  is  highly  relished  by  all,  and 
does  not  require  time  to  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  for  it  is  generally 
relished  on  its  first  being  taken ;  but  this  arises,  to  a  certain  extent, 
To  prepare     from  the  sugar  with  which  it  is  made  up ;  but  if  it  wTere  not  for 
*ea'  this,  it  might  require  time  for  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It 

is  a  beverage  which,  when  it  is  not  too  long  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  water,  when  there  is  no  more  of  its  taste  extracted  than  the 
flavouring  principle,  and  which  is  various  in  different  teas,  it  is 
nourishing,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  mildly  laxative  ;  but  when  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  long  in  the  water,  or  to  be  boiled,  instead  of  its 
having  an  agreeable  flavour,  it  has  a  strong  and  bitter  taste,  which 
is  caused  by  a  bitter  extract  which  it  contains  being  drawn  out  or 
Injurious  ef-  extracted  from  it,    Some  do  not  fancy  they  get  the  real  taste  of 
fects  of  badly  the  tea  until  the  bitter  principle  has  been  extracted,  and  which 
prepared  tea.  g'1Ves  tea  a  strong  bitter  taste,  but  this  extract  is  injurious  and 
hurtful,  and  is  of  a  constipating  nature,  while  the  flavouring  prin- 
ciple is  of  a  laxative  nature.   The  bitter  principle  is  also  apt  to  cause 
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headaches  when  tea  is  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  allowed  to 
stand  masking  too  long.  Tea  ought,  therefore,  to  mask  no  longer 
than  just  to  get  the  flavouring  principle,  or  the  flavour  of  the  tea. 

Tea  is  a  beverage  which  is  relished  by  all,  and  is  one  which  al- 
lays thirst,  and  is  a  very  useful  assistant  to  a  light  repast  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  It  is  one  which  is  a  useful  substitute  for  beer, 
and  it  is  also  useful  in  the  place  of  milk.  It  is  of  great  use,  as  it 
can  at  any  time  be  so  easily  and  quickly  prepared,  and  is  of  great 
use  where  expedition  is  required  ;  and  there  is  also  very  little 
trouble  in  its  preparation,  and  it  does  not  require  to  be  kept,  as,  if 
you  have  water  ready,  it  is  soon  prepared,  and  it  does  not  therefore 
spoil  by  keeping  it  standing  when  a  person  is  long  of  coming  or 
behind  his  time. 

It  is  a  great  incentive  to  many  rich  as  well  as  poor  to  come  home  Benefits  of  tea, 
when  they  might  not  otherwise  do  it.  It  is  an  agreeable,  grateful, 
and  warm  diet  to  the  poor  after  a  long  day's  work.  It  is  so  re- 
freshing instead  of  only  getting  something  dry,  and  a  drink  of 
water,  and  what  is  apt  to  cause  them  to  take  something  stronger, 
that  is  beer.  It  is  useful  and  heating  when  the  workman  comes 
home  cold  ;  it  is  useful  in  bringing  the  workman  to  his  house  when 
he  might  otherwise  go  to  the  public-house ;  but  as  he  knows  that 
there  is  a  comfortable,  and  Avarm  repast  for  him  at  home,  and 
where  there  is  tea  there  is  generally  a  good  and  cheerful  fire,  and 
he  is  thus  attracted  to  his  own  home,  instead  of  going  to  the 
tavern  to  get  spirits,  to  heat,  warm,  refresh,  nourish,  and  to  allay 
his  thirst.  It  is  an  agreeable  change  to  those  in  Scotland  who 
take  oatmeal  porridge  in  the  morning,  and  would  otherwise  take  it 
in  the  evening,  and  instead  of  bread  and  butter,  and  water  or  milk. 
But  this  is  a  light,  warm,  agreeable,  and  refreshing  and  healthy 
beverage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  diet  which  has  a  good  moral  effect  Moral  effect  of 
on  workmen,  as  it  is  a  great  means  of  keeping  them  out  of  taverns,  tea-drinking, 
or,  what  is  worse,  drinking  at  home.    There  are  millions  in  Great 
Britain  who  would  take  tea  thrice  a-day,  who  do  net  take  it  once,  Those  who  do 
because  it  is  too  dear.    There  are  many  who  would  take  it  thrice,  "^j^'^g  te 
but  only  take  it  once,  because  it  is  too  dear.    There  are  many  who  JjJ we"Je  6 
would  take  it  thrice,  but  only  take  it  twice,  because  it  is  too  dear,  cheaper. 
There  are  many  families  where  the  wife  only  takes  tea  at  night, 
and  the  others  do  not,  because  it  is  too  dear.    There  are  many 
families  where  the  wife  takes  tea  in  the  morning,  and  the  husband 
and  she  in  the  evening,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  do  not  get  it, 
because  tea  is  too  dear.    There  are  many  families  where  the  older 
children  only  get  tea  in  the  evening,  and  the  younger  do  not,  be- 
cause tea  is  too  dear.    Now  if  tea  were  cheaper,  many  families 
would  take  tea  morning  and  evening.    If  tea  were  not  too  dear, 
all  the  children  w  ould  take  tea  in  the  evening.    If  tea  were  cheaper 
it  would  give  more  employment  to  the  makers  of  tea-dishes  ;  it 
would  cause  a  great  increase  in  that  branch  of  manufacture  in  all 
its  branches.    It  wrould  also  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tea-spoons.    It  would  also  cause  an  increase  of  trade  and 
employment  of  tea-kettles,  and  iron-wTorks  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  cheap  tea.    By  having  cheap  tea  the  social  temperance 
parties  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  it  would  be  a  means  of 
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causing  amusement,  sociality,  and  information  amongst  a  very  large 
body  of  people.  It  would  cause  more  drinking  tea-parties  amongst 
the  working-classes,  and  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  tea,  and  less  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
private  houses. 

Chances  of  an  There  v.  ould  be  frequent  social  meetings  and  entertainments  dur- 
incveased  con-jng  the  winter,  but  owing  to  the  expenses  they  are  not  frequent; 
tea"^1011  °  kut  they  would  have  them  frequently,  and  where  there  would  be 
nothing  else  but  a  cup  of  warm  refreshing  tea,  without  anything 
else  ;  and  during  the  summer  months  they  would  have  out-of-door 
social  and  entertaining  meetings,  where  they  could  have  a  cool  re- 
freshing cup  of  tea.  There  ought  to  be  concerts,  where  they  might 
have  tea;  lectures,  where  tea  might  be  passed;  and  they  might 
have  tea  on  many  other  occasions  where  its  expense  prohibits  its 
being  used  ;  and  from  these  and  many  other  ways  would  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  be  greatly  increased,  if  it  were  cheap  enough. 

If  tea  were  cheap  enough,  those  who  at  present  use  it  would  use 
at  each  diet  twice,  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  tea  they  at  present  use. 
Most  people  at  present  do  not  use  more,  than  what  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  the  taste  of  tea.  Now  if  these  got  it  cheaper,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  they  would  use  it  in  larger  quantities,  and  all 
their  family  would  use  it  in  the  evening.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
those  who  use  it  at  present,  would  use  more  of  it  than  they  at  present 
do,  and  that  in  all  families  where  a  part  only  use  it  in  the  evening, 
all  would  use  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  who 
do  not  use  it  now,  who  would  use  it  if  it  were  cheaper.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  tea  and 
sugar  being  no  dearer,  that  there  has  been  a  greater  consumption 
of  tea  amongst  the  poorer  classes  this  last  year,  and  it  may  have 
arisen  from  the  sugar  being  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be,  which  also 
makes  tea  cheaper.  The  increased  consumption  of  tea  will  give 
rise  to  an  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  and  this  will  give  rise  to 
an  increase  of  duty  on  that  article,  which  will  benefit  all.  And 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  shipping  for  tea,  by  an  increase  of  its 
consumption,  as  well  as  of  sugar.  If  freights  were  to  keep  low, 
tea  might  be  cheaper,  but  as  they  are  apt  to  rise,  so  is  the  price  of 
tea  (a  substitute  for  tea  might  be  got  by  getting  its  essential  princi- 
ple— this  would  save  carriage  ;  no  doubt,  there  would  be  imitations  ; 
if  they  had  it,  it  might  come  overland  by  India,  by  rail) ;  and  by 
this  rise  the  consumption  of  tea  may  be  diminished.  By  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  tea,  the  Chinese  might  take  an  increased 
quantity  of  goods  of  our  manufacture  ;  and  this  is  a  very  valuable 
market  for  our  produce,  if  we  could  get  them  to  adopt  British  goods 
and  wares ;  but  we  suspect  they  are  not  much  inclined  to  do  this. 
Growth  of  Instead  of  sending  to  China  for  tea,  we  ought  to  try  to  cultivate  it 
tea  in  India.  jn  0ur  own  territories  in  India,  where  good  tea  is  said  to  be  grown. 

We  could  grow  it  very  cheap  there,  as  labour  and  land  is  cheap ; 
and  we  would  also  save  the  expense  of  freight  to  China,  and  we 
would  get  it  cheaper,  and  receive  the  whole  benefit  to  ourselves ; 
and  we  might  even  supply  other  countries  cheaper  than  China  can 
Duty  on  teas  d0,  even  although  the  freight  were  as  high.  The  duty  ought  to  be 
used  by  the  on  teagj  which  at  present  cost  5s.  a  pound  and  upwards,  as  they 

'  are  sold  in  Great  Britain.    They  are  a  very  large  and  wealthy  class, 
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and  are  those  who  are  not  likely  to  give  up  the  use  of  tea,  and  they 
are  those  who  can  well  afford  to  buy  tea,  and  who  would  not  give 
up  its  use  although  it  were  higher  in  price,  and  we  do  not  suppose 
that  they  would  increase  the  consumption  of  it,  if  it  were  reduced  in 
duty  ;  they  are  a  very  large,  and  a  very  wealthy  class,  and  can  bear 
to  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  the  operatives.    The  original  cost 
price  of  some  of  their  tea  is  as  high  as  4s.  61.  a  pound  ;  it  is  surely 
not  in  reason  to  say  that  a  duty  of  2s.  2hd.  a  pound  is  put  on  that, 
and  a  duty  of  2s.  2|d.  a  pound  is  put  on  tea— the  original  price  of 
which  is  only  2d.  a  pound.  There  is  surely  something  like  unfairness 
and  injustice  in  this  case,  to  make  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family 
pay  for  an  article  of  diet,  and  one  which  is  useful  for  his  general 
comfort,  and  is  a  great  means  for  his  moral  improvement ;  it  is  not 
consonant  with  reason  that  he  should  be  taxed  so  heavily.    It  is, 
no  doubt,  right  that  he  should  pay  something  to  support  the 
country,  and  for  his  own  protection,  but  as  it  is  an  article  of 
food,  and  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  for  him,  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  that  he  should  get  it ;  we  think 
that  on  all  teas  (we  ought  to  take  off  a  certain  duty)  which  are 
at  present  sold  under  5s.  a  pound  in  Great  Britain,  duty  and  freight  Amount  of 
being  included  ;  now  this  will  be  teas  whose  original  price  is  from  ^J^^8 
2s.  to  2s.  3d.  a  pound,  and  these  ought  to  be  charged  the  present  ' 
duty  of  2s.  2)d.  a  pound*  and  this  duty  might  be  taken  off  after- 
wards, if  it  was  afterwards  found  likely  that  the  revenue  would  not 
suffer  by  it;  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  poor  the  chance  of  get- 
ting cheap  tea,  and  as  the  tea  used  by  about  twelve  millions  costs 
originally  from  8d.  to  2s.  a  pound,  a  duty  of  Is.  a  pound  ought  to 
to  be  put  on  all  teas  under  2s.  or  2s.  3d.  a  pound  originally  :  and 
by  doing  this,  those  who  really  required  to  be  benefited,  would  be 
so  ;  and  it  is  likely  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar,  if  freight,  &c.  were  cheaper ;  and  this  would  cause 
cheaper  tea,  and  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  sugar.    Many  of  these  12  millions  may  be  said  to  be  those  who 
can  take  tea,  as  tea  can  at  present  be  made  ;  and  they  may  have 
large  families,  many  of  them ;  and  it  is  likely  they,  at  any  rate> 
will  increase  their  consumption  of  it,  if  it  is  cheaper,  and  will  use  it 
for  themselves  in  larger  quantities,  and  stronger ;  but  there  must 
still  be  immense  numbers  wTho  will  use  it  regularly,  and  who  do 
not  use  it  at  present.  If  the  duty  is  taken  off,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces render  it  much  cheaper,  there  will  be  a  very  great  increase  in 
its  use ;  and  by  means  of  temperance,  and  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  tea   amongst   the  working-classes  of 
Ireland,  since  the  first  temperance  movement  there. 

We  are  not  going  to  say  positively  that  the  revenue  is  likely  to  increase  of 
be  made  up  ;  but  by  keeping  the  present  duty  on  all  teas  whose  ori-  revenue; 
ginal  price  is  above  2s.  or  2s.  3d.,  you  do  not  run   the  risk  of 
losing  all  the  duty,  if  there  should  not  be  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  consumers,  as  those  who  useitat  2s.  or  2s.  3d.  alb.  original  price, 
and  upwards,  are  a  large  and  wealthy  class,  and  are  not  likely  to  con- 
sume more,  or  use  less  tea,  by  the  duty  being  kept  on,  or  diminished 
on  the  teas  they  use,  but  by  taking  off  a  certain  portion  of  the  duty 
offthelow^er  priced  teas,  we  are  doing  a  benefit  to  the  consumers 
of  these  teas,  which  is  necessary,  as  they  are  really  not  able  to  buy  Benefit  to 
high-priced  teas,  and  who  are  likely  to  consume  more  tea,  if  they  poor. 
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get  it  cheap  enough,  that  is,  they  will  take  it  oftener,  and  use  m6t$ 
of  it  at  a  time,  and  more  of  their  family  will  use  it,  and  they  will 
use  more  of  it  in  Jhis  way.  Now,  it  is  necessary  that  these  should 
get  a  reduction  of  duty  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  rich,  as 
there  is  great  injustice  in  taxing  the  poor,  12  or  even  six  times  the 
value  of  the  article  they  consume ;  and  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  tax 
the  rich  only  the.  same  sum  on  the  same  kind  of  article,  which  is 
twice  the  price,  and  more  of  the  tax  that  is  put  on  it,  that  is,  the 
rich  are  only  taxed  50  per  cent.,  while  the  poor  are  taxed  1200  per 
cent. ;  there  is  great  injustice  in  this.  Now,  there  is  a  very  large 
.  class  or  number  who  do  not  take  tea  on  account  of  its  expense.  We 
have  yet  this  large  class  to  get  to  consume  tea,  and  they  are  poor  ; 
and  it  must  be  reduced  in  price  by  having  a  less  duty,  and  by  geU 
ting  sugar  cheaper,  and  by  getting  freights  cheaper,  and  by  getting 

Growth  of  tcaaHC*  &rowm£  tea  °^  our  own  '■>  (an<^  ^  *s  the  duty  of  our  government 
lnrj^;a01  cato  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  .set  an  example,  or  stimulate,  or  give  a 
premium  to  those  who  grow  the  largest  and  best  quantity  of  tea  in 
India.)  Now,  this  is  a  very  large  class,  and  they  are  a  class  who 
require  to  get  it  for  the  purpose  of.  improving  them  morally,  and 
altering  their  habits,  and  they  are  a  class  who  require  to  get  it  as 
an  article  of  diet,  and  of  comfort,  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  them 
from  starvation,  and  as  a  means  of  making  them  orderly,  and  ren- 
dering them  saving,  and  preventing  them  from  drinking  ;  and  when 
there  is  a  scarcity,  by  b  jing  orderly  and  saving,  preventing  them 
from  being  a  burden  on  the  nation  ;  and  we  must,  and  ought  to 
grant  it  to  these  whether  the  duty  is  paid  up  or  not ;  but  if  we 
keep  the  duty  on  all  teas  at,  and  above  2s.  or  2s.  3d.  a  pound; 
fine  original  price  of  it,  there  is  little  or  no  fears  of  the  revenue  suf- 
fering any  loss,  but  there  is  every  chance  of  its  being  increased* 
and  if  it  were,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  taking  the  duty  off  the 
higher  priced  teas,  as  it  is  a  duty  which  is  diffused  equally ;  and  it 
is  on  a  wealthy  class,  and  who  ought,  and  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  nation,  and  their  being  enabled  to  make,  and  preserve, 
in  safety  and  security  their  lives,  money,  and  property  ;  and  if  they 
are  not,  it  is  only  for  those  who  are  able  to  .drink  high-priced,  and 
we  may  say,  luxurious  teas,  and  it  is  not  a  duty  which  is  much  felt 
by  these  ;  and  being  so*  and  when  there  is  no  chance  of  their  using 
more  tea  than  they  at  present  do,  nor  even  less,  whether  the  duty 
remains  as  it  is,  or  is  taken  off*  and,  therefore,  no  benefit  but  loss 
is  likely  to  arise  from  the  duty  being  reduced  on  these  high  teas, 
and  it  is  a  very  proper  duty.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  luxury  in 
their  case),  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  ;  and  when  it  is  also 
known  that  the  revenue  to  provide  for  the  debts,  and  protection  of 
the  nation  is  small  enough,  it  may  be  considered  a  very  fair,  and 
reasonable  duty,  and  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  give  it  up.  They 
might  say  we  will  only  buy  cheap  tea  in  that  case ;  the  revenue 
will  be  no  less  than  if  the  duty  were  the  same  on  high  as  low  teas. 
'fhe  Channel  It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  Australia* 
Islands  and  where  there  is  no  duty  on  tea,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  is  greatly 
m-oofofan^-increase(]-  In  A"stran\  the  people  can  afford  to  buy  tea,  whether 
creased  con-  there  was  a  high  duty  on  it  or  not,  as  they  are  not  poor  ;  and  it  is 
isumption.  from  their  being  generally  able  that  they  consume  so  much,  and  not 
on  account  of  the  duty  ;  and  it  is  from  freights  being  cheap,  as  well 
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as  sugar ;  and  all  these  circumstances  make  tea  very  cheap,  and  the 
nature  of  their  climate,  and  habits,  and  occupations  are  also  causes  of 
their  consuming  a  large  quantity,  and  they  generally  use  it  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  to  every  meal,  and  they  also  use  it  in  extravagantly 
large  quantities;  perhaps  they  put  in  their  hands  into  a  bag,  and 
take  out  a  handful  for  one  person,  instead  of  our  elegant,  and  minute 
way  of  putting  in  two  or  three  small  and  exact  teaspoonfuls  for  a 
single  person,  as  with  us ;  but  however  elegant  and  delicate  it  may 
appear,  it  has  its  origin  in  tea  being  too'  dear.  The  Australians  are 
generally  able  to  afford  it,  and  the  price  of  tea  is  down  to  that  price 
where  all  can  use  it,  but  even  one  shilling  olf,  unless  other  circum- 
stances cheapen  tea,  as  cheap  sugar,  &c,  it  will  not  be  down  to  the 
price  to  cause  its  careless  and  more  general  use,  and  the  price  at 
which  the  poor  can  afford  to  buy  it  at.  In  the  Channel  Islands  they 
are  better  able  to  afford  to  pay  for,  and  use  tea  and  sugar,  and  tea 
being  cheap  they  use  it  more  extravagantly,  and  oftener,  and  in 
larger  quantities  than  we  do.  In  Australia  they  use  vessels  tOjdrink 
it  out  of  seven  times  the  size  of  our  tea-  cups,  and  drink  it  on  at  a 
draught,  instead  of  sipping  it  as  we  do.  'they  take  it  and  keep  it  con- 
stantly, and  drink  to  allay  thirst,  and  to  improve  the  bad  taste  of 
their  water,  and  from  other  reasons.  But  the  poor  of  Great  Britain 
are  not  likely  to  use  it  in  this  way,  although  it  were  as  cheap,  by  all 
means,  as  that  of  Australia,  because  they  are  not  able,  as  they  have 
other  necessaries  to  buy,  and  lay  out  their  scanty  wages  on  besides 
tea.  Is.  or  even  Is.  6d.  off  the  duty  still  makes  it  dear  to  the  poor, 
who  have  small  wages,  and  we  therefore  do  not  take  Australia  espe- 
cially ;  and  the^Channel  Islands,  as  an  example  of  the  chance  of  tea 
being  consumed  in  larger  quantities.  Our  workmen,  even  although 
they  got  it  as  cheap  as  they  get  it'in  Australia,  yet  could  not  afford, 
from  their  small  wages,  to  use  it  in  such  quantities  as  they  do  in 
Australia.  In  Australia  they  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  soup,  for 
beer,  and  to  quench  their  thirst  at  all  times,  and  take  less  of  other 
things,  and  their  climate  requires  it,  and  it  is  quickly  made  ;  our 
climate  does  not  require  it. 

Although  there  were  no  duty  on  tea  and  sugar,  we  do  not  think,  Little  chance 

in  Great  Britain,  single  persons  could  afford  to  use  the  half  of  the  °l  £ue  v?°gl? 

•    i  •     a     j.    i  *  xi   •  ±  n  of  Great  Bn- 

tea  a  single  person  in  Australia  uses,  as  their  wages  are  too  small,  tajn  using  tea 

but  we  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  poor  a  better  means  and  in  suchquan- 

opportunity  of  getting  a  comfortable,  refreshing,  cheerful,  and  healthy  tities  as  the 

beverage  as  an  article, of  diet,  and  as  a  great  moral  means  of  im-  ^t^kwa^es 

provement;  and  if  it  is  done  in  the  way  we  have  stated,  we  think  smaR^^ 

there  is  little  chance  of  there  being  much  loss  to  the  revenue  ;  but  we 

are  not  to  take  the  revenue  of  the  last  three  years  as  an  example  of  its 

increase,  we  must  take  it  before  the  sugar-duties  were  reduced,  and 

before  there  was  a  general  scarcity  throughout  the  land.  Although 

there  has  been  a  scarcity,  yet  wages  have  been  high,  and  this  is  one 

reason  why  there  is  likely  to  have  been  an  increase,  and  from  there 

being  a  want  of  the  usual  articles  of  diet. 

It  is  the  poor  and  working- classes  that  the  cry  for  the  tea-duties  For  the  bene- 

being  diminished  has  been  raised,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  fit  of  tne  Poor- 

for  taking  it  off  the  wealthy  classes.    Of  course,  time  must  be  given 

before  this  duty  is  taken  off,  to  allow  all  who  have  stocks  of  tea  to 
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dispose  pf  them,  and  to  allow  of  a  larger  quantity  being  got,  as,  if 
you  lower  the  duty  before  you  get  this,  the  price  of  tea  will  be 
raised,  from  the  quantity  being  too  small  for  the  demand,  and  as  the 
rich  will  give  a  better,  and  higher  price  for  it  than  want  it,  and  it 
is  so  necessary  to  allow  all  to  arrange  their  affairs,  so  that  none  may 
be  losers  by  it. 


